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Omnes  homines  artejn  mecUcam  nofie  oportet.  Sapji^tlaji 

cogtiidonem  mcdicince  Ibrorem  ac  contubernalem  cfle  puto. 

Hippocrates. 


Primoque  medendi  fcientia,  fapicntia;  pars  habebatur, Ra- 

tjonalem  quidcra  puto  p:\edidnani  efl’e  debcre.  Celsu^^ 


Queniadinodum  fanitas  omnium  rerum  pietium  excedit,  omnir- 
que  felicitas  fundamentum  eft,  ita  fcientia  vitns  ac  fanitatis 
tuendie  oraninm  nobiliflinia,  omnibufque  hominibus  com- 
mendatii^ma  efte  debet.  ...Hopfman/ 
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Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart, 


' PRESIDENT  QF  .THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY, 
S I R, 


HE  DoMESTje  Medicine  having 


been  honoured,  on  its  firft  appear- 
ance, with  the  patronage  of  your  learned 
and  worthy  PredecefTor,  the  late  Sir  John 
Pringle,  I beg  leave,  in  a more  im- 
proved flatc^  to  dedicate  it  to  you,  as  a 
imall,  but  finccre,  teflimony  of  that  ve- 
neratiort  and  efteem  with  which  I have 
long  beheld  the  Man  who,  born  to  cafe 
and  aflluence,  had  refolution  tg  encoun- 


DEDICATION. 


' ter  the  dangers  of  unknown  feas  and  dif- 
tant  climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science > 
and  whofe  conftant  obje(5l  has  been  to  ren- 
der  that  Science  fubfervient  to  the  hap-' 
‘ pinefs  and  civilization  of  Society. 

'j 

\ 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
rcfped, 

• • SI  Rj 

^ . r- 

, • • - Your  rnoft  obedient  ^ervan^^ 

London, 

10,  1783. 


W,  BUCHAN, 
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IXTEEN  years  hav^e  now  elapfed  fince 


the  firft  Edition  'of  this  Book  made  its 
appearance.  During  this-  period,  the  Author 
having  been  in  conftant  pradlice,  has  taken  oc- 
cafion  to  improve  feveral  articles,  which  vs^ere 
with  lefs  ■ accuracy  inferted  in  the  more  early 
impreffions«  * For  this  he  has  been  cenfured 
by  fome,  but  the  more  candid  and  difcern’- 
ing  muft-  approve  his  condudf.  ‘ It  would  be 
unpardonable  in  an  Author  to  fuffer  an  error  in 
a book,  on  which  health  and  life  may  depend, 
to  hand  uncorredted ; nor  would  it  be  much 
lefs  fo  to  perceive  an  omiflion,  and  leave  it  un- 
fupplied.  His  improvements,  however,  are 
not  the  refult  of  mercenary  views.  The  fame 
principle  which  prompted  the  Author  to  write 
the  Book,  will  ever  induce  him  to  improve  it 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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The 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Author  has  indeed  to  regret,  that  the 
limits  of  one  volume  preclude  many  intereft- 
ing  obfervations,  and  likewife  deprive  him  of 
tlie  pleafure  of  inferting  a number  of  very 
ufeful  remarks  made  by  his  learned  and  in- 
genious friend  Dodtor  Duel  A nil,  of  Paris, 
who  has  done  him  the  honour  of  publifliing  an 
elegant  tranflation  of  this  Work,  in  five  vo- 
lumes odlavo,  accompanied  with  an  excellent 
commentary. 
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The  improvements  of  the  later  editions  are 
chiefly  inferted  in  the  form  of  notes.  . Thefe 
are  intended  either  to  illuftrate  the  text,  or 
to  put  people  on  their  guai*d  in  dangerous,, 
lituations,  and  prevent  fatal  miftakes  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, are  but  too  common  in  this  me- 
tropolis. 

Some  attention  has  likewife  been  paid  to 
the  language.  Where  that  was  either  inac- 
curate, or  obfeure,  as  far  as  was  pradicable, 
it  has  been  qorredted.  Indeed,  the  Author  has 
all  along  endeavoured  to  hbferve  fuch  fimpli- 
city  and  perfpicuity  in  { his  ftyle,  as  might 

enable 


adve;rtisement. 


enable  the  reader  clearly  to  underftand  it.  A 
circumftance  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  a 
peformance  of  this  nature. 

< 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was 
never  intended  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  a phy- 
fician,  but  to  fupply  his  place  in  lituations 
where  medical  alTiftance  could  not  eafily  be 
obtained ; yet  the  Author  is  forry  to  obferve, 
that  the  jealouhes  and  fears  of  the  Faculty  have 
prompted  many  of  them  to  treat  this  Work, 
in  a manner  altogether  unbecoming  the  pro- 
feifors  of  a liberal  fcience  : notwithftanding 

their  injurious  treatment,  he  is  determined  to 
perfift  in  his  plan,  being  fully  convinced  of 
its  utility  ; nor  fhall  intereft,  or  prejudice,  ever 
deter  him  from  exerting  his  beft  endeavours 
to  render  the  Medical  Ai~t  more  extenfively  be-^ 
nejicial  to  Mankind. 

But  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  Faculty 
is  not  the  only  thing  of  which  the  Author 
has  caufe  to  complain.  ^By  fome  of  them 
liis  Book  has  been  ferved  up  mangled  and 
mutilated,  and  its  title,  type,  file,  &c.  fo' 
clofcly  imitated,  that  purchafers  are  milled,  and 
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frequently  buy  thefe  fpurious  productions  Inftead 
of  the  real  one.  That  a needy  Author,  incapable 
himfelf  of  producing  an  original  \^ork,  fbouJd 
prey  upon  another,  and  that  a mercenary  Book- 
feller  fhould  vend  fuch  productions,  knowing 
them,  to  be  ftolen,  are  things  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at : but  that  all  this  can  be^  done 
with  impunity,  fhews  that  the  laws  of  this, 
country  refpeCting  literary  property,  are  ftill  in 
a very  imperfeCt  flate,  and  ftand  much,  in  ueeci, 
of  amendment. 

London,  ■ . 
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HEN  I firfl:  fignified  my  intention  of  pub*^ 


lifhing  the  following  (beets,  I was  cold  by 
my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  refentmenC 
of  the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never  could  enter- 
tain fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I was  refolved  to 
make  the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty 
much  as  might  have  been  expeded.  Many  whofe 
learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do  honour  to 
medicine  received  the  book  in  a manner  which  at 
once  (hewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfity  of  the 
opinion,  that  every  ■phyfician  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art  i 
while  the  more  felfilh  and  narrow-minded,  generally 
the  moft  numerous  in  every  profe(Tion,  have  not 
Failed  to  perfecute  both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  howevetj  which  this  work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public  merits  my  mod  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. As  the  bed  way  of  exprefQng  thefci 
I have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ufe- 
ful,  by  enlarging  tht  prophylaxis,  or  that  part  which 
treats  of  preventing  difeafes ; and  by  adding  many 
articles  which  had  been  entirelyomitted  in  the  former 
imprelTions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  ad- 
ditions ; I (hall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be 
Found  real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  toNurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement oF  Children,  were  chiefly  Fuggeded  by  an 
extenfive  pradice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch 
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of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  opportu- 
nity not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood, butlikewileof  trying  different  plans  of  nurfing, 
and  obferving  their  effeds.  Whenever  I had  it  in 
my  power  fo  place  the  children  under  the  care  of 
proper  nurfes,  to  inflrud  thefe  nurfes  in  their  duty, 
and  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  performed  it,  very  few 
of  them  diedj  but  when,  from  diftance  of  place, 
and  other  unavoidable  circumftances,  the  children 
were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary  nurfes,  with- 
out any  perfon  to  inflrudl  or  fuperintend  them,  fcarce 
any  of  them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as,  with  me,  to  amount  to 
a proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fa£t:  That  al- 
vioji  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy,  by 
improper  management  or  neglehl.  This  reflexion  has 
made  me  often  wifh  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  fuffering  innocents, 
or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  can/ imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous  prac- 
tices ftiil  prevail  in  the  niirfing'and  management  of 
-infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  praftices  are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informedy  their  conduct  will  be 
very  different.  o * 

The  application  of  rfledicihe  to  the  various  occu- 
pations of  life  }ias  been,  in  gerieral,  the  refultof  ob- 
fervation.  An  extenfive  pradice  for  feveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  largeft  -manufaduring  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  fufficicnt  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving  the  injuries  which  thofe  ufeful  people  luftain 
c from 
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from  their  particular  employments,  and  likewife  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  luch  injuries. 
The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fufficient 
to  encourage  this  attempt,  which,  I hope,  will  be  of 
ufe  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  necelTity  of  earning 
their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are  unfavourable 
to  health, 

I 00  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  in- 
finuate  that  even  thofe  arts,  the  practice  of  which  is 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fhould  not  be 
carried  on;  but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and  unwary 
againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through  mere 
ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in  life  dif- 
pofes  thofe  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular  difeafcs 
more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upo.n  their 
guard  againft  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be  warned 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be  furpriled  by 
him,  efpecially  where  there  is  a poflibility  of  avoid- 
ing the  danger. 

The  oblervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 
&c.  are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not 
efcaped  the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They 
are  fubjedls  of  too  great  importance,  however,  to  be 
paffed  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never 
be  fufRciently  recommended.  The  man  wlip  pays  a. 
proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phy- 
fician ; and  he  who  does  not  will  feldom  enjoy  health, 
ice  him  employ  as  many  phyficians  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafcs,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard 
againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they 
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are  often  of  fiich  a nature  to  admit  of  being  re- 
moved only  by  the  diligence  and  activity  of  the  pub- 
lic magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed,  to  obferve^ 
that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  feldom  exerted  in 
this  country  for  the  prefervation  of  health.  The 
importance  of  a proper  medical  police  is  either  not 
underftood,  or  little  regarded.  Many  things  highly 
- injurious  to  the  public  health  are  daily  pradtifed  with 
impunity,  while  others,  abfplutely  neccftary  for  its 
prefervation,  are  entirely  negledted. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  hbalth  are 
mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  infpec- 
tion  of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great 
towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants 
with  vvholefome  water,  &c. ; but  they  are  paffed  over 
in  a very  curfory  manner.  A proper  attention  tO' 
thefe  would  have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large 
a fize  j I have  therefore  referved  them  for  the  fubjedl 
of  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  peculiarly 
attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay 
too  much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and  truft  too  little 
to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  always  in  the  power 
of  the  patientj  or  of  thofe  about  him,  to  do  as  much 
towards  his  recovery  as  can'  be  effefted  by  the  phy- 
fician.  By  not  attending  to  this,  the  dcfigns  of 
Medicine  are  often  fruftrated  j and  the  patient,  by 
purfuing  a wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only  defeats 
the  dodfor’s  endeavours,  but  renders  tliem  danger- 
ous. I have  often  known  patients  killed  by  an  error 
in  regimen,  when,  they  were  ufing  very  proper  me-  . 
dicines.  It  will  be  faid,  the  phyfician  always  orders 

the  regimen  when  he  preferibes  a medicine.  I wilh 

it 
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IX 


k were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  fafety  of  their  patients : but  phyfieians,  as 

well  as  other  people^  are  too  little  attentive  to  this 
matter".-; 

TuouGrr  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  medi- 
cines are  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet 
all  allow  the  necefiity  and  importance  of  a proper 
regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  very  appetites  of 
the  fick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in  his  fcnfeS 
ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
could  eat,  drink,  or  cpndudt  tiimfelf  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  one.  in  perfect  health.  This  part  of  medicine^ 
therefore,  is  evidently  founded  in  Nature,  and  is 
every  way  confident  with  reafon  and  coniamon  .fen^e^ 
Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  kfs  felici- 
tous in  hunting  after  fecret  remedies.  Medicine  had 
never  become  an  object  of  ridicule. 

Indeed  this  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea  of 
Medicine.  The  antient  phyfieians  adted  chiefly  ir> 
the  capacity  of  nuries.  They  went  very  little  be- 
yond aJinnent  in  their  prescriptions  j and.ev^n  this 
* they,  generally  admiaiflered  themfelvesj  attending 
the, Tick,  for  that  purpofe,  through  the  wliole  CQurfe 
of  phe  difeafej  whipfi,  gave  them  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  marking  ,the.  changes  difeafes  with 
great  accuracy,  but  iik<?wiCe  of  obferving  .the.effeds 
of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting  than 
to  the.  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that  by  a pro- 
per attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almoft  within 
the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs  mifehief 
v/iil  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines 
improperly  and  u-nfealbnably  adnniniltered  j and  that 
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great  cures  may  be  effedted  in  chronical  diftempers, 
by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet  only.  So  entirely  do 
the  Dodlor’s  fentiments  and  mine  agree,  that  1 would 
advife  every  perfon,  ignorant  of  phyfic,  to  confine  his 
pradlice  folely  to  diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regi- 
men ; by  which  means  he  may  often  do  much  good, 
and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
feek  from  Art  what  albbountiful  Nature  moft  rea- 
dily, and  as  effedlually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence 
and  lagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of 
them ; that  the  dietetic  part  of  Medicine  is  not  fo 
much  lludied  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  that,  though 
lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of 
curing  difcafcs. 

To  render  the  book  more  generally  ufeful,  how- 
^ ever,  as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part 
of  mankind,  I have,  in  moft  difeafes,  befides  regimen, 
recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fimple  and  approved 
forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions  and  di- 
reftions  as  feemed  neceflary  for  their  fafe  adminiftra- 
tion.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  acceptable 
to  many,  had  it  abounded  with  pompous  prefcrip- 
tions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in  confequence  of 
their  ufe ; but  this  was  not  my  plan  : I think  the 
adminiftration  of  medicines  always  doubtful,  and 
often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather  teach  men 
how  to  avoid  themeceflity  of  ufing  them,  than  how 
they  fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  ef-  " 
ficacy,  may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and 
fafety.  Phyficians  generally  trifie  a long  time  v/ith 

medicines 
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medicines  before  they  learn  their  proper  ufe.  Many 
peafants  at  prefent  know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  mofl:  important  articles  in  the  materia  medica,  than 
phyficians  did  a century  agoj  and  doubtlefs  the  fame 
obfervation  will  hold  with  regard  to  others  fome  time 
hence.  Wherever  I was  convinced  that  medicine 
might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or  where  the  cure  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  it,  I have  taken  care  to  recom- 
mend it  i but  where  it  was  either  highly  dangerous, 
or  not  very  neceflary,  it  is  omitted. 

I HAVE  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors;  bat 
have,  in  general,  adopted  their  obfervations  where 
my  own  were  either  defedlive,  or  totally  wanting. 
Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft  obliged  are,  Rama- 
zini,  Arbuthnot,  and  Tifibt ; the  lafl  of  which,  in 
his  Avis  au  Peupki  comes  the  ncareifl:  to  my  views 
of  any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the  Dodlor’s 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly, 
we  fhould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new  treatife 
of  this  kind  foon ; but  by  confining  liimfelf  to  the 
acute  difeafes,  he  has, 'in  my  opinion,  omitted  the 
moft  ufeful  part  of  his  fubjedt.  People  in  acute  dif- 
eafes may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians ; but  in 
the  chronic,  the  cure  muft  ever  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  The  Dodtor  has  alfo 
pafled  over  the  Prophylaxis^  or  preventive  part  of 
Medicine,  very  flightly,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
the  greateft  importance  in  fuch  a work.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  his  reafons  for  fo  doing,  and  I am  fo  far 
from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I think  his  per- 
formance does  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  to 
his  heart. 
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Several  other  foreign  phyficiansof eminence  have 
written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiflot,  as  the 
Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Ma- 
jefties,  M.  Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  &c. ; but  thefc  gentlemen’s  productions  have 
never  come  to  my  hand.  I cannot  helpwiPning,  how- 
ever, that  fomeofourdiftinguifhed  countrymen  would 
follow  their  example.  There  ftill  remains  much  to 
be  done  on  this  fubjedt,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
how  any  man  could  better  employ  his  time  or  talents^ 
than  in  eradicating  hurtful  prejudices,  and  diffufing 
ufeful  knowledge  among  the  people. 

I KNOW  fume  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  chat  it  mufl:  to- 
tally deftrby  their  influence.  But  ihis  notion  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in 
diflrefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fupe- 
rior  abilictes,  when  they  have.it  in  their  power  j and 
they  will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  rea- 
dinefs  when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a rational 
fcience,  than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a matter 
of  mere  conjedure. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this 
Trcatife  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  if  impof- 
fible  to  avoid  fome  terms  of  art  j but  thofe  are, 
in  general,  either  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  moft  peo- 
ple underftand.  In  fhort,  ! have  endeavoured  to  con- 
form my  ftyle  to  the  capa'citifcs  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral} and,  if  my  Readers  do  not  flatter  either  them- 
felves  or  me,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a 
medical  fubjed,  this  is  not  fb  eafy  a matter  as  fome 
may  imagine.  To  make  a'lhew  of  learning'is  eafier 
than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpccially  in  a fcience  which 
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has  been  kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from  comnoon  ob- 
fervation.  It  would,  however,  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  the  pradlical 
part  of  Medicine  is  within  the  reach  of  common 
abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warmeft: 
acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Perform- 
ance, by  tranflating  it  into  the  language  of  their  re- 
fpedlive  countries.  Moft  of  them  have  not  only 
given  elegant  tranflations  of  the  Book,  but  have 
alfo  enriched  it  with  many  ufeful  obfervations  j by 
which  it  is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  conftitutions  of  their 
countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Pa- 
ris, phyfician  to  the  Count  d’Artois,  I lie  under 
particular  obligations ; as  this  Gentleman  has  not 
only  confiderably  enlarged  my  Treatifej  but,  by 
his  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  notes,  has  rendered 
it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent,  as  to  occafion  its 
being  tranQated  into  all  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe. 

I HAVE  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more 
exceeded  m,y  expedtations  in  its  fuccefs,  than  in  the 
effedts  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  pernicious 
pradlices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fickj 
have  already  given  place  to  a more  rational  condudl  j 
and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices,  which 
Teemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have,  in  a great 
meafure,  yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this  a 
ftronger  jnftancc  cannot  be  given  than  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall-pox.  Few  mothers,  forae  years 
ago,  would  fubmit  to  b‘'tve  their  children  inoculated 
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even  by  the  hand  of  a Phyfician  j yet  nothing  is  nnor& 
certain,  than  that  of  late  many  of  them  have  per- 
formed this  operation  with  their  own  hands;  and  as 
their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  dig- 
nified Inoculators,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt 
that  the  practice  will  become  general.  ' Whenever 
this  fhall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved  by 
inoculation  alone,  than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the  en«-  . 
deavQurs  of  the  Faculty, 
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HE  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  re- 


vival of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious. 
Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who 
intended  to  live  by  it  as  a trade.  Such,  cither  from 
a miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to 
raife  their  own  importance,  have  endeavoured  to 
difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Medical  authors  have 
generally  written  in  a foreign  language  j and  thofe 
who  were  unequal  to  this  talk,  have  even  valued 
themfelves  upon  couching,  at  leaft,  their  prefcrip- 
tions,  in  terms  and  charaders  unintelligible  to  the 
reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe 
bloody  difputes  ; and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  diftinguifh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
inftruded  in  divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfokite 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the 
pinds  of  men. 
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The  Hiiciy  of  law  has  likewife,  ib  moft  civilized 
nations,  been  jurtly  deemed  a necefTary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at^lcaft  tlie  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try : and,  if  he  were  alfo  acquainted  with  thofe  of 
others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo  of 
late  been  very  univeiTally  fludied  by  all'  who  pre- 
tended to  a liberal  educatioil.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  manifeft.  It  frees  the  mind  from  prejudice 
and  fuperftition  ; fits  it  for  the  inveftigation  of  truth  j 
induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging  properly  ; 
opens  an  inexhauflible  fource  of  entertaiment  j paves 
the  way  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  agriculture  5 
and  qualifies  men  for  a6ling  with  propriety  in  the 
moft  important  ftations  of  life. 

Natural  History  is  likewife  become  an  objedf 
of  general  attention.  And  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo. 
It  leads  to  difeoveries  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Indeed  agriculture,  the  rhoft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is 
only  a branch  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  can  never 
arri\’’e  at  a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
ftudy  of  that  fcience  is  neglecled. 

Medicii^e  however  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  sny  country,  been  reckoned  a neceftary  part  of 
the  education  of  a gentleman.  But,  furely,  no  fuffi- 
Oient  reafon  can  be  aClgned  for  this  omifiion.  No 
fcience  lays  open  a more  extenuve  field  of  ufeful 
knowdedge,  or  alrords  more  ample  entertainment  to 
an  inquifitive  mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymiftry, 
and  the  Materia  Medica^  are  all  branches  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  and  are  fraught  with  fuch  amufement  and 
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utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  negleifls  them  has 
but  a forry  claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a 
gentleman  has  a turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  elegant 
and  fenfible  writer  *,  furely  the  natural  hiftory  of  his 
own  fpecies  is  a more  interefting  fubjed,  and  prefents 
a more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than 
the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle-lhells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become  a 
phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous 
as  it  is  impoftible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of 
fenfe  and  learnin’g  fnould  be  fo  far  acquainted  v/ith 
the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe  advantages 
with  which  it  is  fraught  j and  at  the  fame  time  to 
guard  themfelves  againft  the  deftrudive  influences 
of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and  Quackery. 

As  matters  ftand  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a 
man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a Ihilling,  and  almoft 
impoflible  either  to  dcted  or  punifli  the  offender, 
Notwithftanding  this,  people  ftill  (hut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  is  adminiftered 
by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  to  aflc 
him  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his  condud.  Implicit 
faith,  every  where  elfe  the  objed  of  ridicule,  is  ftill 
facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are,  no  doubt, 
worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  repofed  in 
them  j but  as  this  can  never  be  the  charader  of  every 
individual  in  any  proftlTion,  it  would  certainly  be 
for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  mankind,  to 
have  fome  check  upon  the  condud  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  intruft  fo  valuable  a treafure  as  Health, 

* Obfcrvatjons  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Phyfician 
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The  veil  of  myftery,  which  ftill  hangs  over  Me- 
dicine, renders  it  not  only  a conjedlural,  but  even  a. 
lulpicious  art.  T,  his  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to 
believe  chat  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Medicine, 
however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order,  to 
fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts 
are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  chufe  to  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  with 
true  happinefs. 

Disguising  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improve- 
ment as  a fdence,  bu-t  expofes  the  profeffion  to  ridi- 
cule, and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interefts  of  fociety.,. 
An  arc  founded  on  obfervation  never  can  arrive  at 
any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while  it  is  con- 
fined to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  it.;  The  united 
obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and  fenfible  part  of 
mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few  years  towards  the 
improvement  of  Medicine,  than  thofepf  the  Faculty 
alone  in  a great  many.  Any  man  can  tell  when  a 
medicine  gives  him  eafe  as  well  as  a phyiieian ; and. 
if  he  only  knows  the  name^and  dofe  of  die  medicine, 
and  the  name  of  the  difcaJe^  i^is  fufficient  to  perpe-r 
tuate  the  faff,  Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  fingle  fadl 
to  the  flock  of  medical  obfervations,  does  more  real 
fervice  to  the  art,  than,, lie.  wjio  writes  a volume  in 
fupport  of  fome. favourite. hypo, thefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  dilcoveries  in  Medicine 
have  been  made  by  phyfieians.  They  have,  in  ge- 
neral, either  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  of  necef- 
fity,  and  have  been  ufuaUy  Pppo.fed  by,  the  Faculty,, 
till  every  one  clfe  was  convinced  of  their  import-; 
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ance.  An  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachersj 
an  attachment  to  fyftems  and  eftablifhed  form^ . and 
the  dread  of  reflexions,  will  always  opetate  upon 
thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a trade.  Few  improve- 
ments are  to  be  expeXed  from  a man  who  might  ruin 
his  charaXer  and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  devia- 
tion from  an  eftablifhed  rule. 


If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of 
inquiry  into  a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  themi 
the  good  effeXs  on  Medicine  would  foon  appear. 
Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  intereft  from  that 
of  the  art.  They  would  deteX  and  expofe  alTuming 
Ignorance  under  the  malk  of  Gravity  and  Import- 
ance, and  would  be  the  judges  and  patrons  ofmodeft 
merit.  Not  having  their  underflandings  perverted 
in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed  by  authority, 
and  unbialTed  by  interefl:,  they  would  canvafs  with 
freedom  the  mo(f  univerfally  received  principles  in. 
Medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of 
thofe  doX-Vines,  of  which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo 
much  as  feem  to  doubt* 


No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againft  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  ftot  apply 
with  equals  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion  j yet 
experience  has  fhewn,  that  fince  the  laity  have  af- 
fertcd  their  right  of  inquiry  into  thefe  fubjeXsi  The- 
ology, confidered  as  a fcience,  has  been  improved, 
the  interefts  of  real  religion -have  been  promoted, 
and  the  clergy  have  become  a more  learned,  a more 
ufeful,  and  a more  refpeXable  body  of  men,  than 
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Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honefl;  as  this 
gentleman,  the  arc  had  been  upon  a very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Moll  of  them  extol  the  merit 
ot  chofe  men  who  brought  Philcfophy  out  of  the 
Ichools,  and  fubjedled  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
fenfe.  But  they  never  confidcr  that  Medicine,  at 
prefent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation  as  Philofopfi^ 
was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  im- 
proved by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In- 
deed, no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or 
ufefu),  without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common 
fenie  and  reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  ffamp  a 
value  upon  fcience;  and  what  will  not  bear  the  tefl 
of  thefe  ought  to  be  rejeded. 

I KNOW  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical 
knowledge  among  the  people,  might  indut'e  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to  truft  to  their  own 
fkill  inffead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of 
this,  however,  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  moft 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  moft 
ready  both  to  afk  and  to  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
neceftary.  The  ignorant  are  always  moft  apt  to  tam- 
per with  Medicine,  and  have,  the  leaft  confidence  in 
phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met  with 
among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while  theyabfo- 
lutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has  been  pre- 
fcribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow,  with  greedinefs, 
any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  a6l  even 
without  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to 
afford  them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  dark. 
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It  may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind  would  lefl'en  their  faith  in  it.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fomej  but 
it  would  have  a quite  contrary  efFe£l  upon  others.  I 
know  many  people  who  have'  the  ucmoft  dread  and 
horror  of  every  thing  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  but 
who  will,  neverthelefs,  very  readily  take  a medicine 
which  they  know,  and'whofe  qualities  they  are  in 
fome  meafure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  dodlor,  not  from  the 
drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire  mankind 
with  an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians,  but  an 
open,  frank,  and  undifguifed  behaviour.  While 
the  lead  fhadow  of  myflcry  remains  in  the  conduiT 
of  the  Faculty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fufpicions, 
will  arife  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt,  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife  a 
medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men  muft 
be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them  fervice ; 
but  this  can  never  affeft  the  general  argument  in 
favour  of  candour  and  opennefs.  A man  might  as 
well  allege,  becaufe  there  are  knaves  and  fools  in 
the  world,  that  he  ought  to  'take  every  one  he  meets 
for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  A fenfibje 
phyfician  will  always  know  where  difguife  is  necef- 
fary  j but  it  ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face  of 
his  general  conduct. 

The  appearance  of  myfiery  in  the  condud  of  phy- 
ficians  not  only  renders'^thcir  art  fufpicious,  but  lays 
the  foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the  very  dif- 
grace  of  Medicine.  No  two  charaifters  can  be  more 
different  than  tiiat  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and  the 
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quack  j yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much  con-?’ 
founded.  The  line  betwixt  them  is  not  fufficiently 
apparent ; at  leaft  it  is  too  fine  for  the  general  eye, 
Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftinguilh  fufficiently  be- 
tween the  cpndud  of  that  man  who  adminifters  a fe-* 
cret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a prefcription  in 
myftical  charaders  and  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus 
the  conduct  of  the  honeft  phyfician,  which  needs  no 
difguife,  gives  afandion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe 
foie  confequence  depends  upon  fecrec^ . 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  hbnelt  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A very 
fmall  degree  of  medicaf  knowledge,  however,  would 
be  fufficient  to  break  thisfpell;  and  nothing  elfe 
can  effeiflually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  me- 
dicine, which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to 
every  one  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them  on 
this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any 
ether  means  but  making  them  vvifer. 

1'he  mofi:  effeftual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in  any 
art  cr  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  preferiptions  in 
the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain 
their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  un- 
•derftand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when 
the  medicine  had  the  defiredeffeclj  would  infpirehim 
with  abfolute  confidence  in  the  phyfician  j and  would 
make  him  dread  and  deteft  every  man  who  pretended 
to  cram  a fecret  medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men,  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  have  very 
different  views  of  the  fame  object.  Some  time  ago 
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it  was  the  pradtice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon 
to  fay 'his  prayers  ' in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any 
thing  of  that  language  or  hot*  This  condu6V, 
though  facred  in  the  eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears 
ridiculous  enough  to  usj  and  doubtlefs  fome  parts 
of  ours  will  feenn  as  ftrange  to  pofterity.  Among 
thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefent  mode  of  medical 
prefeription,  which,  we  venture  to  affirm^  will  fome 
time  hence  appear  to  have  been  completely  ridicu* 
lous,  and  a very  high  burlefque  upon  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind.  ' t 

But  this  pradlice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wife  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
be  of  writing  Larin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are 
not  always  in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dan- 
gerous miftakes,  in  confcquence  of  this,  often  hap- 
pen. But  fuppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read 
the  phyfician’s  prefeription,  he  is  generally  otherwife 
employed,  and  the  bufinefs  of  making  up  preferip- 
tions  is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this 
means  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when 
he  employs  a firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trufts 
his  life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not 
only  the  chance  of  being  very  ignorant,  but  like- 
wife  giddy  and  carelefs.  Miftakes  will  fomerimes 
happen  in  fpite  of  the  greateft  care ; but,  where 
human  lives  are  concerned,  all  pofllble  methods 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  For 
this  reafon  the  preferiprions  of  phyficians,  inftead 
of  being  couched  in  myftical  charadters  and  a 
foreign  language,  ought,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
to  be  conceived  in  the  moft  plain  and  obvious  terms 
imaginablep'  ■ - 
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Diffusing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  ba- 
nifh  quackery,  but  likewife  to  render  Medicine  more 
univerfally  ufeful,  by  extending  its  benefits  to  foci- 
ety.  However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known 
as  a fcience,  vve  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its 
mod  important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  either  been 
overlooked,  or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of 
difeafes  is  doubtlefs  a matter  of  great  importance; 
but  the  prefervation  of  health  is  of  ftill  greater.  This 
is  the  concern  of  every  man,  and  furely  what  relates 
to  it  ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to 
all  as  pofilble.  It  is  not  to 'be  fuppofed,  that  men 
can  be  fufhcieniiy  upon  their  guard  againft  difeafes; 
who  are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes.  Neither 
can  the  legiflature,  in  whole  power  it  is  to  do  much 
more  for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever 
be  done  by  the  Faculty,  exert  that  power  with  pro- 
priety, and  to  the  greateft  advantage,  without  fomc 
degree  of  medical  knowledge. 

Indefd,  men  of  every  occupation  and  condition 
in  life  might  avail  themfdves  of  a degree  of  medical 
knowledge;  as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  rerpcdive  flationV;  which 
is  always  eafier  than  to  remove  their  eflcxUs.  ■ Medi- 
cal knowledge,  inltead  of  being  a check'  upon  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  only  ceathes  men  how  to  make 
the  moll  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  to 
live  medically^  is  to  live  mi  fir  ably  : But  it  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  laid;  that  to  live  rationally  is  to 
live  miferably.  If  phyficians  obtrude  their  own  ri- 
diculous w'hims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  down  rules 
inconfillent  with  reafon  qj*  common  fen fei  no  doubt 
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they  will  be  defpifed.  But  this  is  not  the  fault- of 
Medicine.  It  propofes  no  rules  that  I know,  but 
fuch  as  are  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  true  enjoy-' 
ment  of  life,  and  every  way  conducive  to  the  real 
-Ijappinefs  of  mankind. 

We  are  forry  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular  fcience, 
but  as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  confined  to  a 
particular  fet  of  men,  while  all  the  reft  have  been 
taught^  not  only  to  negieft,  but  even  to  dread  and 
defpife  it.  It  will,  however,  appear,  upon  a more 
ftrict  examination,  that  no  fcience  better  defcrves 
their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  of  being  rendered 
generally  ufcrul.  - • 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  leaft  into 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and 
make  them  believe  they  have  got  every  difeafe  of 
which  they  read.  ^This,  I am  fatisfied,  will  feldom 
be  the  cafe  with  fenfible  people;  and,  fuppofe  it 
v/ere,  they  muft  foon  be  undeceived,  A 'fhort  time 
will  flicw  them  their  error,  and  a little  more  reading, 
w ill  infallibly  correct  it.. , A fingle  inftance  will  Ihew 
tlie  abfurdity  of  th}s  notion,  A fenfible  lady,  rather 
than  read  a medical  performance,  which  would  in- 
ftruft  her  in  the  management  of  her  children,  muft 
leave  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  condu£l  of  the 
mofi  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperftitious  part  of 
the  hujDan  fpeci^s,  ^ , , 

Indeeo,  no  part  of  ^Medicine- is  of  more  general 
importance  than  ! that  which  relates. to  the  nurfing 
and  management  of  children.-  Yet  few  parents  pay 
a proper  attention  tp  it.,  '1  hey  leave  the  foie  care  of 
their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time  when  care 
^ and 
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and  attention  are  moft  neceffary,  to  hirelings,  who 
are  either  too  carelefs  to  do  their  duty,  or  too  igno- 
rant to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
more  human  lives  are  loft  by  the  careleffhefs  and  in- 
attention of  parents  and  nurfes,  than  are  faved  by  the 
Faculty;  and  that  the  joint  av:d  well-condu£led  en- 
deavours,, both  of  private  perfons  and  the  public, 
for  the  prefervation  of  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more 
advantage  to  fociety,  than  the  whole  art  of  Medi- 
cine, upon  its  prefent  footing. 

The  benefits  oT  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever 
. be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them ; 
and  of  courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be 
every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like  other 
people,  muft  live  by  their  employment,  and  the  poor 
muft  either  w’ant  advice  altogether,  or  take  up  with 
that  which  is  worfe  than  none.  There  are  not,  how- 
ever, any  where  wanting  well-difpofed  people,  of 
better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  fupply  the  defe(ft  of 
medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not  their  fear  of  doing 
ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination  to  do  good.  Such 
people  are  often  deterred  from  the  moft  noble  and 
pjaife-worthy  aflions,  by  the  foolilh  alarms  founded 
in  their  cars  by  a fet  of  men,  who,  to  raife  their  own 
importance,  magnify  the  difficulties  of  doing  good, 
find  fault  with  what  is  truly  commendable,  and  fleer 
at  every  attempt  to  relieve  the  fick  which  is  not  con- 
dufled  by  the  precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gen- 
tlemen muft,  however,  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  I 
have  often  known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much 
good ; and  that  their  practice,  which  is  generally  the 
refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  affifled  by  a little 
medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  rational  than 
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that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who  dcfpifes 
both  reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he  may  go  wrong  hy 
ruky  and  who,  while  he  is  dofing  his  patient  wirh. 
medicines,  often  negleds  other  things  of  far  greater 
importance. 

Many  things  are  neceffary  for  the  fick  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  pro- 
cure thofe  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a phyfi- 
dan.  The  poor  oftener  perifli  in  difeafes  for  want 
of  proper  nurfing,  than  of  medicine.  They  are  fre- 
quently in  want  of  even  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
ftill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a fick-bed  ; no 
one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a witnefs  of  thefe 
fituations,  how  much  good  a well-difpofed  perfon 
may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have  fuch  wants  fup- 
plied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more  neceffary, 
a more  noble,  or  a more  godlike  aftion,  than  to  ad- 
minifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  dif- 
trefs.  While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among 
mankind,  this  condudl  will  be  approved  *,  and  while 
Heaven  is  juft,  it  muft  be  rewarded  ! 

Persons  who  do  notchufe  to  adminifter  medicine 
to  the  Tick,  may  neverthelefs  direfl:  their  regimen. 
An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid.  That  by  diet 
alone  all  the  intentionsof  Medicine  may  be  anfwered. 
No  doubt  a great  many  of  them  may  j but  there  are 
other  things  befidc  diet,  which  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  negledted.  Many  hurtful  and  deftruftive  pre- 
judices, with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fick, 
ftill  prevail  among  the  people,  which  perfons  of  bet- 
ter fenfe  and  learning  alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard 
-the  poor  againft  the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and 
to  inftil  into  their  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  im- 
portance 
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portance  of  proper  food,  frefii  air,  cleanlinefs,  and 
other  pieces  of  regimen  necelfary  in  direafes,  would 
be  a work  of  great  merit,  and  produ6live  of  many 
happy  confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  molt 
difeafes,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many 
of  them  it  is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  affill  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  diflrefs  j to  eradi- 
cate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices;  to  guard  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  againll  the  frauds  and  impo- 
litions  of  quacks  and  impollors ; and  to  Ihew  men 
what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  objedls 
worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thefc  were  the 
leading  views  in  compofing  and  publilhing  the  fol- 
lowing Iheets.  They  were  luggefted  by  an  attention 
to  the  condu£l  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  pratflice  dn  different 
parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  Author  has 
often  had  occafion  to  wilh  that  his  patients,  or  thofe 
about  them,  had  been  poflelTed  of  fome  fuch  plain 
direftory  for  regulating  their  condud.  How  far  he 
has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defi- 
ciency, mult  be  left  for  others  to  determine ; but  if 
they  be  found  to,  contribute,  in  any  meafure,  to- 
wards alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will 
think  his  labour  very  well  bellowed. 
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OF  THE 

GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 

C H A P.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

The  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufes,  we  flaali  take  a view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy. 
In  this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good 
or  bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid;'  it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  caufes  which  may  produce  difeafes  in  their 
offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead, 
that  almoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many> 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil  j but,  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man; 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

^ It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithftanding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  fhould  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young : But  our 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes, 
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guided  by  inftintfl:,  never  err  in  this  refpedlj  while 
man,  trufting  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
a catalogue  of  thofe  infants  who  perifli  annually  by 
arc  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  aftonifli 
moft  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  muft  be  employed  for  that  purpofe : Thefe 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  flvill  and  addrefs.  By 
this  means  fuch  a number  of  unnecefTary  and  de- 
flruflive  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo 
many  of  them  perilh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  creature  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
up  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  fhare  the  fame 
face  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a tafk 
upon  every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This, 
whatever  fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  many 
cafes  impraflicable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 
ftruflive  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
delicate  conftitutions,  fubjed  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  ocher 
nervous  affedions,  make  very  bad  nurfes : And  thefe 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
a woman  of  falliion  free  from  theni  j fuch  women, 
therefore,  luppofing  them  willing,  are  really  unable 
to  fuckle  their  own  children, 
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Almost  every  mother  wogld  be  in  a condition  to 
give  luck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature  : 
But  whoever  confiders  how  far  mothers  often  deviate 
from  her  .dictates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  many 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  necelTary  office* 
Mothers  v/ho  do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exerclfe> 
can  neither  have  wholefome  humours  themfelves,  nor 
afford  proper  nouriffiment  to  an  infant.  Hence  chil- 
dren who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die 
young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  ill  a 
condition  to  fuckle  their  own  children^  we  would  not 
be  underftood  as  difcouraging  that  praftice.  Every 
mother  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  performTo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office*.  But,  fuppofe  it  to  be  out 
of  her  power,  Ihe  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great 
fervice  to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman 
who  abounds  with  milkj  this  is  the  eafiefl  part  of  it. 
Numberlefs  other  offices  are  neceflary  for  a child^ 
which  the  mother  ought  at  lead  to  fee  done. 

^ * Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  Indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fucicling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under  of  aban- 
doning their  children  to  f jckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  ofgain : 
by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  of  its  moft  ufeful  members,  and 
mothers  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their  own  offspring. 
I am  fare  I fpeak  within  the  truth,  when  I fay,  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  thofe  children  live  who  are  thus  abandoned  by  their 
mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  fhould  be  allowed  to  fuckle 
another’s  child  till  her  own  is  fit  to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of 
this  kind  would  fave  many  lives  among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could 
do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  mofl  women  who  make  good  nurfes  are 
able  to  fuckle  two  children  in  fuccelTiofi  upon  the  fame  milk. 
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A MOTHER  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  afFedlion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
mother’s  care,  though  it  be  fuckled  by  another. 
How  can  a mother  be  better  employed  than  in  fuper- 
intending  the  nurfery  ? This  is  at  once  the  moft 
delightful  and  important  office  j yet  the  moft  trivial 
bufinefs  or  infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to 
it ! A ftrong  proof  both  of  the  bad  tafte  and  wrong 
education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
beftowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom 
- confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  when  females  lb  educated  come  to  be 
mothers,  that  they  fliould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  that  charadter?  However  ftrange 
it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers, 
and  thofe  of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they 
have  brought  a child  into  the  world,  what  to  do  for 
it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moft  ignorant  of 
thefex  are  generally  reckoned  moft  knowing  in  the 
bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition ; and  the 
nurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conduced  by 
reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  caprice  *. 

Were 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftorian,  complains  greatly  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the 
care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the  greateft 
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Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplilhmentSj  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  5 how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions;  howto  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourifliing  food ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  befl:  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength  : 
Were  thefe  made  the  objedls  of  female  inftruflion, 
mankind  would  derive  the  greatefl:  advantages  from 
it.  But,  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little 
more  than  what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  fiiew,  we 
have  nothing  to  expedl  from  them  but  ignorance, 
even  in  the  mofl;  important  concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its 
mofl;  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful 
in  life,  or  the  pefts  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned 
in  the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  interefl:  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  aflifl  in 
every  thing  that  refpeds  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fhould  be  fo  inattentive  to 
this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 

women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  in  tlieir  chief  glory  to  keep  the 
houfe  and  attend  their  children ; but  that  now  the  young  infant  was 
committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  other 
menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy 
prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  complaint. 
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females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
defirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifhmenrs  as  recom- 
mend  them  tq  the  ocher  fex.  But  men  generally  keep 
at  fuch  a diftance  from  even  the  fmalleft  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many  would 
efteem  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed  to  know  any 
thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the  kennel 
or  the  {tables;  A gentleman  of  the  firft  rank  is  not 
anbamed  to  give  dircdlions  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blqfla  were  he 
furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that  being 
who  derived  its  exigence  from  himfelf,  who  is  the  heir 
of  his  fortunes,  and.  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children;  'That  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province  of 
old  women,  while  men  of  the  firfl  character  in  phyfic 
have  refuled  to  vifit  infants  even  w'hen  fick.  Such 
conduct  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufcd  this  branch 
of  medicine  to  be  negledted,  but  has  alfo  encouraged 
the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfolute  title  to  prefcribe 
for  children  in  the  moft  dangerous  difeafes.  The 
confequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
fhe  good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their  fkill ; when 
his  attendance  can  only  ferve  todivide  the  blame,  and 
appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurses  fhould  do  all  in  their  pow'er  to  prevent 
difeafes  ; but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon 
of  (kill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The 
difeafes  of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  leaft 
delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
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treat  them  properly  when  Tick,  but  likewife  to  give 
urefiil  direflions  for  their  management  when  well.^ 
Thedifeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult 
to  be  underltood  as  many  imagine.  Ic  is  true,  chil- 
dren cannot  tell  their  complaints;  but  the  caufes  of 
them  may  be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferv- 
ing  the  fym'ptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to 
the  nurfes.  Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs 
complicated,  are  eafier  cured  than  thole  of  adults  *. 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention 
fl-jould  in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  in- 
fants. What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  beftowed 
to  prop  an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a few  years,  while 
thoufands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufcful  in  life,  periffi 
without  being  regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to 
value  things  according  to  their  prefent,  not  their  fu- 
ture, ufefulnefs-.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the 
mpft  erroneous  method  of  eftimation;  yet  upon  no 
other  principle  is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the  general 
indifference  with  refpedt  to  the  death  of  infants. 


0/  Difeafed  Parents, 

One  great  fource  of  thedifeafes  of  children  is,  the 

UNHEALTHINESS  OF  PATIENTS.  It  would  be  3s  rcafon- 
able  to  expedt  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as  that 
ftrong  and  healthy  children  fliould  be  born  of  parents 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard 
to.  difcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  frop; 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  I can,  however, 
from  experience,  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foundation, 
and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fp  difficult  to  difcover, 
nor  fp  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults. 
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whofe  conllitutions  have  been  worn  out  with  intern* 
perance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  obferves  that  on  the  con* 
ftitution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
flops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firfl  blaft  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud : Or,  fhould  it 
ftruggle  .through  a few  years  exiftence,  its  feeble 
frame,  fliaken  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial 
caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the  common  func- 
tions of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to  fociety. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  fliall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 
that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of 
their  parents,  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally  in- 
• duced  by  hardfliips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  It  is  impoflible  chat  a courfe  of  vice 
fliould  not  fpoil  the  befl:  conftitution  : And,  did  the 
evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a juft  punifhment  for 
the  folly  of  the  fufl'erer-,  but,  when  once  a difeafe  is 
contradlcd  and  rivetted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on 
poflerity.  What  a dreadful- inheritance  is  the  gout, 
thefeurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil,  to  transmit  toouroff- 
fpring  ! How  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many 
a great  eflate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than 
to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  expcnce  of  in- 
heriting hisi difeafes ! 

/ 
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No  perfon  who  labours  under  any  incurable  malady 
ought  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  Ihortens  his 
own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others : But,  when 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula, 
the  fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effeds  muft;  be  ftill  worfe. 
If  fuch  have  any  iffue,  they  muft  be  miferable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  con- 
nexions for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword;  and,  as  long  as  thefe 
connexions  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued  *. 

In  our  matrimonial  contrads,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objed. 
Our  fportfmen  know,  that  the  generous  courfer 
cannot  be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the 
fagacious  fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is 
fettled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who  mar- 
ries a woman  of  a fickly  conftitution,  and  defcended 
of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be, 
cannot  be  faid  to  ad  a prudent  part.  A difeafed 
woman  may  prove  fertile  j fhould  this  be  the  cafe, 
the  family  muft  become  an  infirmary  ; What  pro- 
fped  of  happinefs  the  father  of  fuch  a family  has, 
we  lhall  leave  any  one  to  judge  f. 

• The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
h-aving  married  a weak,  puny  woman,  becaufe,  faid  they,  in- 
ftead  of  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne 
with  a progeny  of  changelings. 

f The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed;  and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legiflators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  adlually  been  forbid  to  niarry. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifehief;  and  therefore  requires  a public  confideration. 
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Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make 
amends  for  the  defedts  of  conftitution  j and  it  will 
often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  whole- 
fome  air,  and  fufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders. 
But  when  thefe  are  negledfed,  little  is  to  be  expefted 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  defects  of  conilitution 
cannot  be  Supplied  by  medicine. 

Those  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought- to  be 
very  circumfpect  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
fbould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  again-ft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family  difeafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation;  and  there  is  realbn  to 
believe,  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a fubjedl  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  great- 
eft  importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable 
of  improvement  as  family  eftates  j and  the  libertine, 
who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his 
pofterity,  than  the  prodigal,  who  fquanders  away 
the  other. 

' Of  the  Clothing  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  fimple  a matter, 
that  it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fliould  err  in  it; 
yet  many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are 
deformed,  by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  necellary  for  this  pur-r 
pofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a fofi  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  the  didtates  of  Nature  alone,  ft»e  would 
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certainly  follovy'  this  method.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
drefTing  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers,  and  has  at  laft  become  a fecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  underhand. 

From  the  mod  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
necdfary,  that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufi- 
nefs  j and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  it  ftroye  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profefTion.  The  drelTing  of  a child 
came  of  epurfe  to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s 
province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more 
dexterity  flie  could  Ihew  in  this  article,  the  more  her  ' 
fkill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded 
by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a ffew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon  it 
as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  neceffary 
for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dreffing  an 
' infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applyino- 
bandages  to  a broken  limbi  and  the  poor  child,  as 
foon  as  It  came  into  the  w'orld,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fradlured  in  the  birth  i while  thefe  were  often 
fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its 'tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obftru6l:  the  motion  of  the  hearty 
lungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Britain,  the  praftice  of  rolling 
children  vdth  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide;  but  it  would  dill  be  a difficult  tafle 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  ffiape 
of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care 
of  the  midwife.  So  far,  how-ever,  are  all  her  en- 
deavours 
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deavours  to  mend  the  fhape  from  being  fuccefsful, 
that  they  conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and 
mankind  become  deformed  juft  in  proportion  to  the 
means  ufcd  to  prevent  it.  How  little  deformity  of 
body  is  to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations?  So 
little  indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all 
their  deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 
Neither  fhould  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  chjlr. 
dren.  They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  ^hem  abroad  in  the;  open  air,  wafli  their  bodies 
daily  in  cold  water,  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  ftrong  and  h^rdy,  that,  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nqrfe’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  lliift  for  themfelves 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceflary  tp 
procure  a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are 
extremely  delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of 
Twaddling  bands.  Is  Nature  'lefs  generous  to  the 
human  kind  ? No  : But  we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of 
Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  and  free  from  all  prefTufe.  They  cannot 
indeed  tell  their  complaints i but  they  can  (hew  figns 
of  pain  j and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying, 

* A friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon 
their  children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind, 
but  lay  them  on  a pallet,  and  fuffer  them  to  tumble  about  atplea- 
(nie  5 yet  they  are  all  Itrait,  s,nd  feldom  liav»  any  difeafe. 
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when  pinched  by  their  clothes.  No  fooner  are  they 
freed  from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed  and 
happy;  yet,  ftrange  infatuation  ! the  moment  they 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle 
of  foft  pipes,  replcnilhed  with  fluids  in  continual 
motion,  the  danger  of  prelfure  will  appear  in  the 
ftrongeft  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft 
and  flexible ; and,  left  they  ftiould  receive  any  injury 
from  prelTure  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded  xh^fcetus 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  (hews  the  care  whicfi 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  preflTure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againft  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  leaft  cramp  or  confine  their 
motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  car- 
tilaginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft 
preftlire,  and  eafily  affume  a bad  fhape,  which  can 
never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many 
people  appear  with  high  fhoulders,  crooked  fpines, 
and' flat  breafts,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  at 
their  birch  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
fqueezed  out  of  lhape  by  the  application  of  ftays  and 
bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obftrucfting  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  diftribution  of  nourifhment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the 
growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  laro'e, 
while  another  remains  too  fmall;  and  thus  in  time 
the  whole  frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  mif- 
ihapen.  To  this  we  muft  add,  that  when  a child 
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is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  fhrinks  from  the 
part  that  is  hurt;  and,  by  putting  its  body  into  un- 
natural poftures,  it  becomes  deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from 
weaknels  or  difeafe ; but,  in  general;  it  is  the  effedt 
of  improper  clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  lead,  of  the- 
deformity  among  mankind;  muft  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeable  to 
the  eye;  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital 
funflions  muft  be  impeded,  and  of courfe  health  im- 
paired. Hence  few  people,  remarkably  misfhapen, 
are  ftrong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periftalric  motion, 
afford  another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  preffure.  Thefe  organs,  not 
having  been  accuftomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flopped  j 
but,  when  this  happens,  death  moft  enfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  deviled  more  effedlually  to 
flop  thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight 
with  rollers*  and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  they  could  hardly- fail  to  hurt 
the  digeftion  and  make  him  fick.  How  much  more 
hurtful  they  muft  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  in- 
fants, we  (hall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  fur- 
priled,  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon 

* This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againfl  a thing  that  does  not 
happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child’s  body  as 
foon  as  it  is  born. 
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after  the  birth.  Ttiefe  fits  are  generaly  attributed  to 
fome  inward  caufe  j but,  in  fad,  they  ofcencr  proceed 
from  our  own  imprudent  condud.  1 have  known  a 
child  feized  with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  mid- 
wife had  done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off* 
the  rollers  and  bandages,  was  immediately  relieved, 
and  never  had  the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  this  might  be  given,  were  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  on  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  aS  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fl^ins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  flicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had,died  of  convulfion-fits,  which, 
in  all  probability,  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of 
their  clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child 
has  fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  births  and,  if  ic 
be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  mufl  be 
increafed.  But  '■hat  is  not  allj  the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  iikewife 
feverifhi  to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not 
feldom  happen,  they  mufl  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch 
a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider,  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
ome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from- fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contracls  fome 
other  fatal  difcafe  ? When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot, 

its 
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its  lungs,  not  being  fufficiently  expanded,  are  apt 
to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life ; hence  proceed 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
breaft. 

• It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  par- 
ticular pfieces  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
■will  always  vary  in  different  places,  according  to 
cuffom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is,  ^hat  a child  have  no  more  clothes 
than  are  necejfary  to  keep  it  warmj  and  that  they  be  quite 
eafy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume 
"would  not  luffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effe6ls  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drels  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays,  feems, 
however,  to  be  fomewhat  abated;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough 
to  know,  that  the  human  fhape  does  not  folely  de- 
pend upon  whale-bone  and  bend-leather  . 

We  fiiall  only  add,  with  refpedt  to  the  clothes  of 
children,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults;  and,  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very- 
hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the 
tender  fkins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill 

« Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of 

lower  ftadon  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  forry  to  underhand,  that  there  are  hill  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  Very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their" fhape.  As  rcafoning  would  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people, 
I fhall  beg'leave  juft  to  aflc  them.  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  man  ? and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal 
.a  fliort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  human 

body. 
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fm'ellsj  and,  what  is  worfe>  tend  to  produce  vermin 
and  cutaneous difeafes. 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to  theeye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  re* 
tained,  could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No 
mother  or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a 
child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it 
coarfe  clothes } but,  if  fhe  does  not  keep  them  clean, 
it  mull  be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Pood  of  Children^ 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for 
ftn  infant,  but  actually  prepares  it.  Xhis,  however, 
is  not  lufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfel  ves 
wifer  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  Ihew 
the  dirpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
nature,  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  breaft.  The  mother^s  milk,  or 
that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unquefiionably  the  belt 
food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford 
a proper  fubftitute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to 
thrive  for  a few  months  without  the  breaft;  but, 
\vhen  teething,  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  in- 
cident to  childhood,  come  on,  they  generally  perifli. 

A CHILD,  foon  after  the  birth,  Ihews  an  inclination 
to  fuck;  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not 
be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth;  but  this  is 
the  way  to  bring  it  : Befides,  the  firft  milk  that  the 
child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  breaft  anfwers  the  pur- 

^ pofe 
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pofe  of  cleanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the 
apothecary’s  (hop,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevents 
inflammations  of  the  breaft,  fevers,  and  other  dif- 

eafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  llrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
firft  thing  given  to  a child  Ihould  be  drugs.  This  is 
beginning  with  imedicinc  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
that  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, indeed,  that  a child  does  not  difcharge  the 
meconium  fo  foon  as  could  be  wilbed  j this  has  in- 
duced phyficians.  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  fom«hing 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firft  palTages. 
Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrtips,  oils  iSc.  whether  be  pecef- 
fary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indi- 
geftible  fttiff,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to 
make  it  fick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  difeafes, 
than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldonn  long  af- 
ter the  birth  without  having  palfage  both  by  ftool 
and  urine  i though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  want- 
ing forfome  timewithout  any  danger.  But  if  chil- 
dren muft  have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the 
breaft  let  it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  rnilk  i or  rather 
water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar.  If 
this  be  given  without  any  wines  or  fpiceries,  it  w 
neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  ftomach,  nor  occa- 

*'°ufoTthe  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  almoft  eveiy 
r ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeWe  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fuggefts 
fht  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  uni- 

with  the  firftfood  of  children. 
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thing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  reafon- 
ing,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  conduit 
founded  upon  it.  Children  need  very  little  food  for 
fome  time  after  the  birth  ; and  what  they  receive 
fhould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a cooling  quality. 
A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  fufficient  to  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant  ; but  every  per- 
fon  converfant  in  rhefe  matters,  mult  know,  that 
mofl;  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it, 
once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy  ’ 
of  digeftionj  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difificulc 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden  tranfltions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  Ample,  but  to 
refemble,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  the  properties  of 
milk.  Indeed  milk  itfelf  fhould  make  a principal 
part  of  their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned, 
but  for  a long  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
fhews  an  inclination  to  chew  j and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  difeharge  faliva^  while,  by  mij^ 
Jngwiththenurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  a^ 
ford  an  excellent  nourifliment.  Children  difeover  an 

^ ^ caidy' 
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early  incrination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  theif 
hands.  Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  general- 
ly miftake  the  obje6t.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child 
fomething  which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and 
afford  it  nourifhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its 
hands  a piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral. 
A cruft  of  bread  is  the  beft  gum-ftick.  It  not  only 
anfwers  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but 
has  the  additional  properties  of  nourifliing  the  child 
and  carrying  the  faliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which 
is  too  valuable  a liquor  to  be  loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  beft 
methods  is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more 
wholefome  and  nourifliing  this  way  than  boiled,  and 
is  lefs  apt  to  occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  farther 
advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a 
proper  food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be 
plain,  made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented ; 
but,  when  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,or  fuch  things, 
it  becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fliould 
never  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  chil- 
dren live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  four 
their  ftomachs  } but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much 
flefli  heats  the  blood,  and  occafions  fevers  and  other 
•^jflammatory  difeafes.  This  plainly  points  out  a due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetablefood  as  moft  proper 
for  children. 


Few 
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Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  infants,  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough.  Their 
excefles  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be 
gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it, 
by  making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  fuch  a child  fhould  in  time  be  in- 
duced to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a day;  but  fhould  never  be 
accuftomedto  eat  in  the  night;  neither  fhould  it  have 
too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  befl  with  fmall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This^  neither 
overloads  the  ftomach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and 
is  certainly  moft  agreeable  to  nature. 


Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch 
vehemence  againfl;  giving  children  too  much  food, 
that  many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fliun  that 
error,  have  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined 
the  conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev- 
ing herfelf  when  overloaded  ; but  a child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a ftrongor 
healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  bothfides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge;  but 
where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food, 

fT  , 'he  principal 

evil,  and  claims  our  flrifteft  attention.  ^ ^ 
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Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  : But 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  Inclination  for  food, 
■which,  when  children,  we  could  not  endure.  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomachof  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child  ; as  high-feafoned,  faked,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  im- 
proper to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths, 
rich  foups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  mej^l.  Such  a practice 
cannot  fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thofe  children  feldom 
efcape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  hoop- 
ing-cough, or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk, 
water,  butter-milk,  or  whey,  are  the  moft:  proper 
for  children  to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger, 
it  may  be  fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with 
water.  The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft;  well 
enough  without  the  afliftance  of  warm  ftimulants  : 
Befides,  being  naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by 
every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  un- 
ripe fruits.  They  weaicen  the  powers  of  digeftion, 
and  four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it 
becomes  a proper  neft  for  infers.  Children  indeed 
fhew  a great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to 
believe^that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in 
proper  it  would  have  no  bad  effeas.  We 

never  find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly 

regulated.  Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature, 
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and  corredl  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
This  is  what  moft  children  want  j only  care  fhould  be 
taken  left  they  exceed.  Indeed  the  beft  way  to  pre- 
vent children  from  going  to  excels  in  the  ufe  of  fruit, 
or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a proper 
quantity  of  what  is  good  *. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  fhould  be 
fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with 
grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafes. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceflary  for  the  poorj 
glad  to  obtain  at  a fmall  price  what  will  fill  the  bellies 
of  their  children,  they  ftuff  them  two  or  three  times 
a day  with  greafy  potatoes,  or  other  crude  vegetables. 
Children  had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  food 
which  yields  a wholefome  nourifliment,  than  be 
crammed  with  what  their  digeftive  powers  are  un- 
able properly  to  affimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to 
children.  It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces 
grofs  humours.  Indeed,  moft  things  that  are  fat  or 
oily,  have  this  effedl.  Butter,  when  faked,  becomes 
ftill  more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally 
given  to  children  in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would 
recommend  honey.  Honey  is  not  only  wholefome, 
but  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  tends  to  fweeten  the  hu- 
mours. Children  who  eat  honey  are feldom  troubled 

* Children  are  always  fickly  In  the  fruit  fealbn,  which  may  be 
thus  accounted  for  : Two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to 

market  in  this  country  is  really  unripe  ; artd  children  not  being 
in  a condition  to  judge  for  themfelves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a poifon 
to  their  tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care 
of  children,  Ihould  be  llriftly  forbid  to  give  them  any  fruit  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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with  worms : They  arc  alfo  lefs  fubje£t  to  cutane-* 
ous  difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  dietofchiL 
dren  ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren. 
ders  them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re-, 
laxation  is  one  of  the  moft  general  caufes  of  the  dif- 
eafes of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which  tends 
to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  would  notbe  underftood,  by  thefe  obfervations, 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food, 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fuflicient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 


Of  the  Exercife  of  Children* 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
of  man  fhort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  exercise  : Healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  negleaed.  Suflicient  exercife  will 
makeup  for  feveral  defers  in  nurfingj  but  nothingcan 

fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  the 
health,  the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfcif, 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might 
be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from  - 
either  taking  fufHcient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving 
it  to  their  children,  what  have  we  toexpeft  but  dil- 
eafes  and  deformity  among  tlieir  offspring  . 1 he 

rickets,  fo  deftruftive  to  children,  never  appeared  m 
Britain  till  manufaftures  began  to  Hourtlh,  and  pe^o- 
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pie,  attra6led  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to 
follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns.  It  is 
amongft  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly  prevails, 
and  not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  condudt  of  other  young  animals  flicws  the 
propriety  of  givingexercifeto  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon 
as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no 
necefllty  of  moving  in  queft  of  food,  cannot  be  re- 
ftrained  without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe 
with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  mofl:  other  young  ani- 
mals. If  thefe  creatures  were  nor  permitted  to  frifk 
about,  and  take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or 
become  difeafed.  The  fame  inclination  appears  very 
early  in  the  human  fpecies ; but,  as  they  are  not  able 
to  take  exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
their  parents  and  nurfes  toalTift  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The 
bell  method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them 
about  in  the  nurfe’s  arms  This  gives  the  nurfe  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing 
out  every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy. 
Befides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  fet  one  child  tokeepanother  : This 
conduft  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  thefafefl;  and  bed 
method  of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  The 

• The  nurfe  ought  tp  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
pofition  ; as  great  deformity  is  often  the  confequence  of  iuatten- 
fion  to  this  circumllance, 
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common  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading-ftrings 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences.  It 
makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  ftomach  and  bread; : 
By  this  means  the  breathing  is  obftrudled,  the  bread 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  comprefled  j which  mud 
hurt  the  digedion,  and  occalion  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fetupon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  drength  in 
proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children 
are  weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally 
light  j and,  had  they  fkill  to  direft  themfelves,  they 
would  foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight. 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became 
crooked  by  ufing  its  legs  too  foon?  Indeed,  if  a child 
be  not  permited  to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a con- 
flderable  time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon 
them  vvith  its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be 
fome  danger ; but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
child’s  not  having  been  accudomed  to  ufe  its  legs 
from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  midaken. 
By  negledling  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obli^^d  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  "thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpcnd  more  on  me- 
dicine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  profit- 
able bufincfs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  env 
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ployed  : But,  alas  I it  is  not  always  in  their  power. 
Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  neglect  their  offspring, 
in  order  to  procure  the  necelTariesof  life.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  the  Public  to  aflift  them.  Ten  thoufand  times 
more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  State,  by  enabling 
the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than  from 
all  the  * hofpitals  that  ever  can  be  erected  for  that 
purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  'ftru6ture  of  the  human 

body,  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 

exercife  for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is 

¥ 

compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  veffels,  whofe 
fluids  cannot  be  pufhed  on  without  the  aftion  and 
preffure  of  the  mufcles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain  in- 
active, obftruCtions  miifl:  happen,  and  the  humours 
will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occa- 
fion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed  both  the  veffels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  aCtion  of  every  mufcle  might 
pufh  forward  their  contents  j but  without  aCtion, 
this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  effeCt.  This 
part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves  to  a demon- 

* If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  childrea 
alive,  we  ll)oi)ldlofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium  givea 
annually  tp  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive  at 
the  year  s end,  would  fave  more  infaTit-lives  than  if  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a blefling ; wherea* 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befaJ  them  ; 
and,  in  place  of  wilhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  pover- 
ty get  the  better  of  natural  alFeftion,  that  they  are  often  very 
happy  when  they  die. 
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llration  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for  the  prefervatlon 
of  health. 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy : Without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecre- 
tionsduly  performed  j without  exercife,  the  humours 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  rendered 
Itrong  or  firm.  The  aftion  of  the  heart,  the  motion 
of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  fundlions,  are  greatly 
alfifted  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  effefts  are  produced,  would  lead  us  far- 
ther intothececonomyof  the  human  body,  than  mofl 
of  thofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended  would  be 
able  to  follow.  We  fliall  therefore  only  add,  that, 
where  exercife  is  negleded,  none  of  the  animal  func- 
tions can  be  duly  performed  j and,  when  that  is  the 
cafe,  the  whole  conftitution  muft  go  to  wreck. 

A GOOD  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firfl; 
objed  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a 
foundation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life  ; 
and  whoever  negleds  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to 
his  offspring,  but  tofociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often  done 
folelv  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at 
fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchoolmafter 
is  made  the  nurfe  ; and  the  poor  child  is  fixt  to  a 
feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a day,  which  time  ought  to 
be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sitting  fo  long 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worft  effeds  upon  the 
body  5 nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early  applica- 
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tion  weakens  the  faculties,  andofcen  fixes  in  the  mind 
an  averfion  to  books,  which  continues  for  life  *. 


But,  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be 
quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  fel- 
dom  become  either  fcholars  or  men  ! 


Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors;  their  breathing  not  only  renders'  the 
place  unwholefomc,  but,  if  any  one  of  them  happens 
to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infeflion.  A fingle 
child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate  the 
bloody  flux,  the  hooping-cough,  theitch,  orotherdif- 
eafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a numerous  fchool. 

But,  iffalhion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  to  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  adive  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
motetheir  growth,  andftrengthen  their  conftitutions. 
Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing  an 
hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to 


dren  a leaft  r II  h ^ 

endT  J of  parental 

nref  ^ ^ afteftion,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 

P rent  fo  many  deplorable  inftances.  Though  few  fathers  have 

they  cannorf  children,  yetmoft  mothers  have  ; and  furely 
tney  cannot  be  better  employed.  ^ 


employ 
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employ  a proper  pare  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly  and 
ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  produce  many  excellent 
effefls. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  t, aught  the  military  exercife. 
This  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them  with 
courage,  and,  when  their  country  called  for  their 
afliftance,  would  enable  them  to  a6t  in  her  defence, 
without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedious  and  trou- 
blefome  courfe  of  inftrudions,  at  a time  when  they 
are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  morions,  geftures,  &c.  * 

An  elfeminate  education  will  infallibly  Ipoil  the 
belt  natural  conftitution  j and,  if  boys  are  brought 
up  in  a more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought 
to  be,  they  never  will  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful 
to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is  fet 
down  to  her  frame,  before  fhe  can  put  on  her  clothes  i 
and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  efteem. 
It  is  unneceflary  here  to  infift  upon  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They 
are  pretty  well  known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a cer- 
tain time  of  life.  But  fuppofe  this  critical  period  to 
be  got  over,  greater  dangers  ftill  await  them  when 
they  come  to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  been 
early  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run 
great  hazard  in  childbed  j while  thofe  who  have  been 


• I am  happy  to  find  that  the  maftersof  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  praaice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a 
drill  ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  «^ife.  Thi  . 
befides  contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would 

have  manyother  happy  effects.  ufed 


ufed  to  romp  about,  and  take  fufficient  exercife,  arc 
feldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can,  at  the  fame 
time,  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and 
a good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement 
generally  occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  theftomach,  lofsof  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
The  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  *not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  awkward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit  at 
many  kinds  of  needlework,  and  the  delicate  flexible 
ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftrudted  in  many  trifling  accomplifhments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
complifliments,  but  would  have  them  only  confidered 
as  fecondary,  and  always  difregarded  when  they  im- 
pair health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  fo  em- 
ployed as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  5 but, 
when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  benefited, 
is  areal  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are  few  em- 
ployments, except  fedentary  ones,  by  which  children 
can  earn  a livelihood  j and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too 
foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions.  Thus,  by  gaining 
a few  years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lofe  twice 
as  many  m the  latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render 
the  perfon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does  live. 
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In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  abler-* 
vacion,  one  needs  only  look  into  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns,  where  he  will  find  a puny  degenerate 
race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives,  feldorn 
exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life  9 or^  if  they  do, 
being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become  a burden  to 
fociety.  Thus  arts  and  manufaftures,  though  they 
may  increafethe  riches  of  a country,  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good 
policy  would  therefore  require,  that  fuch  people  as 
labour  during  life,  Ihould  not  be  fet  too  early  to  work* 
Every  perfonconverfant  in  the  breed  ofhorfes,  or  other 
working  animals,  knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard 
labour  too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage. 
This  is  equally  true  with  refpeflto  the  human  fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  Ways  of  employing 
young  people  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
eafier^parts  of  gardening,  hulbandry,  or  any  bufinefs 
carried  on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper.  Thefe 
are  employments  which  moft  young  people  are  fond 
of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted 
to’their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength  *. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neceflity 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  for  aftive  diverfions.  This 
would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and 
prevent  their  conftitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient ; but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 


* I have  been  told  that  In  China,  where  the  police  is  the  belt 
in  the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  part  ot 
gardening  and  hulhandry;  as  weeding,  gathering  Hones  off  the 

land  and  fuch  like.  fpent 
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fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  withoutdoorsj 
is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannotgo abroad* 
they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home.  The  beft 
method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in 
a long  roomi  or  dance.  This  laft  kind  of  exercife,  if 
not  carried  to  excefs,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young 
people.  It  cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration 
ftrengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  whoufed  to  fay^  that  he  made  liis  children 
dance,  inftead  of  giving  them  phyfic.  It  were  well 
■if  more  people  followed  his  example. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrengthened, 
the  circulation  and  fecretiohs  promoted,  and,  were 
It  conduced  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  the 
nckets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented. 
The  ancientSj  wHo  took  every  method  to  render 
c iildren  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  ftrangers  to  the 

u credit  report, 

t epraftice  of  immerfing  children  daily  in  cold  water 
mull  have  been  very  common  among  our  anceftors 
TrtE  greateft  objedlion  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 

^ ftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
hefe  are  often  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
ringth^cm  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I havc- 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
1km  after  bathing  it,  left  it  ftould  cleftroy  the  effcdl 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  putclothes  dipt  in  the 
-ater  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  W,  or 

th«  h i believe, 
hein.v  u ^ ^‘rtue  of  the  water  depends  upon  its 

Place®thdr"'”tr"'  ^ ‘"''U.  While  others 

place  their  confidence  in  a certain  number  of  dips,  as 

^ chree 
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three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like;  and  the  world  could  not 

perfuade  them  ifthefe  do  not  fucceed  to  try  it  a little 
longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of  nurfes,  children  lofe 
the^enefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
phyfician  from,  that  medicine  are  often  fruftrated,  ^ 
We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide 
the  cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong 
ufe  of  it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at 
leaft  have  its  extremities  daily  waQied  in  cold  water. 
This  is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than 
none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffice  ; but,  in  the  warm 
feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a ten- 
dency to  the  rickets  orfcrophula,  its  wholebody  ought 

to  be  frequently  immerfed  in  cold  water,  Care  how 
ever  muft  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is 
hot,  or  theftomach  full.  The  child  Ihould  be  dipt 
only  once  at  a time,  fhould  be  taken  out  immediate- 
ly, and  have  its  flcin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

‘ihe  badeffe^s  of  unwhokfome  Air  upon  Children, 

Few  things  prove  more  deftruftive  to  children  than 
confined  or  unwhokfome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpitals,  or 
parifh  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  generally 
Lwded  with  old,  fickly,  and  infirm  people  j by 
which  means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  per 
rious  that  it  becomes  a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholcfome  air  is  likewife  deftrN&ve  o, 
many  of  the  children  born  m great  towns.  There 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  d.rty,  ronfinedi 
houfes.  to  which  the  frelh  a.r  has  no  accefs.  T 
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grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robuft,’ may  live  in 
luch  fituations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  their 
offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe 
who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are 
' not  able  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  we  mufc  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the  greater 
part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this  excufe.  Ic 
is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  theirchildren  be  daily  car- 
ried abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  theopen  airfora 
fufficient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed  better  if  the 

mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are  often 
negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  achild  to  fit  or 
lie  on  thedamp  ground,  inftead of  leadingor  carrying 
It  about  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as 
her  children  ^ and  how  can  fhe  be  better  employed 
than  in  attending  them  ? 

Avery  bad  cullom  prevails,  of  making  children 
lleep  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nnrferv 
ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  belt  aired  room 
in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome 
buttheheatreiaxestheir  folids,  rendersthem  delicate’ 
and  difpofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other  diforders’ 

or  IS  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  them  up  tooclofe  in 

cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would  think  that  nurfes 
were  afraid  left  children  Ihould  fuffer  by  breathin„. 

face  while*  j'”"  actually  cover  the  child’s 

the  wl  wrap  a covering  over 

is  in  the  time  it 

■t.  Craoles  indeed  are  on  many  accounts  hurt- 

° ^ ' ful 
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ful  to  children,  and  it  would  be  better  if  their  ufe 
W2.S  totally  laid  afide  *i 

A CHILD  is  generally  laid  to  Qeep  with  all  its 
clothes  on  ; and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped 
above  them,  it  muft  be  overheated  ; by  which  means 
it  cannot  fail  to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  cradle,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its 
ufual  clothing,  which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
fleep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
.Treat  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants  nurfed  in  a 
hot-houfe,  inftead  of  the  open  air.  Though  feh 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  fomc 
Le,  they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength 
vigour,  and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  a 
;ied  in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to 
-bear  it  afterwards^  ftiould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  whohavt 
be^n  accullomed  m open  air,  Ihould  not  be  too  ea^ 
rent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  un 
wholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view  o 
forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to 
their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learning 


vr ?rr  i'“  ; ““  t?- 

head  and  ears  in  nia  y ^ poor  babe;: 

middle  of  June.  “'SE  granted  during  n.y  A.y,  I found 

but,  though  this  ind  S fame  fuuutiou.  Death,  as  m.gh 

U always  on  “y  « ;„f,„,  f,om  nil  its  miferies  1 but  ,t 

be  eapeaed,  foo"  i f„m  thof 

;“utc::w”h;r;::.dfa.aiio«rehiid. 


ought, 
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ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frefh, 
dry,  wholefome  air,  and  fhould  never  be  too  much 
crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it, 
I fliallonlyobferve,  that,  of  fcveral  thoufands  of  chiL 
dren  which  have  been updermy  care,  Ido  notremem- 
ber  one  inllance  of  a lingle  child  who  continued 
healthy  in  a dole  confined  fituation  j but  have  often 
known  the  mofl:  obflinate  difeafes  cured  byrernovinp 
them  from  fuch  a fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 


Of  Nurfes, 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time. 
Common  fenfe  will  di  red  every  one  to  chufe  a womaA 
who  is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk  *.  If  fhe  beat 
thefame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  file 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all, 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a 
healthy  child  upon  her  breaft.  But,  as  the  mifcon-f 
dud  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of  their  moft 
capital  blunders,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of  . 
parents,  and  to  make  them  look  more  ftridly  into  the 
condud  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
their  infant  offspring. 

. - ^ often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  give  an 

infant  to  a nurfe  to  be  fuckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  niilkia 
her  breaft. 
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Though  it  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  every  woman  who 
tiurfes  for  hire  cu^ht  to  be  carefully  looked  after y other'' 
wife  foe  will  not  do  her  duty.  For  this  leafon  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  niirfed  under  their 
own  eye,  if  poffible  ; and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  fhould  be  extremely  circumfpefl:  in  the  choice  of 
thofe  perfons  to  whom  they  intruft  them.  It  is  folly 
to  imagine  that  any  woman,  who  abandons  her  own 
child  to  ftickle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  Ihould 
feel  all  theaffeaionsof  a parent  towards  her  nurfling ; 
yet  fo  neceffary  are  thefc  alfedlions  in  a nurfe,'  that, 
but  forthem,the  human  race  wouldfoon  be  extindt. 
Pne  of  the  moft  common  faults  of  thofe  who 

nuiTe  for  hire,  is  to  dofe  children  with  ftupefafUves,  or 

fuch  things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe, 
who  does  not  give  a child  lufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air  to  make  it  deep,  and  does  not  chufe  to  be 
difturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail  to  pro- 
cure for  it  a dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron, 
or,  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe,  adram  of  fpirits, 
or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thde,  though  they  be  cer- 
tain poifon  to  infants,  are  every  day  adminiftred  by 
many  whq  bear  thecharaaer  of  very  good  nurfes*. 

A NURSE  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defea  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  llrong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  miftake.  The  mnly  thing  that 

has  any  chance  to  fupplytheplaceofthe  nurfe’s  milk, 

muft  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as 

*If  a mother  on  vifitlng  her  child  at  nurfe  finds  it  always 
afieep,  I would  advife  her  to  remove  it  immediately  ; otherwife 
it  will  foon  flpepits  laft. 


cow’s 
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cow  s milk,  afs  s milk,  or  the  like,  with  good  bread. 
It  never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors. 
Thele,  inftead  of  nourifliing  an  infant,  never  fail  to 
produce  the  contrary  effe6l. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fuffering  them 
to  cry  longand  vehemently.  This  ftrainstheir  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child  never  con- 
tinues to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might 
always  be  difcovered  by  proper  att.ention  ; and  the 
nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almofl; 
Ipent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  muft 
be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  intruded  with 
the  care  of  an  human  creature. 


Nurses  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  furpefted.  They  trull  to  it,  andnegleft  their  duty. 
Inever  knewagood  nurfe  who  had  her  Godfrey’s  cor- 
dials,^  Dafl^y’s  elixirs,  &c.  at  hand.  Such  generally 
imagine  that  a dofe  of  medicine  will  make  up  for 
a defeas  in  food,  air,  exercife,  and  cleanlinefs. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet  is  an- 
other  very  pernicious  cullom  of  indSent’nurfts 

tne  ntant,  and  by  relaa.ng  the  folids.  occalions  fcro 

Phulas,  rickets,  and  other  difeafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is 
always  to  be  fufpedted.  ^ cnrty  nurle  is 

free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
fldn  B^th  r ’ 'ho 

eruDtinn  f ^ Po<:h  critical 

Arrn  ^ infedious  diforde^ 

^ wonder. 
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wonder,  as  Nature  isoppofed  in  the  very  nnethod  (he 
takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which 
every  nurfe  (liouM  ohferve,  never  to  (lop  anyeruption 
without  proper  advice,  or  being  well  a(Tured  that  it 
is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never 
to  be  done  without  previous  evacuations. 


Loose  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
often  prevents  or  carries  ofFthe  difeafes  of  infants.  If 
thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked;  but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greateft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firft  appearance 
of  loofe  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftrim 
gents,  or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  in- 
flammatory fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  areocca- 
fioned.  A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gent|e  yomit,  or  fome 
other  evacuation,  fhould  always  precede  the  ufe  of 
aftringent  medicines*. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing 
■ the  difeafes  of  children  frqm  their  parents.  This 
they  are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the 
difeafe  is  the  effea  of  their  own  negligence.  Many 
inftances  might  be  given  of  perfons  who  haye  been 
rendered  lame  for  life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s 
arms,  which  flie,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the 

. misfortune  was  paft  cure.  Every  parent  who  intrutts 

a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  her 
■ the  ftrifteft  charge  not  to  conceal  the  moft  trifling 
diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 


* Some  nurfes  are  fo  cjftrernely  nice,  tlrat  rather  than  t^ke  the 

trouble  of  cleaning  a child  frequently,  they  will  attempt  to  Hop 

up  the  palTage  ; and  there  are  not  wanting  inllances  of  > 

„faids  who  have  adually  been  known  to  make  ufe  of  cork^ 
this  purpofe.  What  have  not  mothers  to  feijr.  who  intruft  their 

children  to  the  care  of  giddy  girls  J 
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We  can  fee  no  reafpn  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  fiiould  not  'be 
puniflied.  A few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants ; but,  as  there  is  little  reafon'to 
exped  that  itever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after 
their  children,  and  not  to  trull  fo  valuable  a treafprc 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hirelino-. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  maiiagement  of  chil- 
dren depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs  in 
life,  but  likewife  the'fafetyand  profperityof  the  ftate 
to  which  they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the 
rum  of  any  ftate,  where  it  prevails  ; ard,  when  its 
foundations  arelaidin  infancy,  itcan never  afterwards 
bevyhollyeradicated.  Parents wholovetheiroffsprino-, 
and  willi  well  to  their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the 
management  of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak, or  ef- 
feminate, and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to 
render  their  conftitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  Tons ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer'd  legions  urg’d  their  way. 

Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime 

^ Armftron^', 
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Of  the  laborious,  the  SEDENTARY, 
AND  THE  STUDIOUS. 

/"  M '“'HAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes 
g from  the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a 
fad  well  known  ; but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter 
of  fome  difficulty.  Moft  people  are  under  a neceffity 
of  following  the  employments  to  which  they  have 
been  bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or 
not.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a ge- 
neral way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  againft  thofe 
occupations  which  are  hurtful  to  health,  weffiall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the'danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  pro- 
pofe  the  moft  rational  methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymists,  founders,  glafs-makers,  and  feveral 
other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholcfome  air  which 
they  are  obliged  tobreathe.  This  air  is  notonly  loaded 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from  metals  and 
minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with  phlogifton  as  to  b? 
rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fufficiently, 
and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes  of  re- 
fpiration.  Hence  proceed  afthmas,  coughs,  andcon- 
fumptions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who 
follow  thefe  employments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  -as  far  as  poffible, 
the  places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on, 
oucrht  to  be  conftruded  with  the  utmoft  care  for  dif- 
charging  the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  ad- 
mitting a free  current  of  frefli  air.  Such  artifts 

ought; 
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GUght  never  tocontinue  toolongat  work;  and  when 
they  give  over,  they  fliould  fufFer  themfelves  to  cool 
gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes  before  they  go 
into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while 
their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  toindulge  in  raw  fruits,  fal- 
lads,  or  anything  that  is  cold  on  the  ftomach. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are 
likewife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air  The  air,  by  its 
ftagnation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper 
fpring  and  other  qualities  neceffary  for  refpiration, 
but  is  often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as 
to  become  a moft  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  moft  deftruc- 
tive  to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp,  and 
the  choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poi- 
Ion,  by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  The  dan- 
ger from  the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it 
explode  beforejt  accumulates  in  toogreat  quantities  j 
and  the  latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  pro- 
moting a free  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 

hkewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
flein,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  diforders,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 

andfeveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious 
to  the  health. 

I Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  falling,  nor  to 
I continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ouo-ht  to  be 
! nounfliing,  and  their  liquor  generous : NothTng  more 

^ certainly 
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certainly  hurts  them  than  livingtoolow.  They  fhould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftiveqefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
bo(dy,  but  (heaths  and  defends  the  inteflines  from  the 
ill  effefts  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or 
metals  ought  to  wa(h  carefully,  and  to  change  their 
clothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing 
would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fucli' 
people  than  a ftrift,  and  almoft  religious  regard  to 
cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  manyothers  who  work  in  metals,  are 
battle  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners,  and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  bqilers  of  oil,  ^nd  all  who 
work  in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable 
to  fufFer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of 
thefe  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to 
cleanlinefs  as  miners  j and  when  they  are  troubled 
with  naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife 
thei-q  to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fub, 
ftances  ought  always  to  be  manufaftured  as  freffl  as 
poffible.  When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become 
unwholefome  to  thofe  who  manufadure  them,  bu; 
likewife  to  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood, 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjea,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation  j we  (hall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind under  the  gei^eral  clafles  oi  Laborious,  Sedentary 

and  StudidiiS' 
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THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  whofollow  laborious  employments 
ate  in  general  the  mod'  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on,  expofethem  moreparticularly  to 
fome  difeafes.  Hufbandmcn,  for  example,  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  the  weather^  which,  in 
this  country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudderi,  and 
occafion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,rheumatifms,  fevers 
and  other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced 
to  work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above 
their  ftrength,  which,  by  overftraining  the  velTelsj 
occafion  afthmas,  ruptures,  &c. 

Those  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  af- 
flidted  with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned 
by  the  frequent  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor 
living,  bad  water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they 
are  frequently  expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with 
more  violence,  than  is  neceffary  for  common  refpi- 
ration  t By  this  means  the  tender  veffiels  of  the  lungs 
are  overftretched,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a 
fpitting  of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  men- 
tions an  inftance,  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon 
a wager,  carried  an  afs  j but  was  foon  after  feized  with 
a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effedl 
of  mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  fhould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  icproceeds 

from 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
flrongeft  men  are  moft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  adlivity.  It  Is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafls  of  his  ftrength  without  a rupture, 
a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine, 
the  daily  inftances  we  have  of  the  fatal  effeils  of  car- 
rying great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like, 
would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  praflices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
farlly  require  a great  exertion  of  ftrength,  as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  fol- 
lowthefe  but  men  of  a ftrongbody;  and  they  ftiould 
never  exert  their  ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too 
long.  When  the  mufcles  are  violently  drained,  fre^ 
quent  reft  is  neceflary,  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
cover their  tone  ; without  this,  the  ftrength  and  con- 
ftitution  will  foon  be  worn  out,  and  a premature  old 
ase  brought  on. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  we>: 
feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impoffible  for  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe 
inconveniencies  ; but  it  is  known  from  experience, 
that  their  ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented 
by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  paftion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
the  erifipelas ; but  they  may  likwife  proceed  from  fla- 
tulent and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally  eat 

unfermented 
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unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and 
other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw, 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 
they  often  drink  four  milk,  ftale  fmall  beer^  or  the 
like.  Such  a n^ixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  extremities,  are  likewife  common  amongft  thofe 
svho  labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often 
attributed  to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon  ; but 
they  generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat’afcer 
cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids 

&c  come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to 
the  file,  and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  wa- 
ter  by  which  myans  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 

‘he  veffels 

notyielding  fo  quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens,  and 
an  inflammation  or  mortification  enfues 
Whb«  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  oucht 
keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time°to 
warn  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well 

aTe  r:  b7  "'-people 

are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprive/of 

he  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy 

It  to  rub  the  parts  affhaed  with  fnow,  or,  where  it 

he  fi“re  or  ot  *‘‘h 

itnd^flee^L' the  fum  ' xL^Jlaice  isX  d 

l^nt  fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  endTf 

fuinmer 
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fummer  and  begirining  of  autumn,  are  frequentl}^ 
occafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off 
work,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  Onould  go  home,  or,  at  lead,  get 
under  fome  cover,  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves 
in  fafetyi 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 
thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times  ; and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  fhould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenifhed  with  frelh  nouridiment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
■worftkirtd. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpefb 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
' indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might 
for  the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome. 
In  fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  care- 
' lefs  even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreffing  their  own 
vi(RuaIs.  Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal 
a-day  in  indolence,  rather  than  labour,  though  it 
were  to  procure  them  the  greateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the'  body  is 
not  fufficiently  nourilhed,  the  humours  become  vi- 
tiated, and  the  folids  weak  j from  whence  the  moft 
fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife  pro- 
duftive  of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  re- 
markable that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food 
are  generally  affefled  with  difeafes  of  the  dan,  which 
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feldom  fail  to  difappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a 
good  pallure.  This  (hews  how  much  a good  (late 
of  the'humoiirs  depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity  of 
proper  nouriflimenT. 

Poverty  not  Only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forefight;  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in 
their  power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to 
make  a fhift  to  live  from  day  to  day  j and,  when  any 
difeafe  overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  ihdeed. 
Here  the  godlike  viitue  of  charity  ought  always  to 
exert  itfelf.  To  relieve  the  induftrious  poor  in  dif- 
trefs,  is  furely  the  moft  exalted  ad  of  religion  and 
humanity.  They  alone,  who  are  witneffes  of  thofe 
fcenes  of  calamity,  can  form  a notion  of  what  num- 
. bers  perifh  in  difeafes,  for  want  of  proper  afliHance, 
and  even  for  want  of  the  necelTaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolilh  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfclves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead;  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf- 
murderers. 

The  office  of  a foldier,  in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  amongft  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffier  many  hardfhips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watchin^r,  un- 
wholefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion 
levers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 

^ eipecially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in 

^ the 
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the  yc3.r.  A.  few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Those  who  have  the  command  of  armies,  fhould 
take  care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well 
fed.  They  ought  alfo  to  finifh  their  campaigns  in  due 
feafon,  and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well- 
aired  winter-quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  Tick  at  a proper  diftance 
from  thofe  in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve 

the  lives  of  the  foldiery  *. 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered>mongft  the  labo- 
rious. They  undergo  great  hardlhips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  violence  of  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom. 


* It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted-;  that  foldiers  fulFer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
ihips  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle,  they  will  be  vicious.  It 
would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a fcheme  be  forme 
for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy 
and  more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objeds  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day  and 
advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlenefs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
made  without  hurting  manufadures ; and  foldiers  might  be  en- 
abled to  marry,  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kind 
might  eafily  be  conduaed,  fo  as  not  todeprefs  the  martial  fpint, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day 
Ld  always  to  work  without  doors : no  foldier  fhould  be  fuffered 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment,  be- 
dcnta  y employments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  un- 
Sr^or  the  Ldliiips  of  war;  whereas  working  for  a few  hours 
every  day  without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace 
their  nerves,  and  increafe  their  llrength  and  courage. 
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a wafting  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
confequences  of  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  liver,  or  ob- 
ftructions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife  j and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftrudions  and  adhefions  will  enfue. 
Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofturein  which 
ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  ready  to 
contra6l  a habit  of  bending  forwards,  and  often  prefs 
with  their  breaft  upon  a table  or  bench.  This  pofture 
cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a mail 
opened,  whofepericardium  adhered  tothebreaft-bone 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  obftru6t  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  probable 
caufe  that  could  be  afligned  for  this  fingular  fymptom 
was,  that  the  man,  whofe  bufinefs  was  waiting,  ufed. 
conftantly  to  fit  in  a bending  pofture,  with  his  bread 
prefling  upon  the  edge  of  a flat  table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and  inadlivity  ne- 
ver fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digedion.  Hence  the 
humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak 
and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often occaflons grievous 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies, 
palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  bed  way  to 
prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at  one  time, 
and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food, 

or 
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or  taking  frequently  a little  of  fome  opening  medi- 
cine. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflifled 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  praftifed  as 
feldom  as  pofiible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes 
fliould  be  (haded,  and  the  head  fhould  not  be  held 
too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they 
■ Ihould  be  bathed_^every  night  and  morning  iri  cold 
water,  to  which  a little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions 
are  very  defedive  in  the  (tudious.  The  dropfy  is 
often  occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours 
which  ought  to  be  carried 'off  in  this  way.  Any 
perfon  may  obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  (well, 
and  that  this  goes  off  by  exercife ; which  clearly 
points  out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  oftefi 
the  effed  of  fllidy.  Nothing  affeds  the  nerves  fo 
much  as  int^enfe  thought.  It  rn  a manner  unhinges 
the  whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital 
motions,  but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Flence  a 
delirium,  melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often 
the  effed  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine, 
there  is  no  difeafe  which  can  proceed  either  from  a 
bad  (late  of  the  humours,  a defed  of  theufual  fecre- 
tions,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous  fydem,  which 
may  not  be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  mod  affliding  of  all  the  difeafes  which  at- 
tack the  dubious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe 
feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought. 
It  may  rather  be  called  a complication  of  maladies, 
than  a fingle  one.  To  what  a wretched  condition  are 
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that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  beftowed  in  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives; 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafesof  fea-faring  peo* 
pie  is  excefs.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after  having 
been  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or 
their  own  conftitiitions,  they  plunge  headlong  into 
all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfift  till  a fever  puts 
an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not 
the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our 
brave  Tailors  die  on  foreign  coafts.  Such  people 
ought  not  to  live  too  lowj  but  they  will  find  mo- 
deration the  belt  defence  againfi:  fevers,  and  many 
other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fhould  change 
their  clothes  as  Toon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  They 
fhould  not,  in  this  cafe,  have  recourfe  to  fpirits,  or 
other  ftrong  liquors,  but  fliould  rather  drink  fuch  as 
are  weak  and  diluting,  of  a proper  warmth,  and  go 
immediately  to  bed,  where  a found  fleep  and  a gentle 
fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  Tailors  TuiTers  moft  from  un- 
wholcTome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  faked  pro- 
vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
Tcurvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  yoyagesj  yec 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done 
towards  effecting  fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
beftowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time 
at  Tea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept, 

^ 2 the 
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the  juices  of  them,  either  freQi  or  fermented,  may. 
With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the 
< Blip’s  company,  ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long 

voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewile  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Meal  will  keep  for  a long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frelh  bread  might  frequently  be 
made.  Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with 
boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank 
even  in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is 
found  to  be  an  antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  Small 
wines  and  cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid 
in-  and  Hiould  they  turn  four,  they  would  fti>i/)e 
ufeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  againft 
difeafes,  and  fhould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpe- 
cially  at  fea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water 

they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 

to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks, 

Freih  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
j.  -r vporprahles.  ought  to  be  uled 


made  of  oeas 


men 


how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention, 
tal  to  feamen  may  be  prevented.  In  ; 
eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was 


he  was  expofed  to  every  climate, 
^ 11  Lnnflreci 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things  to 
the  cleanlinefs  of  fea- faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  moft  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world  j but  when 
thefe  are  negledled,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  beft  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafls,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This 
will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes. 
About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day  ; or 
if  this  Ikould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  two  drachms 
of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for 
two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  brandy, 
and  half  a wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  ajitidote  againft  fluxes, 
putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 
climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  me- 
dicine be  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water, 
wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made  in- 
to an  elecfliuary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the 
like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

'Though  nothing  can  be  more  co-ntrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  the  far  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  Al- 
moft  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufadluring 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be 
reckoned  fedentary 

Agricul- 

* The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  lludipus  j \yc  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  rellri<3;ing  it 

E 3,  to 
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Agriculture,  the  firft  and  moft  healthful  of  all 
employiiients,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  ima- 
gine that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufRcient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.^  An 
ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  fa- 
mily from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground.  So 
might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  contented  to 
live  like  a Roman.  This  Ihews  what  an  immenfe 
increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and 
all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic 
riches.  Where  it  is  negleded,  whatever  wealth  may 
be  imported  from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will 
abound  at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,'  the 
fluctuating  ftate  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that 
thoufands  of  people  may  be  in  full  employment  to- 
day, and  in  beggary  to-morrow.  This  can  never 
happen  to  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  always  by  in- 
duftry  obtain,  at  lead,  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  necelTary,  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon  Ihould 
be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were  fuch  em- 
ployments intermixed  with  the  more  aClive  and  la- 
borious, they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conftanc 
conflnement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man  will  not 
be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day  j but  if  he 


to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety, 
be  denominated  fedentary  as  the  lludious,  with  this  particular 
difadvantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to 
poftures,  which  the  ftudious  need  not  do,  unlefs  they  pleafe. 
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is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  foon  become 
delicate. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people;  they  likewife  ruffcr  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to 
fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  or  ftay-makers,  for  ex- 
ample, crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  fingle  perfon  to  breathe' 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue  for 
many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition  of 
fundry  candles,  wdiich  tend  likewife  to  wade  the  air, 
and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that  is 
breathed  repeatedly,  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes 
unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of 
the  phthifical  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
breaft,  fo  incident  to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
fome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly 
increafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  have  bad 
lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe  who  fit 
near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  infefted.  It  would  be  a rare  thing, 
however,  to  find  a dozen  of  fedentary  people  all  in 
good  health.  The  danger  of  crowding  them  toge- 
ther muft  therefore  be  evident  to  every  one. 


* A perfon  of  obfervation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  th: 
moft  taylors  die  of  confumptions ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  i 
the  unfavourable  poftures  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwholt 
fomenefs  of  thofe  places  where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on. 
more  attention  was  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  ( 
human  lives,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied ; but  whl 
mafters  only  mind  their  own  intereft,  nothing  will  be  done  ft 
the  fafety  of  their  fervants. 

E + 
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Many  of  thole  who  follow  fedentary  employments 
are  conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  Ihoemakers, 
taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  is  extremely 
hurtful.  A bending  pofture  obftruas  all  the  vital 
motions,  and  of  courfe  muft  deftroy  the  health. 
Accordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally  com- 
plaining of  indigeftions,  flatulencies,  head-achs, 
pains  of  the  bread,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  being 
pufhed  forwards  by  an  ered  pofture,  and  the  aftion 
of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
Hence  indigeftions,  coftivenefs,  wind,  and  other 
hypochondriacal  affieftions,  theconftant  companions 
of  the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can 
be  duly  performed  where  exercife  is  wanting;  and 
when  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in 
this  way,  is  retained  too  long  in  th,e  body,  it  muft 
have  bad  effedts,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the 

mafs  of  humours. 

A BENDING  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  comprefiTed,  the  air  cannot  have 
free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them 
properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  ^ 

fbrmed,  which  often  end  in  confumptions.  Befides, 
the  proper  adlion  of  the  lungs  being  abfo  utely  ne- 
ceflfary  for  making  good  blood,  when  that  organ 
fails,  the  humours  foon  become  univerfally  depraved, 
and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  prelTure 
on  fh"  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities 
«hich  obftrufls  the  circulation  tn  thefe  parts  an 

renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus 

makers,  &c.  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  the  k s 
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altogether;  befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by 
stagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  perfpiration  is  obftrudted: 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes,  fo  common 

among  fedentary  artificers. 

A BAD  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confe- 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employ- 
ments. The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually 
bent,  puts  on  a crooked  fhape,  and  generally  re- 
mains fo  ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has 
already  been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the 
vital  functions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A SEDENTARY  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an 
univerfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great 
fource  from  whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary 
people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyfterics, 
and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common,  were  very 
little  knowD  in  this,  country  before  fedentary  artificers 
became  fo  numerous  : and  they  are  very  little  known 
ftill  among  fuch  of  our  people  as  follow  adlive  em- 
ployments without  doors,  though  in  great  towns  at 
Icaft  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflidled  with 
them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  w^o  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life, 
like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for  exer- 
cife  ; we  fhall,  however,  throw  out  a few  hints  with 
refpedt  to  the  moft  likely  means  for  preferving  the 
health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which  fome  of 
them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to  obfcrve. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  arti- 
ficers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  poflure.  They 
ought  therefore  to  ftand  or  fit  as  eredt  as  the  nature 

of 
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of  their  employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  change  their  pofture  frequently,  and  fhould 
never  fit  too  long  at  a time  j but  leave  off  work  and 
walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  prornote 
the  vital  fundlions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too 
little  time  forexercife;  yet,  Ihort  as  it  is,  they  fel- 
dom  employ  it  properly.  A journeyman  taylor  or 
weaver,  for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for 
exercife  and  frefh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes 
often  to  fpend  them  in  a public-houfe,  or  in  playing 
at  fome  fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  lofes 
both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  awkward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effed:  of  cuftom 
than  neceflity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be 
contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  to  fit  round,  with 
liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft 
upon  a foot-board,  as  they  fhould  chufe,  A place 
might  likewife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for  working 
as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and 
occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  Nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their  health,  than 
a ftrift  attention  to  it ; and  fuch  of  them  as  negledb 
it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  health,  but  of 
becoming  a nuifance  to  fociety. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fhould  pay  the 
ftriclert  regard  to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard 

without  doors  will  foon  throw  off  a debauch  j but  one 

who 
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who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it 
often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are  leized  with  ^ 
fevers  after  hard-drinking.  When  fuch  perfons  feel 
their  fpirits  low,  infiead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for 
relief,  they  fhould  ride,  or  walk  in  the  fields.  This 
would  remove  the  complaint  more  efFedtually  than 
ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt  the  conftitution. 

Instead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  fhall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  fliould  cultivate 
a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This  he 
might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  Icifure  hours, 
fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufement,  ^ 
while  it  produced  many  of  the  necefifaries  of  life. 
After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man  will  re- 
turn with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment  within 
doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and  frefii 
herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  per- 
petual profpedl  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpedf, 
however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the 
happinefs  that  moft  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing, 
building,  &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief 
employments  of  the  more  early  ages  : and,  when 
kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein 
true  happinefs  confifted  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufafturers  in  great  towns  j but  obfervadon  proves, 

that 
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that  the  plan  Is  very  praflicable.  In  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  in  Yorkffiire,  where  the  great  iron  maiiu- 
faflure  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman 
cutler  who  does  not  poflefs  a piece  of  ground,  which 
he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This  praftice  has  many 
falutary  effedts.  It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to 
take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many 
greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  they 
would  never  think  of  purchafing.  There  can  be  no 
reafon  why  manufadturers  in  any  other  town  in  Great 
Britain  fhould  not  follow  the  fame  plan.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  fuch  a place  as  London  a 
plan  of  this  kind  is  not  praflicablej  yet  even  there 
fcdentary  artificers  may  find  opportunities  of  taking 
air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe  to  embrace  them. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into  ‘ 
great  towns.  This  fituation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages ; but  it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  poffefs  a piece  of  ground  •,  which  indeed 
moft  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exercife, 
but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably.  So  far 
at  leaft  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in 
great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in 
greater  affluence,  and  feldom  fail  to  rear  a healthy 

fc> 

and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  In  one  ffiapeor 
another,  is  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  health.  Thofe  who 
negleCf  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life, 
'■'can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate, 
they  languifh  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an 
untimely  grave. 
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Intense  thinking  is  fo  deftruftive  to  health,  that 
few  inftances,  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons 
who  are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always 
implies  a fedentary  lifej  and  when  intenfe  thinking 
is  joined  to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequences 
imift  be  bad.  We  have  frequently  known  even  a few 
months  of  dole  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an  excellent 
conftitution,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous  com- 
plaints which  could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evi- 
dently not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than 
for  perpetual  adlion,  and  would  be  as  foon  worn  out 
by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree* 
Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation, 
and  promote  all  the  fecretions;  whereas  fadnefs  and 
profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence 
it  would  appear,  that  even  a degree  of  thoughtlefT- 
nefs  is  necelfary  to  health.  Indeed,  the  perpetual 
thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits  ; while 
the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all, 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,'  feldom 
think  long.  In  a fewyearsthey  generally  become  quite 
■ ftupid,and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the 
greateftblefllngsmay  be  abufed.  Thinking, like  every 
thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice  : 
nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom, 
than  for  a man  frequently  and  feafonably  to  unbend 

his 
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his  mind.  This  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in 
cheerful  company,  aflive  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of 
that  connexion  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
mutually  affed  each  other,  we  fhall  only  mention 
thofedifeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of 
avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjed  to  the  gout. 
This  painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from 
indigeftion,  and  an  obftruded  perfpiration.  It  is 
impofllble  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till 
night  fhould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of 
the  fecretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter, 
which  fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  flcin,  is  retained 
in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly  prepared, 
difeafes  muft  enfue. 

The  fludious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  flone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fe- 
cretion  and  difcharge  of  urine  j confequently  afedcn- 
tary  life  muft  have  the  contrary  effed.  Any  one  may 
be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  paffes  much 
more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when 
he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he  fits. 

Thi^  circulation  in  the  liver, being  flov,r,  obflruc- 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  inadivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  afflided  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difcharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  necef- 
fary  a part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  muft  foon  be  im- 
paired. Jaundice,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
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the  befirof  men  often  reduced  by  it ! Their  ftrength 
and  appetite  fail ; a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their 
minds  j they  live  in  the  conftant  dread  of  death,  and 
are  continually  in  fearch  of  relief  from  medicine, 
where,  alas ! it  is  not  to  be  found.  Thofe  who  labour 
under  this  diforder,  though  they  are  often  made  the 
fubjedl  of  ridicule,  juHly  claim  our  highell:  fympathy 
and  companion.  i 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prcpofterous  than 
for  a perfon  to  make  (ludy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere 
lludent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He 
often  negledls  the  mod  important  duties  of  life,  in 
order  to  purfue  dudies  of  a very  trifling  nature. 
Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is 
the  effeft  of  mere  dudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into 
profound  refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more 
from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofefightof  it  alto- 
gether. Profound  fpeculations,  indead  of  making  men  ' 

wifer  or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute  fceptics, 
and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All 
that  is  neceflfary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be 
happy,  is  eafily  obtained;  and  the  red,  like  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  ferves  only  to  increafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
mud  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but 
engage  in  fome  employment  or  diverfion,  that  will  fo 
far  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the 
bufinefs  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo 
far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  thatthey  ratherencourage 
thought.  Nothing  can  divertthe  mind,  when  itgetg 
into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention  to  fub- 
jeds  of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thcfe  prove  a kind 
of  play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  relieve  it. 

^ ' Learned 
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Learned  men  often  contract  a contempt  forwhaC 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afliamcd  to  be, 
feen  with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  . their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No 
man  deferves  that  name  who  is  alhamed  to  unbend  his 
mind,  by  alTociating  with  the  cheerful  and  gay.  Even 

the  focietv  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and 

* • • 

expel  the  gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too 
apt  to  occafion.  i 

As  feudious  people  are  neceflarily  much  within 
doors,  they  fliould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  prevent 
the  bad  elfecls  which  attend  confined  air,  but  would 
cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a moft  happy  influence 
both'On  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides 
the  Tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to 
compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  Demofthenes  the  Gre- 
cian orator,  that  he  chofe  a place  for  ftudy  w'here 
nothing  could  be  either  heard  or  feen.  With  all 
deference  to  fuch  venerable  names,  we  cannot  help 
condemning  their  tafte.  A man  may  furely  think  to 
as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a cave } 
and  may  have  as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all- 
cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air  wholefome,  as 
in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Those  who  read  or  w'rits  much,  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  ered 
pofture  as  poflible.  Thofe  who  dilate,  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  elfea  frequently  to  read 
or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs, 
but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious  people 
are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  dilcourles  in  pub- 
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lie.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed,  fometimes  hurt  them- 
iHves  by  overadling  th^ir  part ; but  this  is  their  own 
fault,  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits  not 
our  fymparhy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  rec- 
koned the  beft  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it  is  alfa 
the  moft  properfealon  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach 
Is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrefhed  with  deep.  Stu- 
dious people  fhould  therefore  fometimes  fpend  the 
morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  diver- 
fions  without  doors.  1 his  would  make  them  return 
to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more 
lervice  than  twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diverfion 
only  when  we  can  think, no  longer.  Every  fttidious 
perfom  fhould  make  it  a part  of  his  bufinefs,  and 
fltould  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation 
more  than  thofe  of  ftudy. 

Music  has  a very  happy  eftedl:  in  relieving  the 
nlind  when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if 
every  ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that 
cience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere  thought,  by 
playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raife  the 
fpirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good-humour. 

T IS  a reproach  to  Learning,  that  any  of  her  vo- 
taries, to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  flmuld  beuke 
ennelves  to  the  life  of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed 

and  always 

prom  deftrua,ve.  Would  fuch  perfons,  when  ,hJr 
Pmts  are  ow,  get  on  horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or 

rtmTd"  T “ ™"rc  c(Fc(flual 

medy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in  the  apothecarv's 

ftop,  or  all  the  ttrong  liquors  in  the  world 
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Thi^  is  the  plan  which  I always  follow  myfelf,  and 
I cannot  recommend  a better  to  others.  When  my 
mind  is  fatigued  with  ftudy,  or  other  feriousbufinefs, 

I mount  my  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into 
the  country,  where  I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes 
two,  with  a cheerful  friend  ; after  which  I never  fail 
to  return  to  town  with  new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my 
ftudies  or  bulinefs  with  frelh  alacrity.  , 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  lb  little  regard  to  thefe  things ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  amiferablc 
object  over-run  with  nervous  dileafes,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for 
health  after  it  is  gone  j yet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the 
advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  leafl:,  with  negledt.  Such  is  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of 
forefight,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than 

others ! . . 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  lee 

no  reafon  why  they  Ihould  abftain  from  any  kind  of 
food  that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  mode- 
ration. They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the 
ufe  of*  every  thing  that  is  four,  windy,  rancid,  or 
hard  of  digeftion.  Their  fuppers  Ihould'  always  be, 
liaht,  or  taken  foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink 
mly  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good 
evder,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities, 
water  mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other 

^”we^S  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds  of 

exercife  which  are  moft  proper  for  the  ftudious,  that 

they 
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tKey  Ihould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the 
degree  of  exceffive  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  frequently  varied,  fo  as  to  give  adlion  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  ; and  fhould,  as  often  as 
poflible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding 
on  horfeback,  walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  play- 
ing at  fome  a^live  diverfions,  are  the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recomnnend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fornemeafure,  fupply 
the  place  of  exercife,  and  fliould  not  be  negledted  by 
perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warixi 
feafon. 

No  perfori  ought  either  to.  take  violent  exercife, 
or  to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 


C H A P.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

UN  W^HOLESOM  E food,  and  irregularities 
in  diet,  occafion  many  difeafcs.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be 
changed  by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby 
attenuated  or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimoni- 
ous, coagulated  or  diluted,  to  almofl:  any  degree.  Nor 
are  its  effeds  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderabTe.  Thev 
may  be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  mo- 
tions, &c.  greatly  increafed  or  diminiflied,  by  difFer- 

! ent  kinds  of  aliment,  A very  fmall  attention  to  thefe 
things  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  how  much  the  pre- 
the'^d^i'^t^  of  health  depends  upon  a properregimen  of 
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Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceflary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  only  : It  is  likewife  of  importance? 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure* 
of  many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 
effedts,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of 
medicine  i but  they  are  generally  more  lafting  : B.e- 
fides,  it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor 
fo  dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 
obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufeamong  mankind  ; nor  to  flaew  their  effedts 
upon  thedilferent  conftitutions  of  the  human  body; 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpedl  both  to  the 
quantity  and  qualities  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the  exadl 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fcx,  and  con- 
Ititution  : But  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means 
neceflary.  The  beft  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure 
their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it 
has  enough  ; and  the  calls  of  third  and  hunger  are 
fufHcient  to  inform  them  when  more  is  necefTary. 

Though  moderation  be  the  chief  rule  with  regard 
to  the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feaibns 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thcfe,  indeed,  arc  ads  of  Providence, 
and  we  mud  fubmit  to  them  ; but  lurely  no  punifli- 
mentcan  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fufTer  provifions 
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to  fpoll  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  ralfe  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  intereft  by  adulte- 
ratin^the  neceflaries  of  life  *. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered iinwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fubftances  have  a condant  tendency  to  piitre- 
facdion;  and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 
not  only  become  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful 
to  health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them^ 
Iclves,  ought  never  to  be  ear.  It  is  a common 
pradlice,  however,  in  fomegrafing  countries,  for  fer- 
vants  and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of 
any  difeafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  in- 
deed, may  oblige  people  to  do  this;  but  they  had 
better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and 
wholefome  ; It  would  both  afford  a better  nourilh- 
ment,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger, 

O 

The  injunffions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  fcem  to  have  a ftrict 
regard  to  health  ; and  ought  to  be  obferved  by 
Chriftians  as  well  as  Jew’^s.  Animals  never  die  op 
themfelves  without  fome  previous  difeafe ; but  how  a 
difeafed  animal  fliould  be  wholefome  food,  is  incon- 
ceivable : Even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  muft  be 
hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefl:,  and 
foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  cafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fudi 

* The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  who  fuffer  by  uufound 
provifions;  but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  ftate : Befides,  difeafes  occafioned  by  unwhole- 
fome  food  often  prove  infeftious,  by  which  means  they  reach  peo- 
ple mevery^  ftation.  It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  all  to  take  carq 
that  no  fpoilt  provifions  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale. 

^ ,4  wholefome 
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wholefome  nourifliment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be 
■^holelome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife. 
Moft  of  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs 
food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air ; by 
which  means  they  indeed  grow  far,  but  their  hu- 
mours, not  being  properly  prepared  or  affimilated, 
remain  crude,  and  occafion  indigeftions,  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who 
feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefomeby  being 
over-heated.  ExcefTive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
with  the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For  this 
reafon,  butchers  fhould  be feverely  punifhed  who  over-  - 
.drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe  to  eat  the 
fleili  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high  fever;  yet 
that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle  ; and  the 
fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air, 
in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  prac- 
tifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the 
very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difguft  a perfon  of  any 

delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from  the  ram- 
bles. Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating  meat 
which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the  lungs  o 
a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very  worft 

have  llkewife  a method  of  Hlling  the  cel- 
lular membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes 
the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  moie,  but 
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is  notwithftanding  a very  pernicious  cuftom,  as  ic 
both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for 
keeping.  I feldoin  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the 
Ihambles,  where  the  blood  is  not  difFufed  through  the 
whole  cellular  texture.  I fliall  not  fay  that  this  is  al- 
ways the  effeft  of  defign  ; but  I am  certain  it  is  not 
the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe, 
and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to  be  moft  fre- 
quently fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  owing  to  the  pradtice  of  carrying  calves 
from  a great  diftance  to  market,  by  which  means 
their  tender  fiefh  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their  veffels 
burft.  ' 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ani- 
mal food  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  Tcurvy  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  indigeftion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
furely  defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  moft;  wholefome  j 
but,  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  filh,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making 
one  meal  of  fiefh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  , 
ought  to  confifl:  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft:  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet  j nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do 
more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  ufed  in 
diet,  we  fhould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer 
putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Frefti  vegetables, 
indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in  diet ; this  laud- 
able pra6tice  we  hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our. 
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Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift,  nor 
too  dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
v/eak,  and  unable  to  digeft  folid  food  : Hence  pro- 
ceed hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences. 
On  the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the 
folids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifeid, 
which  difpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers, 
feurvies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effefts  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  ; but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
verfal  breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the 
morning  is  ftirely  the  moft  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Mod  delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the 
bye,  are  the  greatefb  tea-drinkers,"  cannot  eat  any 
thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after  fading 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups  of  tea, 
without  eating  almod  any  bread,  it  mud  hurt  them. 
Good  tea,  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  not  too  drong, 
nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty  domach,  will 
feldom  doharmj  but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  or  fubdituted  in  the  room  of  folid  food,  it  mud 
have  many  ill  effeds. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  un- 
wholefome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature. 
By  jumbling  together  a number  of  different.ingre- 
dients,  in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
foup,  the  compofition  proves  ^Imod  a poifon.  Ail 
high-feafoning,  pickles,  &c,  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  thp  domach.  It  were 

well 
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well  fpr  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.  Plain  roafting  or  boiling  is  all 
that  the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fufficient 
for  people  in  healthy  and  the  fick  have  ftill  lefs  need 
of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  mofl:  li- 
quors, but  alfo  compofes  a groat  part  of  our  folid 
food.  Good  water  mull  therefore' be  of  the  greatefl: 
importance  in  diet.  The  bed  water  is  that  which  is 
mod  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bo- 
dies. Water  takes  up  parts  of  mod  bodies  with  which 
it  comes  into  contatd  by  this  means  it  is  often  im- 
pregnated with  metals  or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or 
poifonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
hilly  countries  , have  peculiar  difeafes,' which  in  all 
'probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus  the  people 
who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  England,  have  large 
tumours  orwens  on  their  necks.  This  difeafe  is  gene- 
rally imputed  to  the  fnow  water;  but  there  is  more 
reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  minerals  in  the 
mountains  through  which  the  waters  pafs. 

W HEN  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tade,  fmell. 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufinefs 
therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  ufe,  as 
is  lighted,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tade, 
or  fmell.  In  modplaces  o/ Britain  the  inhabitants 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  wa- 
ter; and  few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health 
than  a due  attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  in-/ 
dolence  often  induces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the 
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water  that  is  neareft  to  them,  without  confidering  its 
qualities. 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
Ari£left  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occalionedor  aggravated  by  bad 
water  ; and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a 
great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  foft,  byexpofing  ictothefun  and  air,  &c. 
are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unneceflfary  to  fpend 
time  in  explaining  them.  We  (hall  only,  in  general, 
advife  all  to  avoid  waters  which  ftagnate  long  in  fmall 
lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  be- 
come putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vege- 
table bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle 
frequently  fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water 
which  has  ftood  long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  without  be- 
ing fupplied  by  fprings,  or  frefhened  with  fhowers. 
All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free 
communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithflanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againft  by  many  writers,  ftill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almoft  every  perfon  v^ho 
can  afford  them  j we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  afTift 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend 
to  condemn  what  cuftom  has  fo  firmly  eftablifhed.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind  : it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  as 
are  ill-prepared  c;r  vitiated. 

I^'ermented  liquors,  which  are  too  ftrong,  hurt 
digeflion  j and  the  body  is  lo  far  from  being  ftrength- 
tned  by  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 

Many  imagine,  that  hard  labour  coula  not  be  fup- 
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ported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors:  This  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but 
alfo  live  much  longer,  thanthofe  whoufe  them  daily. 
But,  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a man  to  do 
more  work,  they  muft  neverthelefs  wafte  the  powers  i 
of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age.  They  keep 
up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  heats 
and  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to 
numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well  as 
too  ftrong  : When  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  either 
be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead  ; when 
' fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation  not 
being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occa- 
fion flatulencies-,  and,  when  kept  till  ftale,  they  four 
on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon 
all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch 
ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and  then  they 
fliould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too 
long,  though  they  fliould  not  become  four,  yet  they 
generally  contradl  a hardnefs,  which  renders  them  un- 
wholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own 
liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of  bufinefs, 
every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The 
great  objedh  both  to  the  makers  and  vendersof  liquor 
is,  to  render  it  intoxicating.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  this  maybe  done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofc 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it  ftrong.  It 
would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe  things  which 
are  daily  madeufe  of  to  render  liquors  heady.  Suffice 
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it  to  fay,  that  the  praftice  is  very  common,  and  that 
all  the  ingredients  iifed  for  this  purpofe  are  of  a nar- 
cotic or  ftupefaclive  nature.  But,  as  all  opiates  are 
of  a poifonous  quality,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  muft  be 
the  confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they 
do  not  killfuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax 
and  weaken  the  ftomachi  and  fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  ufedin  moderation,  they  would 
prove  real  blefllngs  to  mankind.  But,  while  they  are 
ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to 
cxcefs,  they  muft  have  many  pernicious  effecls. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquots,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceftary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  beftowed  in  order  to  have  itfound  and 
wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  necef- 
fary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  pro- 
perly prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome 
ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread  prepared  by 
thofe  who  make  -a  trade  of  vending  it.  Their  object 
is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  Confult  the  health. 
The  beft  bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  coarfe  nor 
too  fine  j well  fermented  and  made  of  wheat  flour> 
or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

Tofpecify  the  different  kindsof aliment,  to  explain 
their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their 
eftedts  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a detail  of  this  kind, 
whichwouldnot  begenerallyunderftood,and,ofcourfe, 
little  attended  to,  we  (hall  only  mention  the  follow- 
ing eafy  rules  with  refpedl  to  the  choice  of  aliment. 

6 Per- 
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Persons,  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  folid  ; 
and  they  lliould  take  plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open 
air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fliould  be  fparing  In 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  Is  highly  nourifliing,  as  fat 
meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
food  fliould  confift  moftly  of  bread  and  other  vege- 
table fubftances  ; and  their  drinkought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  fliould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourilhing  ’ 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote 
perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like;  and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  deep. 

Those  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  fhould  live  much  on 
flefh-meats ; and  thofe  who  are  afflided  with  hot  al- 
kaline erudations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confifting 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affeded  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits^ 
hypochondriac,  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  all  faked  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  fto- 
mach. Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  an^ 
of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life  ; A 
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fedentary  or  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fpa- 
ringly  than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors* 
Many  kinds  of  food  willnourifh  a peafant  very  well, 
which  would  be  almolt  indigeftible  to  a citizen  ; and 
the  latter  will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former 
would  ftarve. 

D lET  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  efFeds. 
Natureteachesusthis,  by  the  great  varietyof  aliment 
which  fhehas  provided  for  man,  and  likewife  by  giv- 
ing him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Those  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to 
increafe  it  : For  example,  a gouty  perfon  Ihould  not 
indulge  in  rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and 
fhould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the 
travel  ought  to  Ihun  all  auftere  and  affringent  ali- 
ments ; and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic  fhould  be  fpar- 
ino"  in  the  ufe  or  animal  food,  &c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
tlfat  is  folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
moft  proper  for  the  date' of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  lalt  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon 
the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  firft.  k 
lliould  be  lighter  and  more  diluting  than  that  of  vi- 
gorous age,  and  likewife  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceffary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
whokfome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
'SomeVnagine  long  fading  will  atone  forexcefs;  but 
this  inftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftmes  are  over- 
diftended  withfood,  thofelofe  their  proper  tone,  and. 
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by  long  fafting,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated 
with  wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  fafting  de- 
flroys  the  powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  onjy 
neceffary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafte  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  humours  found  and 
fweeu  Our  humours,  even  in  the  moft  healthy  ftate, 
have  a conftant  tendency  to  putrefadlion,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fuppliesof  frefh  nou- 
rifliment:  When  that  is  wanting  too  long,  the  pu- 
trefaflion  often  proceeds  fo  far,  as  to  occafion  very 
dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may  learn  the 
necelfity  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon  can  enjoy  a 
good  ftate  of  health,  whofe  veflfels  are  either  fre- 
quently overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  deprived 
of  frefli  fupplies  of  chyle. 

LoKg  fafting  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple; it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents 
their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the  aged. 
Moft  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  affliaed  with 
wind : This  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but 
even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long 
fafting.  Old  people,  when  their  ftomachs  are  empty, 
are  frequently  feized  with  giddinefs,  head-achs,  and 
faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints  may  generally  be  re- 
moved by  a bit  of  bread  and  a glafs  of  wine,  or 
taking  any  other  folid  food ; which  plainly  points 
out  the  method  of  preventing  them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudden 
deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  are  oifeafioned  by  fafting  too  long,  as  it  exhaufts 
the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind ; we  would 
therefore  ad vife  people,  in  the  decline  of  life,  never 
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to  allow  th^ir  ftomachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many 
people  take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and  a bit 
of  bread,  from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three 
next  afternoon.  Such  may  be  faid  to  faft  almoft 
three-fourths  of  their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to 
ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the 
bowels  with  wind  j all  which  might  be  prevented  by 
a folid  breakfalt. 

It  is  a very  common  pradlice  to  eat  alightbreak- 
faft  and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cuftom  ought  to  be 
reverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper  fhould 
be  very  light-j  but  the  breakfalt  ought  always  to  be 
folid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  fupper,  goes  foon  to 
bed,  and  rifes  betimes  in  the  morning,  he  will  be 
fare  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfalt,  and  he  may 
freely  indulge  it. 

The  Itrong  and  healthy  do  not  Indeed  fuffer  fo 
much  from  falling  as  the  weak  and  delicate  j but  they 
run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion. 
Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effedl  of  a 
plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  velTels.  Strong 
people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a great  quan- 
tity of  blood  and  other  humours.  When  thele  are 
fuddenly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and 
"nouriflaing  diet,  the  vefiels  become  too  much  dil- 
tended,  and  obfl;ru(flions  and  inflammations  enfue. 
Hence  fo  many  people  are  Icized  with  inflammatory 
and  eruptive  fevers,  after  a feall  or  debauch. 

Ali,  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  danger- 
- ous.  What  the  ftomach  has  been  long  accuflomed  to 
digelt,  though  lels  wholefome,  will  agree  better  with 
it°han  food  of  a more  lalutary  nature  which  it  has 
not  been  ufed  to.  When  therefore  a change  becomes 
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ftereflarYi  it  ought  always  to  be  made  gradually  j a 
Tudden  tranfition  from  a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and 
luxurious  diet,  or  the  contrary,  might  fo  difturb  the 
fundilions  of  the  body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even 
to  occafion  death  itfelf; 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underdood  as  condemning  every  fmall  devia- 
tion from  it.  It  is  next  to  impodible  for  people  at 
all  times  to  avokl  fome  decree  of  excefs,  and  livins: 
too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmallefl:  de- 
viation dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to 
Vary  a little^  fometimes  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs, 
than  the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and  drinkj  provided 
always  that  regard  be  had  to  moderation. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  AIR. 

UNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe 
of  difeafes.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger 
arifing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention 
to  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what 
goes  into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often 
more  fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  mofl 
bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contaft,  and  is  often 
fo  repleniflied  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to 
occafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effccls 
feldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
agaihfl:  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad 
air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind  ; we 
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Ihall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  foitie  of  thefe, 
and  to  fhew  from  whence  the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c» 
fenders  it  unwholeibme:  For  example,  that  which 
is  too  hot  diflTipates  the  watry  parts  of  the  blood,  ex- 
alts the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  aduft 
and  thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory 
fevers,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftrudsi 
the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the  fo'lids,  and  con- 
denfes  the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs, 
and  catarrhs,  with  other  difcafss  of  the  throat  and 
breaft.  Air  that  is  too  moift  deftroys  the  elafticity 
or  fpring  of  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax, 
conftitutions,  and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or- 

intermitting  fevers,  dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded, 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  current,  it: 
foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  de-- 
licate  perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  mi 
•crowded  churches,  afTemblies,  or  any  place  where- 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or 

the  like.  , 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  pollute  the' 

air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  lo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathedl 
receatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur,, 
•Joke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours, 
continually  arif.ng  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
ftances,  as  dunghills,  naughter-houfes  &c.  Al  pof- 
r.ble  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  keep  the  llreets  of  large 
towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  ^ay  “ 

free  current  through  them.  They  ought  likew 
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to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than  dirty 
ftreets. 

‘ It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this 
be  the  efFedt  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing  to  the 
increafeof  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no  confequence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things  j by 
means  of  which  the  moft  ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious 
cuftoms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thoufands  of  putrid  carcafles,  fo  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  in  a place  where  the  air  is  confined,  can- 
not fail  to  taint  it;  and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed 
into  the  lungs,  muftoccafion  difeafes*. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a pradlice  dill  more 
deteftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and 
the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcafles  muft  render  it  ftill 
worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with 
arched  roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a 
week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows, 
and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions  that  damp, 
mufty,  unwholefome  fmell  which  one  feels  upon  en- 
tering a church,  and  renders  it  a very  unfafe  place  for 
the  weak  and  valetudinary.  Thefe  inconveniences 
might,  in  a great  meafure,  be  obviated,  by  prohibit- 
ing all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches,  by 
keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a ftream  of  frefh 

* In  moft  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  fome  dillance  from  any  town.  As  this  pradlice  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe  fhould  not  have  followed  their  example 
in  a cullom  fo  truly  laudable. 
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air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by  opening 
oppofite  doors  and  windows. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it;  becomes  unr 
wholelbnie.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in 
jails  not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  themfelves, 
but  often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are 
many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houles, 
poflefied  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the  very 
lurking-places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  difcafes. 
Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good  health;  and 
their  children  commonly  die  young.  In  the  choice 
of  a houfe,  thole  who  have  it  in  their  power  ought' 
always  to  pay  the  greatell  attention  to  open  free 
air, 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houles  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little 
to  render  them  unwholcfome.  No  houfe  can  be 
wholefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  pa(Tage  through  it. 
For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated, 
by  opening  oppofite  windows,  and  admitting  a cur- 
rent of  frefh  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  inllead  of 
being  made  up  as  foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them, 
ought  CO  be  turned  down,  and  expoled  to  the  frefn 
' air  from  the  open  windows  through  the  day.  This 
would  expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fail 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  (hips,  &c.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  lliould  be  ufed.  The: 
■ method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefl-i  air, 
by  means  of  ventilators,  i?  a moft  falutary  invention,, 
and  is  indeed  the  i-qo(l;  ufeful  of  all  our  modern  me- 
dical improvements.  It  'is  capable  of  yniyerfal  ap,r 
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plication,  and  is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages, 
both  to  thofe  in  health  and  ficknefs.  In  all  places, 
where  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  together,  ven- 
tilation becomes  abfolutely  neceHary. 

Air  which  flagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  Ic  often  kills 
almofl:  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon, 
people  fliould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have  been  long  Ihur,  or  going  down  into  deep 
wells,  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept 
clofe  covered  *,  * 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  condufl  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bcd-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well- 
aired  j as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a fire  be 
kept  in  It,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes 
fiiil  greater.  Numbers  have  been  fiified  when  afleep 
by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment. 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poffible,  to 
fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  ni^ht 
vvill,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  ic 
through  the  day.  This  pradice  would  have  a Greater 

cfFeft  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens  Than  is 
commonly  imagined, 


^ accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by 
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Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  perfons 
fliould  fly  cities  as  they  would  do  the  plague.  The 
hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it.  1 have 
often  feen  perfons  fo  much  affli6ted  with  this  malady 
while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impofllble  for  them  to 
live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the  country,  were 
immediately  relieved.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
with  regard  to  nervous  and  hyfteric  women.  Many 
people,  indeed,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change 
their  fituation  in  queft  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay 
to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  they  fliould  go  as  often  abroad 
into  the  open  air  as  they  can,  that  they  fhould  admit 
frefli  air  frequently  into  their  houfes,  and  take  care 
to  keep  them  very  clean. 

It  was  neceflTary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  Angle  houfes,  with 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftruding  the  free  current 
of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and 
unwholcfome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  moft  parts 
of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free 
paflfage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to  Air  and 
Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health 
of  mankind,  than  allthe  endeavours  of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting,  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
wholefome.  Wood  not  only  obftructs  the  free  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
moift  exhalations,  which  render  it  conftantly  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  diftance  from  a 
houfe,  but  fliouid  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  efpe- 


dally  in  a flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’s 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwholefome  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houses  fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewife  un- 
wholefome. Waters  which  (lagnatenot  only  render 
the  air  damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations, 
which  produce  the  mofl:  dangerous  and  fatal  dif- 
leafes.  Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marfhy 
countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of  the  dryefl:  fitua- 
tions  they  can  find,  to  live  generoufly,  and  to  pay 
the  ftridefl;  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

If  frefh  air  be  necelfary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is 
ftill  more  fp  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  mufl:  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without  be- 
' i^rg  ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffocating' 
fmell.  How  this  mufli  affedt  the  fick  any  one  may 
judge.  No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as 
frefli  air.  It  is  the  moft  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if 
it  be  adminiftered  with  .prudence.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  ran- 
dom upon  the  fick.  Frefh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the 
chamber  gradually,  and,  if  pofTible,  by  opening  the 
windows  of  fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprink- 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  arc  crowded  into' 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefh  air. 

becomes 
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becomes  abfolutely  neceflary.  Infirmaries,  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  that  the  lick  run  more  hazard 
from  them  than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
other  infedious  difeafes  prevail. 

Physicians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  ho- 
fpitals,  ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that 
they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are 
obliged  to  fpend  moft  of  their  time  amongfl  the  fick, 
run  great  hazard  of  being  themfelves  infeded  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  recep- 
tion for  the  Tick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at 
fome  diftance  from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients 
as  labour  under  any  infedious  difeafe  ought  never  to 
be  fulFered  to  come  near  the  reft 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  EXERCISE. 

Many  people  look  upon  the  neceffity  man  is 
under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a, 
curfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceftary 
than  food  for  the  prefervation  of  health ; Thofe  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only 

* A year  fejclpm  palTes  that  we  do  pot  hear  of  fpme  hofpital 
phyfician  or  furgeon,  having  loll  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever, 
caught  from  his  patients,  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alonq 
to  blame.  Their  patients  are  either  in  an  improper  fituation,  or 
diey  are  too  carelefs  with  tegvd  to  thck  own  conduA* * 
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the  rnofl  healthy,  but  generally  the  moft  happy  part 
pf  mankind,  Induftry  fcldom  fails  to  place  fucli 
^bove  want,  and  adivity  ferves  them  iriftead  of  phyfic. 
7"his  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by 
the  culture  of  the  groynd.  The  great  increafe  of 
iphabitants  in  infant  colonies,  and  the  common 
longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  where, 
evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  inoft  healthful  as  well 
as  the  molt  ufeful  employment. 

The  love  of  adivity  Ihews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  Itrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  can- 
not be  reftrained  from  estcrcife,  even  by  the  fear  of 
punilhment.  Our  love  of  motipn  is  furely  a Itrong 
proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition 
in  vain.  It  feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout 
the  whole  animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without 
exercife,  lliould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fub- 
filtence.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much 
of  it  as  is  neceflary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as 
are  under  his  diredion,  deviate  from  this  original 
law,  and  they  fuffer  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  re- 
laxation of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to 
innumerable  difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed, 
neither  the  digcftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions,  can 
be  duly  performed.  Jn  thi?  eale,  the  word  confe- 
quences  mull  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll 
^'11  day  in  eafy  chairs,  and  fleep  all  night  on  beds  of 
^own,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend 
the  matter,  who  never  dir  abroad  but  in  a coach, 
fedan,  or  luch  like.  Thcfe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury 
arc  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns  feem  to  be  in  fume  danger  of  lofing  the  ufe  of 

theif 
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their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one  to 
walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem,  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  Twinging 
along  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow-creatures!  or 
to  fee  a fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occafioned 
by  inadivity,  dragged  along  the  ftreets  by  half  a do- 
zen horfes  * 1 

Glandular  obftrudions,  now  fo  common,  ge-  ' 
nerally  proceed  from  inadivity.  Thefe  are  the 
mofl  obftinate  of  maladies,  So  long  as  the  liver, 
kidnies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired  j but,  when  they 
fail,  nothing  can  preferve  it.  Exercife  is  almoflthe 
only  cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftrudionsj  in- 
deed, it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a remedy ; but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail 
to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due 
time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongft  thofe 
who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are 
very  little  known  ; whereas  the  indolent  and  inadive 
are  feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  in- 
adivity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs 
train  of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate 


* It  is  not  neceflity,  but  fafliion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  car- 
aees  fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exer- 
fe  enough  to  keep  their  humours  from  ftagnation,  who  yet  dare 
venture  to  make  a vifit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  m a coach 
r fed»n,  left  they  IliouM  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  th« 
len  Ihonld  be  foch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  u.e  of  the 
nsbs,  or  to  throw  away  their  health,  m order  to  gratify  a piece 

fvaiiiiy.  ortocoraply  witharidicaloosfaftion.  , 
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of  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  aftive  or  la- 
borious complain  of  nervous  difeafes  ; thefe  are  re- 
ferved  for  the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have 
been  completely  cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being 
reduced,  from  aftate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their 
daily  bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the  fources 
from  whence  nervous  difeafes  flow,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  ; but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  neglefted.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c, 
Exercife  alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes 
which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others 
where  medicine  proves  ineffedlual. 

A LATE  author  *,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 
exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom- 
mend this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whofe  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fufficient  exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers  f»  Ihop- 

keepers, 

* Cheyne. 

f Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
llrength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufty  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch-wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
of  hulbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  faft  is,  we 
want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other 
fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to  their 
flrength,  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we 
fliould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  proftitute  themfelves  for 

bread. 
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keepers,  ftudious  perfons,  &c.  Stich  ought  td  iifb 
cxercife  as  regularly  as  they  take  food.  This  might 
generally  be  bone  without  ariy  interruption  to  bufi- 
nefs  or  real  lofs  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  thaii 
the  modern  cuftom  of  lying  a bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  practice  in  great  townsi 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  dr 
nine  o’clock;  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  belt 
time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty, and  the 
body  refrelhed  with  deep.  Eefides,  the  morning  air 
braces  and  ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and;  in  fome 
meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let 
any  one  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till 
eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  adlive 
diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  fpirits 
cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day,  his  appetite 
keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  firengthened.  Cuftom 
foon  renders  early  rifing  agreeable,  and  nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

The  inadtive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which 
indeed  they  feldom  fail  to  yield, 

tread,  nor  find  fuch  a want  of  men  fof  thd  important  purpofes  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  &c.  ' An  eminent  filk  manufaflurer  told 
me,  that  he  found  women  anfwer  better  for  that  bufuicfs  than 
men  ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls  appren- 
tices as  filk-weavers.  I hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  others,  > 

Exercise, 
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Exercise,  if  poffible,  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body 
within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing, 
&c.  It  is  not  necelTary  to  adhere  ftridlly  to  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  exercife.  The  bell  way  is  to  take 
them  by  turns,  and  to  ule  that  longeft  which  is  moffc 
fuitable  to  the  ftrength  and  conllitution.  Thefe 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  aftion  to  mod  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  digging,  fvvimming,  and  fuck 
like. 

_ It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a^ive  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  pradlifed.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife 
would  do,  and  are  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  fuch  as 
are  not  under  the  neceflity  of  labouring  for  their 
bread.  As  adtive  diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a 
fcdentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Sedentary  diverfions 
are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume  time.  Inilead  of 
relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require  more  thought 
than  either  fludy  or  bufinefs.  Every  thing  that  in- 
duces people  to  fit  fiilJ,  unlefs  it  be  fome  neceffary 
employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beft  exercife  are, 
hunting,  fiiooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball, 
golff*,  &c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote 
perlpiration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They  iikewife 


Golff  ts  a diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is  well 
calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken  in 

greatly  Ih.  preference  to  cr.cket,  tenn,'.,  or  any  of  thefe  games 
which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 

^ Arcngthen 
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ftrengthch  the  lungsj  and  give  firmnefs  and  agilitjr 
to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can^  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours 
a-day  on  horfebackj  thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould 
employ  the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fhould 
never  be  continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  pre- 
vents the  benefit  of  exercife,  and  weakens  inllead  of 
flrengthening  the  body. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of 
neceflity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
aoreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfefrom  it 
afterwards.  This  is  the  cafe  of  mofl:  hypochondriac 
and  gouty  people,  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a 


great  meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries,  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatevjer  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani- 
cal employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  manufadure,  is  a queftion  of  no  importance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to 
amufe  and  exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might 
have  many  good  effects.  They  would  at  leaft  derive 
as  much  honour  from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens  of 
their  own  workmanfliip,  as  from  the  charafler  of 
havincT  ruined  moft  of  their  companions  by  gaming 
or  drinking.  Befides,  men  of  leifure,^  by  applying 
themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve 
them,  to  the  great  benefit  of  fociety 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 
vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little 
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tailing  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in 
fome  ufeful  purfuit,  is  conftantly  in  quell  of  ideal 
pleafures,  or  imprelTed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
imaginary  evil.  From  thefe  fources  proceed  mod  of 
the  miferies  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never 
intended  to  be  idle.  Inadlivicy  frufrrates  the  very 
defign  of  his  creation  ; whereas  an  adlive  life  is  the 
bed  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greated  prefervative 
of  health. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

QLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regu- 
^ lated.  Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves, 
exhauds  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  ; and  too 
much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  bodygrofs,  and  dif- 
pofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other  complaints 
of  a fimilar  nature.  A medium  ought  therefore  to 
be  obferved  but  this  is  not  eafy  to  fix.  Children 
require  more  fleep  than  grown  perfons,  the  laborious 
than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat  and  drink  freely,  than 
thofe  who  live  abdemioufly.  Befides,  the  real  quan- 
tity of  fleep  cannot  be  meafured  by  time  j as  one  per- 
fon  will  be  more  refrefhed  by  five  or  fix  hours 
fleep,  than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
fleep  as  they  pleafe  j but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to 
exceed  eight.  Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight 
hours  may  flumber,  but  they  can  be  hardly  faid  to 

H fleep  i 
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fleep  j fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  fink  to  reft  towards  morning,  and 
dofe  till  noon.  The  beft  way  to  make  fleep  found  and 
refrefliing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of  lying 
a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  notonly  makes  the  fleep 
lefs  refrefliing,  but  relaxes  the  nerves,  and  greatly 

weakens  the  conftitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for 
fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  confti* 
tution  than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that  a 
praftice  fo  deftruaive  to  health  fliould  be  fo  much  m 
falhion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon 
will  blaft  the  moft  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the 
beft  conftitution,  is  evident  from  the  ghaftly  coun- 
tenances of  thofe  who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into 

night,  and  night  into  day.  ^ _ 

To  make  fleep  refrelhing,  the  following  things  are 
requifite : Firft,  to  take  fufficientexercife  in  the  open 
air,  through  the  day  ; next,  to  eat  a light  fupper  ; 
and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheerful  and 

ferene  as  poflible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
fleep,  as  well  as  too  little.  Wefeldom  however  hear 
the  a£Hve  and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs  nights. 
It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who  generally  have 
thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of 
down  fliould  not  be  refrelhing  to  a perfon  who  fits  all 
day  in  an  eafyehair  ? A great  part  of  the  pleafure  of 
life  confifts  in  alternate  reft  and  motion  1 but  they  who 
neglea  the  latter  can  never  relilli  the  former.  The 

labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and 
found  fleep,  than  is  to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables 

and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is  wanting. 
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That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  deep,  istrueeven 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  lead: 
at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uncafy  nights  j and, 
if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  oppreffion  on  their 
ftomach  and  fpiritsoccafion  frightful  dreams,  broken 
anddifturbed  repofe,  night-mares,  &c.  Were  the 
fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  fupper,  or  fit 
up  till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digefted,  they  would 
enjoy  found  deep,  and  rife  refredied  and  cheer- 
ful. There  are  indeed  fomc  people  who  cannot  deep 
unlefs  they  have  eat  fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this 
doesnotimply  the  neceflityofa  heavy  fupper;  befides, 
thefe  are  generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food  through  the  day. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  tha^ 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  deep.  That  greated:  of  human  bledings 
flies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happy,  the  cheerful, 
and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafon  why  every 
man  fhould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as 
poffible  when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  indulging 
grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  banifhed  found  deep 
fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

^ Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night, 
IS  generally  reckoned  more  refrefhing.  Whether  diis 
be  the  effecft  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay ; but  as 
moft  people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when 
young,  It  may  be  prefumed  that  deep,  at  this  feafon, 
.will  prove  moft  refrediing  to  them  ever  after.  Whe- 
ther the  fore-part  of  the  night  be  bed:  for  deep  or 
nor,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitccft  both  for 

^ ^ bufinefs 
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bufinefs  and  amufemcnt.  I hardly  ever  knew  an 
early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  ftate  of  health  • 


Of  Clothing. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate. 
Cuftom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  inhuence  in  this 
article  j but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of 
things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an 
inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  theifland  of  Jamaica. 
It  is  not  indeed  neceffary  to  obferve  an  exa6l  propor- 
tion betwixt  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the 
degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit}  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and 

violence  of  ftorms,  &c.  _ 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpira- 
tion  free,  it  is  lefs  neceffary  to  cover  the  body  with  a 
great  quantity  of  clothes  ; but,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  Ikin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more 
cool,  the  clothing  ftiould  be  increafed.  Manydif- 
eafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  adefed 
of  perfpiration  *,  thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
prevented  by  a fuitable  addition  to  the  clothing,  or 
by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  difeharge  from  the  fkin,  as  clothes  made 
of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 


* Men  of  every  occupation,  and  In  every  Atuatlon  in  life  have 
lived  to  a good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  bleffing 
I f nUn  of  living  was  by  no  means  regular:  but  it  confifts 

all  vly  old  men  have  been  early  n err 

This  is  the  only  circumtance  attending  longevity,  to  which 

never  knew  an  exception. 
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The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficiencforwin- 
ter.  The  greateft  caution,  however,  is  neceffary  in 
making  cheie  changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off 
our  winter  clothes  too  Toon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer 
ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter  often  fets 
in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently 
very  cold  weather  even  after  the  commencement  of 
the  fummer  months.  It  would  likewife  be  prudent 
not  to  make  the  change  all  at  once,  but  to  do  it 
gradually  j and  indeed  the  changes  of  apparel  in  this 
climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable,  efpecially 
among  thofe  who  have  paffed  the  meridian  of  life 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  vanity. 
Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered  clothes 
in  this  view  j accordingly  their  fafhion  and  figure 
have  been  continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard 
either  to  health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency : A far- 
thingale, for  example,  may  be  very  neceffary  in  hot 
fouthern  climates,  but  furely  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  fhape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better 

I ■ 

* That  colds  kill  more  than  plagues,  is  an  old  obfervation  ; and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  llridlly  true.  Every  perfoa 
o icernment,  however,  v 111  perceive,  that  moft  of  the  colds 
which  prove  fo  deftruftive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  owing 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days  in 
ivia.ch  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments 

cold, 
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believe  that  mankind  would  be  monhers  without  its 
afliftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly 
pernicious.  The  moft  deftruftive  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  poflible,  to  procure, 
what  is  falfely  called,  a fine  fliape.  By  this  praflice 
the  aflion  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital  func- 
tions, are  obftrmfted.  Hence  proceed  indigeftions, 
fyncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confumptions  of 
the  lungs,  6^c. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fufier  by  preflure.  How  a 
fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not 
pretend  to  fay  j but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has 
made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  are  troubled  with  corns  : a difeafe  that  is 
feldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait  fhoes.  Corns 
are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but  by  rendering 
people  unable  to  walk,  they  may  likewife  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other  dileafes  . 

‘ The  fize  and  figure  of  th?  Ihoe  ought  certainly  to 
b?  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as 
well  fiiaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes 
as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers ; yet  few  perfons 
in  the  advanced  periods  of  life  are  able  to  make  any 
ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow 
fhoes,  fqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over 
one  another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  rendered 


* We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flefh,  and  frequently  hear 
of  n>ortihcations  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and  ma- 
ny other  inconveniences  attending  the  feet,  mull  be  imputed 

folely  to  the  ufc  of  fhort  and  llrait  flioes.  .Itorrethcr 
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altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the  high 
heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady  may 
feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  fhewill 
never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  ftrains  her 
joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  (loop,  and  ut- 
terly deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  mo- 
tion : It  is  entirely  owing  to  (hoes  with  high  heels 
and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be 
faid  to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fliould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obftrudl  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourifhment  and 
growth  of  thefe  parts,  andoccafions  various  difeafes* 
Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  flocks,  cravats, 
necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous.  They 
obftruifl  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the  brain,  by 
which  means  headachs,  vertigos,  apoplexies,  and 
other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occafioned. . 

The  perfedtion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to 
make  himfelf  a (lave  to  fine  clothes,.  Such  a one, 
and  many  luch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixt 
as  a ftatue  from  morning  to  night,  than  difeompofe  a 
fingle  hair,  or  alter  thepofition  of  a pin.  Were  wc 
to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it 
would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people  called 
Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and  often 
elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfluous.  What  others 
lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribbands,  they 
bellow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only  the 
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affeflatlon  of  drefsj  and  very  ofcen  covers  a great 
deal  of  dirt. 

We  (hall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  lifej  but  like- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conftitution.  Robuft 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate ; confequently  may  be  lefs  attentive 
to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of  clothes 
neceffary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  determined  by 
reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  experience,  and 
every  man  is  the  beft  judge  for  himfelf  what  quanti- 
ty of  clothes  is  necelTary  to'keep  him  warm *  *. 


C FI  A P.  VII. 

OF  IN  T E M'P  E R A N C E. 

A MODERN  author  j obferves,  that  temperance 
and  exercife  are. the  two  befl;  phyficians  in  the 
world.  Fie  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were 
duly  regarded,  there  would  belittle  occafion  for  any 
other.  Temperance  may  juftly  be  called  the  parent 
of  health;  yet  numbers  of  mankind  acb  as  if  they 

* The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed,  to  fay,  that  no  body  fuiFered 
by  cold  fave  fools  and  beggars  ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I can  with  the  ftrifleft  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I 
have  cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  flioes,  a , flannel 
waifleoat^  a pair  of  under  ftockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat,  to  be 
worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leaft. 

f RoulTeau. 
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thought  difeafes  and  death  too  flow  in  their  progrefs, 
and  by  intemperance  and  debauch,  Teem,  as  it  were, 
to  folicit  their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
confi:ru(ftion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on 
that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  vital  fundlionsj  and, 
while  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well ; 
but  whatever  difturbs  them  nec-eflfarily  impairs  health. 
Intemperance,  however,  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
whole  animal  oeconomyi  it  hurts  the  digeftion,  re- 
laxes the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  number- 
lefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a finking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance,  IMoifiure  and  manure  greatlypromote 
vegetation;  yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  en- 
tirely defiroy  it.  The  beft  things  become  hurtful, 
nay  defiruftive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we 
learn,  that  the  higheft  degree  of  human  wifdom  con- 
fifis  in^  regulating  our  appetites  and  paffions  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  en- 
titles us  to  the  characfter  of  rational  beings.  The 

(lave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature.  • • 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpccies,  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is 
the  abufe  of  thefe  paflions  ; and  moderation  confifis 
m the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
tented with  fatisfying  the  Ample  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch 

of 
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of  fomething  that  may  gratify  them  j but  imaginary- 
wants  never  can  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content  with 
little;  but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence  the 
epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  feldom 
flop  in  their  career,  till  their  money,  or  their  confti- 
tution  fails  : Then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impoffiblc  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  re- 
gard to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  confti- 
tutions  of  mankind.  The  moft  ignorant  perfon, 
however,  certainly  knows  what  is  meant  byexcefs; 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  choofes, 
to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follovvs  her  ditftates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  queft  of  luxuries,  to  his‘own  deftru6tion.  An  ele- 
gant writer  * of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perance in  diet:  “For  my  part,  when  I behold  a 
“ fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I 
“ fancy  that  1 fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  le- 

thargies,  with  other  innumerablediftempers,  lying 
“ in  ambufeade  among  the  diflies.’ 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate 
purfuit  ofcarnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufeof  intoxicating 
liquors,  ruin  the  beft  confiitution ! Indeed  thele  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fo 
often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life, 
worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  halting  with  fwift  pace  to 
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an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  refledl  on  the  painful 
difeafes,  and  premature  deaths,  which  are  daily  occa- 
fioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fufficienttomake 
them  Ihrink  back  with  horror  from  the  indulgence 
even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  irs  votaries  alone  ; 
the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effeds  of  it. 
How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing 
dunghills,  whole  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future, 
fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to 
bring  up  their  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ? How 
often  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her 
helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father 
is  indulging  his  infatiate  appetites  ? 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated  by  intemperance.  iSlothing  tends  fo  much 
to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhorten  the  lives  of 
children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor 
man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  con- 
tented with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous 
offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafeand 
luxury,  often  languilhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample 
fortunes.  Even  dates  and  empires  feel  the  influence 
of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
temperance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon 
health,  we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a 
few  obfervations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that 
vice,  viz.  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  adt  of  intoxication  puts  Nature  to  the  ex- 
pence of  a fever,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  poifonous 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  almofl;  every  day,  it 
is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitution 

mud 
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mufl;  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold  ' 
out  under  a daily  fever!  But  fevers  occafioned  by 
drinkingido  not  always  go  off  in  a day;  they  fre-- 
-quently  end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  liver,, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effeds. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute* 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind., 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken, 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion;  they  deftroy  the* 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con-- 
vulfive  diforders ; they  likewife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence: 
obftrudions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions, 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe.arethe  common  ways  in  which, 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 

a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effetfts  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lefs  perniciousM  When  the  veflels  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humouis 
properly  prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of  this  cha- 
radler  are  afflidled  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous 
fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  dilbrders do  not  appear, 
they  are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  dif- 
'orders,  and  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion. 

Consumptions  are  now  lo  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  ^ 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 

of  the  caufes  to  which  we  muft  impute  the  increafe  of 

confump- 
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confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  malt- 
liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  England, 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  cir- 
culation i from  whence  proceed  obftrudlions,  and  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great  ale- 
drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical  : nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almoft 
indigeftible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Those  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veflTels  of  the  lungs  in 
pieces;  yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country,  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them  *.  . ' 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief. 
It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But,  alas  ! 
this  folace  is  ftiort-lived;  and  when  it  is  over,  the 
fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they 
had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition 
of  the  dofe  becomes  needfary,  and  every  frefh  dofe 
makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch 
becomes  a Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a 
facrifice  to  what  at  firft  perhaps  was  taken  only  as  a 

* We  may  form  fome  notion  oftheimmenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirits  con  fumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumftance,  that  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  foreign  fpirns  duly  entered,  and  the  ftill  greater  quantity 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two 
thoufand  private  ftills  are  conftantly  employed  in  preparing  a 
|>oifonou3  liquor  called  Molajfes.  The  common  people  have  got 
fo  univerfally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafe  fpirit,  that 
when  a porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  the  ftreets,  they 
fay,  ht  has  got  melajjed,  < 
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medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejedled  as  the'  drunkard 
when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it  is,  that 
thofc  who  have  the  greateft  How  of  fpirits  while  the 
glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the  moft 
melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end  to  their 
own  miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill 
humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  deftrudliive  to 
health,  but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
It  is  ftrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on 
account  of  a fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of 
brutes,  fhould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below 
them.  Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves 
of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that 
condition,  it  would  feem  but  a juft  punlfhment. 
Though  this  be  not  the  confequence  of  one  aft  of 
intoxication,  it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a courfc  of  it. 
By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is 
often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot*. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength, 

* It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politenefs  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuflom  of drinking  to  excefs 
out  of  fafhion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain  than  it 
was  formerly;  but  it  Hill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where 
this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftjiken  for  hofpitality.  There  no  man 
isfuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  well,  who  does  not  make  them 
drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink,  is  certainly  the  greateft  piece 
of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Manlinefs,  complai- 
fance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to  take  his  glafs, 
if  urged  to  it  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take  poifon.  The 
cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of  falhion  in 
France  ; and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among  the  politer  part 
of  the  Englilh,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  banilhed  from  every  part 
of  this  iftand. 
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and  obftruds  their  growth;  befides,  the  frequent  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys  any 
benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afcerv/ards,  Thofe 
who  make  a pradicc  of  drinking  generous  liquors 
when  young,  cannot  expeft  to  reap  any  benefit  from 
them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor. 
We  have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes, 
the  food  that  they  fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards 
even  the  children  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafe 
the  accurfed  draught. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  CLEANLINESS. 

I 

The  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits 
of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difeharge  from  our  bodies 
by  perfpiration  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
neceffary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecretion  from  thelkin,  fonecelTary  for  health.  When 
that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perfpi- 
ration, is  cither  retained  in  the  body,  or  reforbed 
from  dirty  clothes,  it  muft  occafion  difeafes. 
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The  Itch,  and  feveral  other  difeafes  of*  the  Ikin, 
are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs  *.  They  may 
indeed  be  caught  by  Infedlion,  or  brought  on  by  poor 
living,  unwholefome  food,  &c.  but  they  will  feldooi 
continue  long  where  cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the 
fame  caufe  muft  we  impute  the  various  kinds  of  ver- 
min which  infefl:  the  human  body,  hbufes,  &Ci 
Thefe  may  always  be  banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alonCji 
and  wherever  they  abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believd 
it  is  neglected. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  commonly 
besin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes, 
who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infedlion  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
the  deftrudtion  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  objedt  of  public  attention.  It  is  not 
fufficient  that  I be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want  of  it 
in  my  neighbour  affects  my  health  as  well  as  his  own. 
If  dirty  people  cannOt  be  removed  as  a common  nui- 
fance,  they  ought  at  lead  to  be  avoided  as  infedtious. 
All  who  regard  their  health  fhould  keep  at  a diftancc 

even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
ledted,  cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  iitmofl  importance. 

* Mr.  Pot,  in  his  furgical  obfervatlons,  mentions  a difeafe 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-fweepers  cancer,  as  it  is  almoft  pe- 
culiar to  that  unhappy  fet  of.  people.  _ This  he  attributes  to  ne- 
eleftof  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  juftice.  I am  convinced, 
if  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeaf^ 
was  kept  «lean  by  frequent  walking,  it  would  never  happen. 
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it  is  vvell  known,  that  infeflious  difeafes  are  com- 
municated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infec- 
tion, ought  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded 
againfl:.  For  this  reafoni  in  great  towns,  no  filth, 
of  any  kind,  flibuld  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the 
Erects.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey  infection 
than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed. 

In  riiany  great  towns  the  Erects  ate  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afiieSj 
dung,  and  naEinefs  of  every  kind.-  Even  Eaughter- 
houfes,  or  killing  Eiamblesi  are  often  to  be  feen  in 
the  very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood, 
excrements,  &c,  with  which  thefe  places  are  gene- 
rally covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome.  How  bafily  might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  adtive  magiErateSi  who  have  it  always  in 
their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to  things 
of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of 
them ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral cleahlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  under- 
Eood  by  the  magiErates  of  raoE  great  towns  in  Bri- 
tain j though  health^  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  allcon- 
fpire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to  their  health, 
than  a clean  town  i nor  can  any  thing  imprefs  a 
ftranger  with  a more  difrefpedlful  idea  of  any  people 
thafrits  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenfions  people  may 
make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civilization,  we  will 
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venture  to  affirnn,  that  fo  long  as  they  negle£l  clean- 
linefs,  they  are  in  a ftate  of  barbarity 

The  peafants  in  moil  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
linefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fnuation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  effefls  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm-houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mafters  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  care- 
lefs  with  refpeft  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes,  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  (hould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall 
premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaned  and 
bed  article  of  any  kind  to  marker,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  and  by  punifliing  feverely  thofc  who  bring  it 


• In  ancient  Rome  the  greateft  men  did  not  think  deanlinefs 
an  obiea  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca,  or 
common  fewersfor  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftmefs  froin  the 
city,  were  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works ; and  beftows 
hiaher  encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa  and  others  who 
made  and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchieved  the 

Ho!  does  the  Emperor  Trajao  appear,  tvien 

„ivi„K  dlreftions  to  Pliny  his  proeonfnl,  conccrn.ng  the  making 
of  a common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convemence  of  a coa- 
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dirty.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers^  and  all  who  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  nccelTaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftrifteft  regard  Ihould^  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infedious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  armyi  and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs> 
received  particular  inftruftions  with  refpe6t  to  clean- 
linefs The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifeft 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  con- 
fiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  and  the  difeafes  to 
which  they  are  liable,  will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch 
laws. 


It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  mod  eafterii  countries^ 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewilh  religion,  enjoins 
various  bathings,  walhings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward 
purityi  but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for 
the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical  thefd 
walhings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would  tend 
more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a proper  attention  to 
many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example* 
after  vifmng  the  fick,  handling  a dead  body,  or 
touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  infeflion,  to 


g forth  abroad:  and  thou  fhalt  have  a paddle  upon  thv 

weapon:  »n<l  itfliall  bo  when  thou  malt  eafe  thyLf.nbrc.ad  thoa 

t^th^r^z  that 

ofc.  -L^euter.  ch.ap.  xxiii.  ver.  12,  13; 
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wafli  before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  td 
itieat,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the 
infeftion  himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others* 

Frequent  wafliing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  pro^ 
motes  the  perfpiration,  braces  the*  body,  and  en- 
livens the  fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful, 
and  agreeable  does  one  feel  on  being  fliaved,  waQied, 
and  fhifted  j efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been 
neglected  longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaflern  cuftom  of  walking  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceffary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dire 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  obftru6i:  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  clean- 
linefs would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were 
people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  luke* 
warm  water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold  or 
wet  through  the  day,  they  would  feldom  experience 
the  ill  effects  which  often  proceed  from  thefe 
caufes* 

A PROPER  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diftempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  belt  way  to 
prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company 
be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When 
infeaious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the 
moft  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreadingJ  it  is 
likewife  neceffary  to  prevent  their  returning  after- 
wards, or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  fick  ought 

to  be  carefully  walked,  and  fumigated  with  brim- 

done. 
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flone.  Infedion  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  molt  ter- 
rible manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
colleded  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  mod  re- 
ligioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places 
is  often  fufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  cffed  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
difeafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  clean- 
linefs is  negleded,  a perfon  in  perfect  health  has  a 
greater  chance  to  become  fick,  than  a fick  perfon 
has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
negled,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  j they 
think  it  almoft  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth  than  change  the  lead  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  neceffary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is  cer-r 
tainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may  be 
cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone ; mod  of  them  might  be 
mitigated  by  it;  and,  where  it  is  negleded,  the 
flighted  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  mod 
malignant.  The  fame  midaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  lead  admilTion  of  frefli  air  to 
the  fick,  feems  likewife  to  have  induced  them  to 
keep  them  dirty.  Both  thefe  dedrudive  prejudices 
will,  we  hope,  be  foon  entirely  exploded. 

Cleanliness  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  fhould  not  pradtife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attradls 
our  regard  than  e,ven  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
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efteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
highefl;  as  well  as  the  lowefi:  flation,  and  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
^importance  to  fociety  than  real  cleanlinefs.  It  bught 
to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  wherej  but,  in  po-?' 
pulous  cities,  it  fhould  be  almoft  revered 


CHAP.  IX. 
OF  INFECTION. 


rOST  difeafes  are  infedlious.  Every  perfon 
ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  cart,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
pra6tice  of  vifiting  the  fick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dif- 
courage  any  aft  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially 
towards  thofe  in  diftrefsi  but  we  cannot  help  blaming 
fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neighbours  lives 
by  a miftaken  friendfhip,  or  an  impertinent  curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 


* As  It  is  Impoffible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fufficient 
quantity  o^  water,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  tothemagi- 
flrates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 
Moll  great  towns  in  Britain  are  fo  fituated  as  to  be  eafily  fupplied 
.with  water ; and  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe  of 
it,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe- 
verely  punilhed.  The  ftreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had,  ought  to  be  wallied  every  day.  This  is  the  only  elFedual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  ; and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaded,  it  will  be  found  the  cheapell. 
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idle  vlfitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for 
fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
would  be  a miracle  indeed  fhould  fuch  always  efcape,  f 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduct. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  commu- 
nicate them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper,  for  one 
who  had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a pa- 
tient in  thatdifeafej  yet  many  other  fevers  are  almofi; 
as  infectious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal. 
Some  imagine,  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  vil- 
lages than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medi- 
cal alTiftance.  This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  oftener  proceeds  from 
the  caufe  above  mentioned. 

. Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infection,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effectually  than 
by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick.  Such 
vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their  con- 
nexions, but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding 
the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and  by 
their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances  dif- 
turb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs  his  *' 
fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept^s  quiet  as  poffible.  The  fight  of 
ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mind, 
hurts  them. 

^HE  common  praClice  in  country-places  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding 
them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corpfe  lies, 
is  another  way  offpreading  infeClion,  The  infeClion 
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does  not  always  die  with  the  patient.  In  many  cafes 
it  rather  grows  ftronger  as  the  body  becomes  putrid. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  die  of  ma- 
lignant fevers,  or  other  putrid  difeafes.  Such  ought 
not  to  lie  long  unburied ; and  people  fliould  keep, 
as  much  as  poflible,  at  a diftance  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infedtious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifti  Legiflator, 
among  many  other  wife  inftitutions  for  preferving 
health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means 
of  preventing  infedlion,  or  defilement  as  it  is  called, 
either  from  a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In 
many  cafes  the  difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from 
thofe  in  health ; and  it  was  deemed  a crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  If  a perfon  only  touched 
a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  walk 
himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a 
diftance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  vvornby  thedeceafed,unlefsithasbeen 
well  walked  and  fumigated^  as  infedlion  may  lodge  a 
long  tiipe  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very  tragical 
efFeds.  This  fhews  the  danger  of  buying  at  randoim 
the  clothes  which  have  been  ufed  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce, together  with  the  richesof  foreign  climes, 
brings  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  beftowed, 
cither  to  prevent  the  introdudlion  or  fpreading  of 
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jnfeftious  difeafes.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally paid  to  the  plague  j but  other  difeafes  pafs  un- 
regarded *■. 

Infection  is  often  fpread  in  cities  by  jails,  hofpi>r 
tals,  &c,  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the  very 
middle  of  populous  towns ; and  when  infedious  dif- 
eafes break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoflible  for  the  in- 
habitants to  efcape.  Did  magiftratcs  pay  any  re- 
gard to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be 
cafily  remedied. 

Ma^y  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  dilFufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere 
of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abound- 
ing with  various  kinds  of  infection,  and  mull  be 
pernicious  to  health.  The  beft  advice  that  we  can 
give  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is, 
to  chufe  an  open  fituation  *,  to  avoid  narrow,  dirtv, 
crowded  flreets ; to  keep  their  own  houfcs  and  offices 
clean  ; and  to  be  as  rpuch  abroad  in  the  open  air  as 
their  time  will  permit. 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  woul^ 
be  attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  'This  might  eafily 
be  done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  confiderable  fea-port, 
to  infpeft  the  fhip’s  company,  pafiengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
afliore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infedlious  diforder  prevailed, 
to  order  thelhip  to  perform  a fliort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the 
lick  to  fome  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might 
likewife  order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had  been  ufed 
by  the  fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deftroyed,  or  tho- 
roughly cleanfed  by  fumigation,  &c.  before  any  of  it  were  fent 
alhore.  A fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conduced,  would 
prevent  many  fevers,  and  other  infeftious  difeafes,  from  being 
brought  by  failors  into  fca-port  towns,  and  by  this  me,ans  dilTufcd 
all  over  the  country. 
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, It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  Tick,  This  might  often 
fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from  being  in- 
fedled  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people 
Ihould  abandon  their  friends  or  relations  in  diftrefs, 
but  only  to  put  them  on  their  guard  againft  being 
too  much  in  company  with  thofe  who  are  affliCled 
with  difeafes  of  an  infeClious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infeClious  difeafes, 
run  very  great  hazard.  They  fhould  fluff  their 
nofes  with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  flrong  fmelling 
herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the 
room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  flrong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a flream  of  frefh  air  into  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmeli  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without  having 
changed  their  clothes  and  wafhed  their  hands;  other- 
wife,  if  the  difeafe  be  infeftious,  they  will  in  all  pro- 
bability carry  the  contagion  along  with  them*. 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  atten- 

• There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infeaion  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  Many  phyficians  affeft  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s  bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infeftious  difeafe,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  doftor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away 
fome  of  the  infeftion ; and,  if  he  goes  direaiy  td  vifit  another 
patient  without  wafliing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes,  or  being- 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  is  it  any 
wonder  thathe  Ihould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him  ? Phyficians 
not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  thcmfelves,  by  this  pradice. 
And,  indeed,  they  fometimes  fuffer  for  their  want  of  care. 
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tion  to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infedion 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes. 
As  moft  difeafes  are  in  fome  degree  infedious,  no 
one  Ihould  continue  long  with  the  fick,  except  the 
neceflary  attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this 
caution,  to  deter  thofe  whofe  duty  or  office  leads 
them  to  wait  upon  the  fick,  /rom  fuch  a laudable 
and  neceffary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec- 
tion; as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs ; re- 
movingjails,  hofpitals,  church-yards,  and  other  places 
where'infedion may  be  generated,  at  a proper  diftance 
from  great  towns  * ; widening  the  ftreets  ; pulling 
down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all  methods  to  pro- 
mote a free  circulation  of  air  through  every  part  of 
the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or  proper  places  of 
reception  for  the  fick,  provided  they  were  kept  clean, 
well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open  fituation, 
would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
fedion.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent  the 
poor,  when  fick,  from  being  vifited  by  their  idle  or 
officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewife  render  it 
unneceffary  for  fick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  ma- 
ilers houfes.  Maaers  had  better  pay  for  having  their 
fervants  taken  care  of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the 
hazard  of  having  an  infedious  difeafe  diffufed  among 
a numerous  family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people, 
when  placed  in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  dif- 
fufe  infedion  among  their  neighbours,  but  have  like- 
wife the  advantage  of  being  well  attended. 


* The  ancients  would  not  fufFer  even  the  Temples  of  their  jyods 

ere  ® ickreforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a city.  ^ 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in*» 
Head  of  preventing  infedlion,  may  become  the  means 
of  difFufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle 
of  great  towns  j when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded 
together  into  fmall  apartments;  when  there  is  a con- 
Hant  communication  kept  up  between  the  citizens  and 
the  patients;  and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are 
negledled,  they  become  ncfts  for  hatching  difeafes,  and 
every  one  who  goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a rifk  of’ 
receiving  infedtion  himfelf,  but  likewife  of  commu- 
nicating it  to  others.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  hofpitals,  but  of  thofe  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  they  were 
both  more  numerous,  and  upon  a more  refpeclable 
footing,  as  that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them 
with  lefs  reludtance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
becaufe  moft  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infedlious 
diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them 
communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were  proper  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  firft  appearances  of  fuch  dilbrdersjj 
, and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  hofpital,  we 
ihould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which  is  almoft  as 
infectious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

he  paffions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  af- 


fedts  the  body,  will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain 
a fecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  ther? 
is  eftabliflicd  a reciprocal  influence  betwixt  the  men- 
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tal  and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  diforders  the  other* 

Of  Anger. 

The  paflion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  fundions. 
it  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes  j 
and  fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This.paffion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  ad- 
vife  them  to  guard  againft  the  excefs  of  this  pafiion 
with  the  utmoft  care* 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry;  but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  re- 
fentment  in  our  bread.  Refentment  preys  upon  the 
mind,  and  occafions  the  mod  obdinate  chronical  dif- 
orders, which  gradually  wade  the  conditution.  No- 
thing Ihews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  for- 
give injuries : it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fliould  avoid  violent  guds  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  mod  deadly  poifon.  Nei- 
ther ought  they  to  indulge  refentment;,  but  to  endea- 
vour at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as 
a condant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear^  both  In  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought 
to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life ; but  coo 

great 
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great  a defire  to  preferve  it,  is  oftea  the  caufe  of 
lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  depreffing  the  fpi- 
rits,  not  only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render 
thofe  difeafes  fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would, 
overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effeds.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it. , Hence  the  danger  of  that  pradice, 
fo  common  among  young  people,  of  frightening  one 
another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It 
is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  human  paffions. 
They  may  eafily  be  thrown  into  fuch  diforder  as 
never  again  to  ad  with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effeds  of  fear  prove  more  gene- 
rally hurtful.  The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future 
evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the 
very  evil  itfelf.  Flence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo 
many  die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long 
had  a dread,  or  which  had  been  imprefled  on  their 
minds  by  fome  accident,  or  fooliih  predidion.  This, 
for  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women  in  child- 
bed. Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fituation  are 
imprefled  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a long  time 
before  it  happens;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  impreflion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  apprehenfions  of  the  great  ■pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in 
labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives  after  ii;  which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery, 
fin’ding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufted,  immediately  ap- 
prehends fhe  is  in  danger;  but  this  fear  feldom  fails 
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to  obftruft  the  neceflary  evacuations  upon  which  her 
recovery  depends.  Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice 
to  their  own  imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no 
danger,  did  they  apprehend  none.  . 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women,  in  a 
great  town,  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, who  is  with  child,  dreads  the  fame  fate, 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  irhagination.  This  Ihould  induce  pregnant  women 
to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tat- 
tling goffips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that  may 
in  the  leaft  alarm  a pregnant,  or  child-bed  woman, 
ought  with  the  greateft  care  to  be  guarded  againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by 
the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifli  bell  for  every 
perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in 
danger  are  very  inquifitive  j and  if  they  come  to  know 
that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  with  themfelves,  what  muft  be  the  confequcnce  ? 
At  any  rate,  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the 
cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed. 

women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 

When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 

the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  w'hat  muft  be  the  effedt 

of  a funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day  in 

his  cars  ? No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft, 

that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which  he 

labours,  Plfis  apprehenfion  will  have  a greater  tend- 
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fcncy  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials  of 
which  medicine  can  boaft  will  have  to  raife  them. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
lifhed,  v/e  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  Horn  hear- 
ing it  as  poflible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that 
may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is  this  from 
being  generally  attended  to^  that  many  make  it  their 
bufinefS  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal 
ftories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathifing 
friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  ene- 
mies. All  who  wifli  well  to  the  fick,  ought  to  keep 
fuch  perfons  at  the  grcateft  diftance  from  them. 

A CUSTOM  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians, 
of  prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fatej 
or  foretelling  the  iffue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity  no  doubt 
introduced  this  practice,  and  ftill  fupports  it,  in  fpite 
of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  I have 
known  a phyfician  barbarous  enough  to  boaft,  that 
he  pronounced  more  fentencBS  than  all  his  Majefty  s 
judges.  "Would  to  God  that  fuch  fentences  \\ere  not 
often  equally  fatal ! It  may  indeed  be  allegedi  that 
the  dodlor  does  not  declare  his  opinion  before  the 
patient.  So  much  the  worfe.  A fenfible  patient  had 
better  hear  what  the  dodlor  fays,  than  learn  it  from 
the  difconfolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the 
broken  whifpers  ofthofe  about  him.  It  feldom  hap- 
pens, when  the  dodlor  gives  an  Unfavourable  opinion, 
tliat  it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very 
cmbarralTment  which  the  friends  and  attendants  ftiew 
in  difguifing  what  he  has  faid,  is  generally  fufficienc 
to  difcover  the  truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has,  for  the  wifeft  ends,  concealed 

from  mortals  their  fatej  and  we  do  not  fee  what  right  any 

man 
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man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  efpecially 
if  fucha  declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Man- 
kind are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future 
events,  and  felcbm  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his 
opinion.  A doubtful  anfwer,  however,  or  one  that 
may  tend  rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick, 
is  furely'  the  moft  fafe.  This  condud  could  neither 
hurt  the  patient  nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thole  bold 
prognofticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
moft  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  miftakcs  which 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  ftanding  proofs 
of  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefsof  fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s 
danger  to  fbme  of  his  near  connexions  j though  even 
thisought  always  to  be  done  with  thegreateft  caution: 
but  it  never  can  be  necelTary  in  any  cafe  that  the  whole 
town  and  country  fhouid  know,  immediately  after 
the  dodtor  has  made  his  firft  vifit,  that  be  has  no  hopes 
€f  his  patient's  recovery,  Perfons  whofe  impertinent 
curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion  the  phyfician  with 

regard  to  the  fate  of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no 
better  than  an  evafive  anfwer. 

The  vanity  offoretelling  the  fate  of  the  Tick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thofewho  think  themfelveswifer  than  their  neigh- 
bours often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and 
not  to  add  to  their  affliction  by  alarming  their  fears.. 
A friend,  or  even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more 
gOo  by  a mild  and  fympathizing  behaviour  than  by 
rnedicine,  and  fliould  never  negledt  to  adminifter 
that  greateft  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 
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Of  Grief, 

Grief  is  the  moft  deftrudlive  of  all  the  paffions; 
Its  effedls  are  permanent,  and  when  it  finks  deep  into 
the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear 
being  of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom  laft  long; 
but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy, 
which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the  con- 
ftitution.  This  pafiion  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning  5 
but  when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all  attempts  to  re- 
move it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life;  but  it 
fliews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with 
ferenity.  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging 
grief,  and,  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obfti- 
nately  refufe  all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy,  finks  under  the  load. 
Such  condudl:  is  not  only  deftrudlive  to  health,  but 
inconfiftent  with  reafon,  religion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change,  of  ideas  is  as  necefifary  for  health  as 
change  of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon 
one  fubjedf,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it 
hurts  the  whole  fundlions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief 
indulged  fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deftroys  the  appe- 
tite; by  which  means  the  fpirits  are  depreffed,  the 
nerves  relaxed,,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  frefli  fupplies  of  chyle, 
vitiated.  Thus  many  an  excellent  conftitution  has 
been  ruinedby  a family-misfortune,  or  any  thing  that 
occafions  exceflive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoffible,  that  any  perfon  of  a 
dcjcdled  mind  Ihouid  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
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dragged  out  for  a few  years  : But  whoever  would 
live  to  a good  old  age,  mu  ft  be  good-humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power  j yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  ac- 
tions, depend  greatly  upon  ourfelves.  We  can  either 
aftbciate  with  cheerful  or  melancholy  companions, 
mingle  inthe,amufements  and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  ftill 
and  brood  over  our  calamities,  as  we  choofe.  Thefe, 
and  many  fuch  things,  are  certainly  in  our  power, 
and  from  thefe  the  mind  generally  takes  its  caft. 

The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our 
attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one 
objefl.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind, 
unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating 
new  objedls.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of 
relieving  the  mind  in  diftrefs.  Turn  the  attention 
frequently  to  new  objeas.  Examine  them  for  fome 
time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  ffiift  the 
fcene.  By  this  means  a conftant  fucceffion  of  new 
ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable  ones  en- 
tirely difappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of  any 
art  or  fcience,  reading  or  writing  on  fuch  fubjedls  as 
deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief 
than  the  moft  fprightly  amufements.  ^ 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot 
be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  ; neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nouriffies  grief.  When  the  mind 
has  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  It  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead 
therefore  of  abftraaing  ourfelves  from  the  world  or 
bu.inefs,  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 

^ 2 engage 
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engage  in  it  with  more  than  iifual  attention,  to  cUr- 
charge  with  double  diligence  the  fundtions  of  our  fta- 
tion,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and  focial 
temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be 
neglefted.  Thefc,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to 
the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objedls,  help  to  dif- 
pel  the  gloom  which  mifortunes  call  over  it.  They 
make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  ano  have  many  other 
happy  effedls. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 
cure  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end  in 
the  ruin  of  fortune,  characler,  and  conftitution. 

Of  Love. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  pafTions ; 
at  leaft,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubjedt  to 
the  controul  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will,  than 
any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other  paffions 
are  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,, 
but  love  is  neceftary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpe- 
cics  itfelf : It  was  therefore  proper  that  this  paffion 
Ihould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  breaft. 

Though  love  be  a ftrong  paftion,  it  is  feldom  fo» 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few 
perfons  fall  defperatcly  in  love  all  at  once.  Wc: 
would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers, 
with  this  paftion,  to  confider  well  the  probability  of 
his  being  able  to  obtain  the  objed  of  his  love.  Whcni 
tnat  is  nor  likely,  he  ftiould  avoid  every  occafion  of: 

increafing  it.  He  ought  immediately  to  fly  the  com- 

panyr 
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pany  of  the  beloved  objedt;  to  apply  his  mind  at- 
tentively to  bufinefs  or  ftudy  ; to  take  every  kind  of 
amufement ; and,  above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  find  another  objeft  which  may  engage  his 
atFeftions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
obtain. 

There  is  nopafiionwith  which  people  arefo  ready 
to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous. 
Some  men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from 
mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  fhew  their  confequence 
with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps  the  greateft  piece  of 
cruelty  which  any  one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we 
eagerly  wifli  for,  we  eafily  credit.  Hence  the  too 
credulous  fair  are  often  betrayed  into  a fituation  which 
is  truly  deplorable,  before  they  are  able  to  difeover 
that  the  pretended  lover  was  only  in  jeft.  But  there 
is  no  jelling  with  this  paffion.  When  love  is  got  to 
a certain  height,  it  admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the 
poflefiion  of  its  objeft,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought 
always  if  pofiible  to  be  obtained  *. 

Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave 
as  if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They 

• The  condua  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conftant  aim  of  parents ; while  their  children  often 
fufFer  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The 
firll  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult,  in  difpofing  their  chil- 
dren m marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
p^ents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of 
their  conduft,  after  a ruined  conftitution,  a loll  ch^radler,  or  a 
diltradled  mind,  has  Ihewn  them  their  millake, 

K 3 imagine 
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imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain  mor-^ 
tifications,  or  denying  themfelves  the  fmallefl;  indul- 
gence, even  of  the  mofl:  innocent  amufements.  A 
perpetual  gloom  hangs  upon  their  countenances,  while : 
the  deepeft  melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  Ac. 
length  the  faireft  profpedls  vanifh,  every  thing  puts, 
onadifmal  appearance,  and  thofe  very  objedls  whichi 
ought  to  give  delight  afford  nothing  but  difguft.  Ufc; 
itfelf  becomes  a burden,  and  the  unhappy  wretch,, 
perfuaded  that  no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often 
puts  an  end  to  his  qwn  miferable  exigence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  Ihould  be  fo  far’ 
perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufeof  thofe  very  evils; 
which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  be: 
better  calculated  than  'True  Religion^  toraife  andfupr-- 
port  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  afflidlioni 
that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  them,  that  even  the: 
fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to  the  happinefs. 
of  the  next;  and  that  all  who  perfift  in  a courfe  off 
virtue  fhall  at  length  arrive  at  complete  felicity. 

Persons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religioni 
to  others,  fiiould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  oni 
gloomy  fubjetffs.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
mindi  which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a 
more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the: 
terrors  that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter 
men  from  outward  afts  of  wickednefs;  but  can 
never  infpire  them  with  that  love  of  God  and  real 
o-oodnefs,  in  which  alone  true  religion  confifts. 

To  conclude  ; the  beft  way  to  counterafl  the  vio-- 
lence  of  any  paffion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en- 
gaged in  fome  ufcful  purfuit. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 


HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 


are  thofe  of  fiool^  urine,  and  infenfible  perfpira^ 
iion.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftrudted  without 
impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  oQt  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not 
only  occafions  z.  plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the 
velTels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful  to 
the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c. 


Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping 
the  body  regular.  When  the  facesWe.  too  long  in  the 
bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours  j and  when  they  are 
too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  is  not  fufficientlynou- 
rilhed.  A medium  is  therefore  to  bedefired  j which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  flecp,  and 
exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpedt  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Persons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to 
expedf  either  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or 
their  difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and 
drinking  difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  oecono- 
my,  and  never  fails  to  occafion,difeafcs.  Either  too 
much  or  too  little  food  will  have  this  effedt.  The 
former  indeed  generally  occafions  loofenefs,  and  the 
latter  coftiveneisi  but  both  have  a tendency  to  hurt 
the  health. 


Of  the  Evacuation  hy  Stool, 


K 4 


It 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  theexa6l  number 
of  ftools  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  aa 
thefe  differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
conftitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  conftitution  under 
a different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  &c.  It  is  how-f 
ever  generally  allowed,  that  one  ftool  a-day  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this, 
like  mod  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions. 
I have  known  perfons  in  perfe6l  health  who  did  not 
go  to  dool  above  once  a-week.  Such  a degree  of  coff 
tivenefs  however  is  not  fafe  j though  the  perfon  who 
labours  under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tolerable 
health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion  difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a'dool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  podure  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
ftools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  Thjs,  by  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  leffens  all  the  other  difeharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke,  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  folicit  na^ 
tiire  by  going  regularly  to  Jiool  every  morning  whether 
one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be 
acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Persons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  codivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conditution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digedion,  and  every 
dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they 
become  as  neceffary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are 
troubled  with  codivenefs,  ought  rather,  ifpoffible,  to 
remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  Ihould  likewife’go 
thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing ofan  adringent, 
or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other  re- 
gimen neceffary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 

article 
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article  Coftivenefs^  where  this  ftate  of  the  bowels  is 
treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  a habitual  loofe- 
nefs,  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  They  fhould  ufe  food  which  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of 
an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the 
fined  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c. 
Their  drink  fhould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy  and 
water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and 
fuch  like. 

As  a habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftrucded  perfpiration,  perfons  afFedted  with  it  ought  to 
keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  fkin, 
and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the  per- 
fpiration. Further  direftions  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the  ar- 
ticle Loofenefs. 

Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 
either  *.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 

equal 

* It  has  long  been  an  obfervatlon  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furpriftd  at  this  wTio  confiders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  affefted,  and  confeqiiently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  palTions,  the  ftateof  the  atmofphcre,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  Hate  of  the 
other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  arefufficient  toin- 
uce  a change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the  urine.  Any 
one  who  attends  to  this,  will  be  aftonilhedat  the  impudence  of  thofe 
during  quacks,  who  pretend  to,  find  out  difeafes,  and  preferibe  to 

patients 
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equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment, But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing, 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perfpiration  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of: 
aliment  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of  urine. . 
Though  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule  can  be* 
given  for  judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of  urine: 
which  ought  to  be  difeharged,  yet  a perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know^hen  it. 
is  in  either  extreme. 

' As  a free  difeharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
aftually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means, 
to  be  promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftrud  it: 
Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion  andi 
difeharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary  life,, 
fleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of 
a dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are 
gent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  fuch  like^, 
Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufped  that  their  urine  is; 
in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who  have  any  fymptoms  of 
the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid  thefe  things,  but 
whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a tendency  to  leffen  the: 

quantity  of  their  urine.  , . , 

• When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 

reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  rnafs  of  fluids. 


ratients  from  the  bare  infpedlion  of  their  urine.  Thefe  impoftors, 
Lvever  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  andby  the  amazing 

credulity  ofthe  populace,  many  of  them  amafs  confiderable  for- 

tunes  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  prevail  m this  coun- 
u . in  favour  of  urine' doaors  is  the  ftrongeft.  The  common . 
try,  that  in  in  their  Ikill,  although  it  has. 

people  have  m Ian  unlin^^  been  p- 

viorily'bfo"rnmd,  is  able  to  dillinguifh  the  urine  of  a herfe  fromi 
that  of  a man.  but 
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but  by  flagnaring  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watery  parts  flying  off  firfl,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conllant 
tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
pf  ftones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than 
perfons  of  a more  adlive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  lofl  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tediou?,  and  even  incurable 
diforders,  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diftended,  it  often  loles  itspoAver  of  aftion  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel-it  properly. 
The  calls  of  Nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue;  but  chat  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  anyone  torifk 
his  health,  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too 
finall  a quantity.  This  may  beoccafloned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the 
exceffive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,or  any  thing  that  ftimu- 
lates  the  kidiiies,  diffolves  the  blood,  &c.  This  dif- 
order  very  foon  weaken' the  bodv,  and  induces  aconr 
fumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  miti- 
gated by  ftrengthening  diet  and  aftringent  medi- 
cines, fuch  as  are  recommended  under  the  article 
Diabetes,  or  exceffive  difeharge  of  urine*  /i;  “isii. 

Of  the  Perfpiralion, 

Insensible  peripiration  is  by  fome  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difeharges  from  the  human  body. 

It 
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It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dif- 
cafes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  j but  when 
it  is  obftrudted,  the  whole  frame  is  generally  difor- 
dered.  This  difcharge  however  being  lefs  perceptible 
than  any  of  the  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended 
to.  Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms, 
agues,  &c.  often  proceed  from  obftrufted  perfpi- 
ration  before  we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken 
place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  im- 
pute their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which 
they  had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been 
negledted.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a critical  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  differ- 
ence in  different  feafons,  climates,  conftitutions  &c, 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  which 
moft  commonly  obftrudt  it,  and  to  fhew  how  far 
they  may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence 
counteradled  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  at- 
tention to  thefe  cofts  Britain  annnallyfome  thoufands 
of  ufeful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Aimofphere, 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftru6led  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  happen 
more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different 
in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change 
almoft  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few  days, 
and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day.  That 

fuch 
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fuch  changes  nraufl:  affed  the  ftate  of  the  perfpiration 
is  obvious  to  every  one 

The  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every  day* 
Th'ofe  who  keep  moft  within  doors  are  mod  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  themfel ves 
fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppref- 
fions  of  the  bread,  &c,  they  become  a kind  of  living 
barometers, 

IP'et  Clothes, 

Wet  clothes  not  only,  by  their  coldnefs,  obdrud 
the  perfpiration,.  but  their  moidure,  by  being  ab- 
forbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes 
the  danger.  The  mod  robud  conditution  is  not  proof 
againd  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes  j they 
daily  occafion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal 
diforders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

Iris  impofliblefor  people  who  go  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  leflened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by 
changing  their  clothes  foon  j when  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that 
they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their 

* I never  knew  a more  remarkable  inftance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  wliile  I was 
writing  thefe  notes.  This  morning  Auguft  14,  1783,  the 
thermometer  in  the  fliade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a 
very  few  days  ago  it  flood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  reflefts 
on  fuch  great  and  fudden  changes  in  the  atmofphere  will  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  colds,  coughs,  rheums,  with  ocher  affedlions  of 
(he  breaft  and  bowels,  fo  common  in  this  country. 
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clothes  wet,  and  frequently  deep  even  whole  nights  in' 
this  condition.  The  frequent  inftances  which  we  have 
of  the  fatal  effefts  of  this  condud,  ought  certainly  to 
deter  others  from  being  guilty  of  it. 

Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
colic,  ififlammations  of  the  bread  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  paffion,  cholera  morbus^  &c.  are  often  occa- 
fioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous  ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  pofTible, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fhould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refped. 

Night  Air. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftruded  by  night  air; 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotted  day, 
make  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening 
dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is  more 
temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be 
abroad  in  the  cool  eveningj  but  this  is  a pleafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  effeds 
of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almod  im- 
perceptible; but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded  : 
We  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers,  and 
all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid 
them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  tiiefe 
become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  attending 
. to  this,  in  flat,  marfhy  countries,  where  the  exhala- 
tions and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 

feized 
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feizcd  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  difeafes. 


Damp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
ufed,  Handing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers 
than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places 
where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and 
wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a good 
fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the 
perfpiration  reftored  j but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold 
room,  and  laid  on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  ob- 
ftrudled,  and  the  word;  confequences  will  enfue. 
Travellers  fhould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted  for 
damp  beds,  as  tney  would  a houfe  infedled  with  the 
plague,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof  againft 
the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  ftrangers  are  often  equally  danger- 
ous. All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  fre- 
quently ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  beds,  which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or 
three  times  a-year,  fiiould  be  fafe?  Nothing  is  more 
comrnon  than  to  hear  people  complain  of  having 
caught  cold  by  changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is 
obvious:  Were  they  careful  never  to  fleep  in  a bed 
but  what  was  frequently  ufed,  they  would  feldom 
find  any  ill  confequences  from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  per- 
fon  when  on  a vlfit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece 

of 
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of  complaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants 
to  deep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftran- 
gers  when  they  come.  In  inns  where  the  beds  are 
iifed  almofb  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  necefiary 
than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  frequent 
fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom  faid  to  be  pra£lifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  preffing  them  in  order 
to  fave  walking,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difeovered,  to  be  punilhed  with 
the  iitmoft  feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  murder, 
and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun-Qiot. 
Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  it  has  been  walked  in 
winter,  ought  to  be  uled  till  it  has  been  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  the  fire ; nor  is  this  operation  lefs  necef- 
fary  for  linen  walked  in  fiimmer,  provided  it  has  lain 
by  for  any  length  of  time.  This  caution  is  the  more 
needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often  exeeedingly  atten- 
tive to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an  inn,  yet  pay 
no  regard  to  a circumftance  of  much  more  import- 
ance *. 

■ Damp  Houfes^ 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fequences for  this  reafon  thofc  who  build  Ikould  be 
careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which 

* If  a perfon  fufpefts  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  fimple  precau- 
tion of  taking  off  the  fheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all, 
or  moft  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have 
pradlifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp 
beds,  though  no  conftitution  is  proof  againft  their  baneful  in- 
fluence. ' 1 
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Hands  on  a damp  marfliy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never 
be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlel's  where  the 
ground  is  exceeding  dry,  fliould  have  the  firft  floor 
a little  raifed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are  obliged  , 
to  live  in  cellars  and  lunk  ftories,  feldom  continue 
long  in  health  : Mailers  ought  furely  to  pay  fome 
regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well  as  to 
their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the 
mafons,  plafterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it:  Such 
houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likewife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paints,  &c. 
The  afthmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe 
articles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole- 
fome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafon- 
t.able  piece  of  cleanlinefs  j I mean  the  pernicious 
cuftom  of  wafliing  them  immediately  before  com- 
pany is  put  into  them.  Moft  people  catch  cold,  if 
they  fit  but  a very  ftiort  time  in  a room  that  has 
been  lately  walked}  the  delicate  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  fuch  a fituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not 
proof  againil  its  influence  *. 


People  imagine  if  a good  fire  is  made' in  a room  after  it  lias 
been  wafhed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it ; but  they 
muft  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The 
evaporation  excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
damp  more  adUve. 
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Sudden  ^I’ranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

But  nothing  fo  frequently  obftru<5ls  the  perfpira- 
tion  as  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold. 
Colds  are  feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have 
been  too  much  heated.  Heat  ratifies  the  blood, quick- 
ens the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration ; 
but  when  thele  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  confe- 
quences  muft'  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impolTible  for 
labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occafions ; but 
it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  let  themfelves  cool 
gradually,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave 
off  work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft 
themfelves  in,  and  to  avoid  flceping  in  the  open 
fields.  Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  would  often 
prevent  fevers  and  other  fatal  dilorders. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  when 
hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors. 
This  condudl  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed 
is  hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  ap- 
petite frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
fant,  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exercile, 
and  be  immediately  put  into  the  liable,  or  fufferedi 
to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they 
take  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It  were  well  it 
they  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own  fafety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways  witl^ut' 
fwallowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The; 
fields  afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and 
very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft.  Water, 
kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again 
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if  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effedf.  If 
a bit  of  bread  be  ate  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of 
water,  it  will  both  quench  thirft  more  efFeclually,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a perfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolidi,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  leaft,  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  flomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  efFedls 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body 
is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned  immediate 
death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers  of  various 
kinds,  are  its  common  confequences.  Neither  is  it 
fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or 
the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not  fo  fudden  an  effedt 
on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but  they  are  notwith- 
llanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

^ Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Cold^ 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  breafl,  are  the 
ufual  effedls  of  this  condudl:  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank 
warm  liquors  for  feveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a 
number  of  miles  in  the  coldeft  night,  or  to  ramble 
about  in  the  ftreets  *. 


* The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where 

highly  perni- 
cious. The  breath  of  a number  of  people  crowded  into  a low 

apartment  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  fmoke  of  to- 
atco  and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  mull  not  only  render  it 
hurtful  to  continue  in  fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out 
them  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmofphere.  ^ 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a moft 
dangerous  pradlice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a lituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  directed  againft  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 
been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  ftanding  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open 
windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to 
be  done,  even  in  the  hotteft  feafon.  I have  known 
mechanics  frequently  contraft  fatal  difeafes,  by 
working  ftript  at  an  open  window,  and  would  advife 
all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a pradice. 

Nothing  expofes  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm;  fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes;  they  can 
hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
for  keeping  houfes.  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufficient ; But  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  whole- 
fomej  heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elaflicity  of  the 
air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  it  is, 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs- 
houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  thera- 
felves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but 
madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effea  of  this 
conduft.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adion  of  a 
madman  to  delerve  a ferious  confideration. 

The  refult  of  ail  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every 
one  ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all 
fudden  tranfitions  tVom  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep  the 
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body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  poffiblej  or, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it 
cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftridl  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  our  defign,  that  the 
very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to 
harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I SHALL  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of 
my  fubjedt,  by  giving  an  abftradl  of  the  juftly  cele- 
brated advice  of  Celfus,  with  refpedl  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health.  - ‘‘  A man,”  l^ays  he,  who  is 
blelled  with  good  health,  fliould  confine  himfelf 
“ to  no  particular  rules,  either  with  refpedt  to  regi- 
men  or  medicine.  He  ought  frequently  to  diver- 
fify  his  manner  of  living ; to  be  fometimes  in 
“ town,  fometimes  in  the  country  j to  hunt,  fail, 
indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  frequently  to 
“ ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food 
“ that  is  commonly  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more 
and  fometimes  lefsi  fometimes  to  make  one  at 
“ an  entertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it  j 
“ to  make  rather  two  meals  a-day  than  one,  and  al- 
“ ways  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can  digeft  it. 
“ Fie  ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too 
‘‘  fcrupuloufly  to  avoid,  intercourfe  with  the  fair 
**  fex:  Pleafures  of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  ren- 
“ der  the  body  alert  and  adtive,  but  when  too  fre- 
“ quently  repeated,  weak  and  languid.  He  Ihould 
be  careful  in  time  of  health  not  to  deftroy,  by  ex- 
ceffes  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  ,conftitution 
“ which  Ihould  fupport  him  under  ficknefs,” 
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OF  DISEASES. 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

The  knowledge  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo 
much  upon  fcientific  principles  as  many  ima- 
gine. It  is  chiefly  the  refulc  of  experience  and  ob- 
fervation.  By  attending  the  fick,  and  carefully 
obferving  the  various  occurrences  in  difeafes,  a great 
degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  diftin- 
guilhing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  application  of 
medicines.  Hence  Icnfible  nurfes,  and  other  perlons 
who  wait  upon  the  fick,  often  difcover  a difeafe 
fooner  than  thofe  who  have  been  bred  to  phyfic.  W e 
do  not  however  mean  to  infinuate  that  a medical 
education  is  of  no  ufe  : It  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greated 
importance  j but  it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of 
obfervacion  and  experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  affembiage 
of  fymptoms,  and  muft  be  diflinguillied  by  thofe 
•which  are  mod  obvious  and  permanent.  Indead 
therefore  of  giving  a claffical  arrangement  of  difeafes, 
according  to  the  fydematic  method,  it  will  be  more 
fuitable,  in  a performance  of  this  nature,  to  give  a 
full  and  accurate  defeription  of  each  particular  difeafe 

as  it  occurs;  and.  where  any'of  the  fytrptomsof  one 

dileafe 
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difeafe  have  a near  refemblance  to  thofe  of  another, 
to  take  notice  of  that  circumftance,  and  at  the  fame  ^ 
time  to  point  out  the  peculiar  or  charafteriftic  lymp- 
toms  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a due 
attention  to  thefe,  the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  will  be 
found  to  be  a lefs  difficult  matter  than  moft  people 
would  at  firft  be  ready  to  imagine. 

A PROPER  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
likewife  greatly  affift,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; whereas  in 
old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almoft 
infenfible,  and  many  of  the  velTels  imperviable. 
Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the 
young  and  aged  very  different,  and  of  courfe  they 
muft  require  a different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflid  the  other  fex:  Befides,  the  nervous  fyftem 
being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  dif- 
eafes require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution. 
They  are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuation^  ; and 
all  ftimulating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiftered 
to  them  with  a fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  per- 
fons  to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner. 
A delicate  perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves, 
who  lives  moft  within  doors,  muft  not  be  treated, 
under  any  difeafe,  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as 
one  who  is  hardy  and  robuft,  and  who  is  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air. 
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The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to  in  difeafes.  Fear^  anxiety,  and  a fretful  tem- 
per, both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do 
we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies 
which  proceed  from  the  mind.  When  it  is  affeded, 
the  beft  medicine  is  to  footh  the  pafllons,  to  divert 
the  mind  from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible. 

Attention  ought  likewile  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
roate,  or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marlhy 
fituations  arefubjed  to  many  difeafes  which  are  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Thofe 
who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have  many  ma- 
ladies to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics  are  entire 
Grangers.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  indulge  in 
flrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes  which  do  not 
alfed  the  temperate  and  abllemious,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different  oc- 
cupations and  fituations  in  life  dilpofe  men  to  pecu- 
liar difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  inquire  into 
the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  This 
will  not  only  affift  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but 
will  likewife  dired  us  in  the  treatment  of  it  It  would 
be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  le- 
dentary  exadly  in  the  fame- manner,  evjn  fuppofing 
them  to  labour  under  the  fame  difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  enquire,  whether  the 
difeafe  be  coriftitutional  or  accidental ; whether  it  has 
been  of  long  or  fliort  duration  ; whether  it  proceeds 
from  atry  great  and  fuddtn  alteration  in  the  d.et, 
manner  of  life,  &c.  The  Hate  of  the  patient  s body, 
and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alio  to  be  enquired 
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into ; and  likewife  whether  he  can  with'  eafe  per- 
form all  the  vital  and  animal  functions,  as  breath- 
ing,  digeftion,  &c. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire  what  difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what 
medicines  were  moft  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a 
llrong  averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  anfwered 
by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firfl  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe  who  know 
no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  a medicine  poffefles  fome  wonderful  power 
or  fecret  charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fwallows 
enough  of  drugs,  that  he  mull  do  w'ell.  This  miftake 
has  many  ill  conlequences.  It  makes  people  trufl:  to 
drugs,  and  neglect  their  own  endeavours  ; befides, 
it  difeourages  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  fick,  where 
medicines  cannot  be  obtained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  place, 
and,  when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they  may  do 
much  good;  but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of  every 
thing  elfe,  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not 
feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  do  mifehief.  We  would 
therefore  wifh  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from 
the  purfuit  of  fecret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they 
are  acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe 
may  often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger 
of  their  ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and 
of  eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for  a per- 
fon  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  v/alk,  as  for  one 
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in  a fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  In  the 
fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfeft  health. 
Even  abftinence  alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  has  been  occafioned  by  excels  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
rlfies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa- 
tery infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  are 
not  only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they 
are  likewife  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be  admi- 
niffered. 

In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind, 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
where  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  v/ith  cordials, 
that  intention  can  always  be  more  effeftually  anfwer- 
ed  by  nourifhing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by 
any  medicines  yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  import- 
ance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difcafes.  Perfons 
afflicted  with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and 
other  hypochondriacal  affeftions,  generally  find  more 
benefit  from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  geneious  li- 
quors, than  from  all  the  cordial  and  carminative 
medicines  which  can  be  adrniniftered  to  them. 

The  fcurvy,  that  moft  obftinate  malady,  will 
fooner  yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all 
theboafled  antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  (hops. 

In  ccnfumptions,  when  the  hurnours  are  vitiated, 
and  the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to 
clic^cfl:  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  aflimi- 
lare  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confiding  chiefly 
of  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will 
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often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine 
has  failed.  , 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  flrange  infatuation  which 
has  long  induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  fick  from  all 
communication  with  the  external  air,  has  done  great 
mifehief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other 
difeafes,  the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from 
having  the  frefli  air  prudently  admitted  into  his 
chramber,  than  from  ail  the  medicines  which  can  be 
given  him. 

Exercise  may  likewife,  in  many  cafes,  be  con- 
fidered  as  a medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  fcrvice  in  the 
cure  of  confumptions,  glandular  obfliructions,  &c. 
than  any  medicine  yet  known.  In  difeafes  which 
proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaftic  regimen,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance,  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is 
fulfered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires 
from  his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it, 
which  ferves  to  nourifh  the  difeafe,  and  increafe  the 
danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanli- 
nefs alone j moft  of  them  may  be  mdtigated  by  it, 
and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly  neceflfary  both  for  the 
patient  and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceflary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  re- 
gimen in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldgm  fucceed 
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where  a proper  regimen  is  neglefted.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always  given 
the  firfl;  place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  afraid  to 
life  medicines  may  confine  themfelves  to  it  only. 
For  others,  who  have  more  knowledge,  v/e  have  re- 
commended fomeof  the  moft  fimple,  but  approved, 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thefe,  however, 
are  never  to  be  adminillered  but  by  people  of  better 
imderftandingi  nor  even  by  them  without  the  great- 
efh  precaution. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

\ 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid'to  perifh 
by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to, be  acquainted 
with  their  caufes.  The  moft  general  caufes  of  fevers 
are,  infe5iion^  errors  in  diet,  iinwholefome  air,  violent 
emotions  of  the  mind,  fupprejfion  of  ufual  evacuations,  ex- 
ternal or  internal  injuries,  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or 
cold.  As  moft  of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  of 
at  confiderable  length,  and  their  efFedls  fhewn,  we 
ftiall  not  now  refume  the  confideration  of  them,  but 
fhall  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they*would  wifh 
to  avoid  fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the 
moft  pun6tual  attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all  dif- 
eafes, but  they  are  likewife  the  moft  complex:  In  the 
moft  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combi- 
nation of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The  diftin- 
guifhing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat,  fre- 
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quency  of 'pulje^  lofs  of  appetite^  general  dehiliiy,  pain  in 
the  heady  and  a difficulty  in  performing  fome  of  the  vital 
or  animal  funEiions.  The  other  fymptoms  ufually 
attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  thirft,  anxiety, 
wearinefs,  wading  of  the  flelh,  want  of  deep,  or  the 
deep  difturbed  and  not  refrefhing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  firft  of  languor  or  liftleffhefs, 
forencfs  of  the  flefh,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, ficknefs,  w^ith  clamminefs  of  the  mouth  j after 
fome  time  come  on  exceflive  heat,  violent  third:, 
redledhefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  begins 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  exceffive  cold,  accompa- 
nied with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite ; frequently  the 
cold  is  attended  with  fhivering,  oppredion  about  the 
heart,  and  ficknefs  at  domach,  or  vomitins:. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in- 
termitting,  and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous 
eruption  or  topical  indammation^,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
eryfipelas,  &c.  Ey  a continual  fever  is  meant  that 
which  never  leaves  thepatientduring  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  which  diews  no  remarkable  increafe 
or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is 
likewife  divided  into  acute,  Oow, and  malignant.  The 
fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and' 
the  fymptoms  violent  i but  when  thefe  are  more  gen- 
tle, it  is  generally  denominated  fiow.  When  livid  or 
petechial  fpots  fhew  a putrid  date  of  the  humours, 
the  fever  is  called  malignant y putridy  ax  petechial. 

A REMITTING  fcver  differs  from  a continual  only 
in  degree.  It  has  frequent  incrcafes  and  decreafes,  -or 
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exacerbations  and  remiffions,  bwt  never  wholly  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafc.  Inter- 
mitting fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  which,  during  the 
time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be  ill,  have  evi- 
dent intervals  or  remiffions  of  the  fymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  her- 
felf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  Tick,  to  obferve  with 
diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  affift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo 
framed,  as  to  have  a conftant  tendency  to  expel  or 
throw  off  whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is 
generally  done  by  urine,  fweat,  ftool,  expedloration, 
vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation. , 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature, 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and 
promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue  long;  but  when 
her  attempts  are  either  neglected  or  counteraded,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  proves  fatal.  There  are 
daily  inftances  of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold, 
have  all  the  fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever;  but  by- 
keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing 
their  feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a few 
hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented.  When 
fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  bell  method  of 
obviating  their  effects  is  by  repeated  vomits. 

Our  dcfign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers;  but 
to  mark  their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point 
out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with  refpedl  to 
his  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different  ftages  of  the 
difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  pa- 
tient Willi  ^ great  mealure,  diredtour  condu6l. 
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Almost  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of 
water,  and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely 
'to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpafms  and  obftruclions,  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and,  in  fhort,  produce 
every  falutary  effed  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  .which  water  is  the 
bafis  ? The  neceflity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  Ikin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  thirll 
of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits, 
as  decoftions  of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey, 
and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be 
prepared  from  marfhmallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree 
buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors, 
efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  Ihould  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  great  laflitude  or  wcarinefs,  and  has  no 
inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  (hews  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  poffible,  in  bed; 
lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence 
of  the  circulation,  and  givijs  Nature  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the  difeafe. 
The  bed  alone  would  often  remove  a fever  at  the  be- 
ginning; but  when  the  patient  flruggles  with  the  dif- 
eafe, inftead  of  driving  it  olF,  he  only  fixes  it  the 
deeper,  and.  renders  it  more  dangerous.  This  ob- 
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fervation  is  too  often  verified  in  travellers,  who  hap- 
pen, when  on  a journey,  to  be  feized  with  a fever. 
Their  anxiety  to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel 
with  the  fever  upon  them,  which  condu6t  feldom 
fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould  be 
kepteafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  fick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  difhurbs  the  imagination  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe ; for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfedlly  quiet,  and  nei- 
ther allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in 
the  leaft  affeft  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greatefl: 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite 
for  folid  food  ; hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  him 
to  take  vidtuals  is  evident.  Much  folid  food  in  a 
fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  opprefles  nature,  and, 
inftead  of  nourifhing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed 
the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient  takes  fliould  be 
in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  It 
ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panada, 
roalted  apples,  gruels,  and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  wlien  any  of  their  family  are  taken 
ill,  run  direftly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials, 
and  pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  inn  the  patient,  who 
perhaps  never  had  been  accuftomed  to  tafte  fuch 
liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of 
fever,  this  condud  mufl;  increafe  it,  and  if  there  be 
none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing 
the  patient  with  fvveetmeats  and  other  delicacies,  is 
likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  always  harder 
to  digefl:  than  common  food,  and  cannot  fail  to  hurt 
the  flomach. 
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Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever 
than  fredi  air-.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every 
vvay  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a mariner  ftifled 
to  death  in  fevers,  for  want  of  frefli  air ; yet  fuch  is 
the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  moll  people^  that 
the  momerit  they  think  a perfon  in  a fever^  they  ima-* 
gine  he  iliould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into  which 
not  one  particle  of  freQi  air  muft  be  admitted.  In- 
Ilead  of  this,  th'ere  dught  to  be  a mflant  ftream 
frefli  air  into  a i oic  perfon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  t.  jI;  Irideed  its  degree  of  warmth 
ought  never  tc  e greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one 
in  perfedt  healti 

Nothing  fpo  the  air  of  a Tick  perfon’s  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patv  nt  more,  than  a number  of  people 
breathing  in  it;  »Vhen  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the 
humours  in  a putrid  ftatei  air  that  has  been  breathed 
repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air 
hot  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the 
purpofe  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  r noxious  qua- 
lity, which  renders  it  in  a manner  } oifonous  to  tha 
Tick; 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and  de- 
prefled,  he  is  not  only  tO  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
but  every  method  flioukl  be  taken  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort his  mind.  Many,  from  a miflaken  zealj  when 
they  think  a perfon  in  danger,  inftead  of  folacing  his 
mind  with  the  hopes  and  confolations  of  religion, 
fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It 
would  be  unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impro- 
priety and  dangerous  confequences  of  this  condudt ; 
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it  often  hurts  the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
feldom  benefits  the  foul. 

Amongst  common  people,  the  very  name  of  ai 
fever  generally  fuggefts  the  neceffity  of  bleeding.. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moft 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  in-- 
fiammatory  nature;  but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are* 
now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,, 
and  a different  manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the- 
Rate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly 
one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  neceffary.  In 
mofl:  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now 
fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens 
the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits,  &c.  We  would  recom- 
mend this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  begin-- 
ning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  figns  of 
inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medicinei 
when  neceflary,  but  fhould  never  be  wantonly  per- 
formed. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fweating  ist 
•always  neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  As. 
fevers  often  proceed  from  an  obftru6ted  perfpira- 
tioH,  this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient 
only  lies  in  bed,  baches  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  drinks  freely  of  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
weak,  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally 
affefts  the  fqlids  at  the  beginning  of  a fever  j it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  off. 
But  inftead  of  this,  the  common  pradice  is  to  heap, 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a 
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hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c,  which  fire  his 
blood,  increaf?  the  rpafms,  and  render  the  difeafe 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  fhould  pe  paid  to 
the  patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Nature, 
and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe.  Patients 
are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the 
fickly  appetite  may  crave j but  it  is  generally  right  to 
let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly  defire, 
though  it  may  not  feem  altogether  proper.  What  the 
patient  longs  for,  his  flomach  will  generally  digelti 
and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a very  happy  efFcft. 

W^HEN  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  necefiary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  perfons, 
by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have  loft  their 
lives,  or  contraded  other  difeafes  of  anobftinate  na* 
ture.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate, 
it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  catching  cold.  Mode-* 
rate  exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ule,  but  great 
fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided;  agreeable  com- 
pany will  alfo  have  a good  effe£l.  The  diet  muft  be 
light,  but  noui  iftiing.  It  Ihould  be  taken  frequently, 
but  in  Imall  quantities.  It  is  dangerous  at  fuch  a 
time  to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach  may  crave. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR 

),  AGUES. 

TNTERMITTING  fevers  alford  the  beft  oppor* 
A tunity  both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever, 
and  alfo  the  efftafts  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at 
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a lofs  to  diftinguifli  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 
other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  now  almoft 
univerfally  known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their  • 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioncd  by  effluvia 

from  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from 
their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moft 
frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as 
in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgefliire,  the  Hun- 
dreds of  Eflex,  &c.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occa- 
fioned  by  eating  too  much  ftone  fruit,  by  a poor 
watery  diet,  damphoufes,  evening  dews,  lying  upon 
the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue,  deprefflng 
paffions,  and  the  like.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they  are  gene- 
rally feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to  fuch  the 
difeafe  is  moft  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  what- 
ever relaxes  the  folids,  diminiflics  the  perfpiration, 
or  obftrutSts  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall 
veffels,  difpofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS.- An  intermitting  fever  gene- 

rally begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldncfs  of  the  extremities, 
Rretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknefs 
and  vomitings  to  which  fucceed  fhivering  and  vio- 
lent fliaking.  Afterwards  the  fkin  becomes  moift, 
and  a profufe  fvveat  breaks  out,  which  generally  ter- 
minates the  fit  orparoxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
difeafe.  comes  on  fuddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks 
himfelf  in  perfedt  healths  but  it  is  more  commonly 

preceded 
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preceded  by  liftleffnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the 
fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the  pa- 

tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile  tea ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low, 
fmall  wine-whey,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon. 
All  his  drink  fhould  be  warm,  as  that  will  aflift  in 
bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confequently  flaorten  the 
paroxyfm 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourifliing,  but  light  and 
eafy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago, 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch 
like.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a little 
weak  punch.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink  infufions 
of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or  water- 
trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs  of  fmall 
wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fome  other 
bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he 
can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice. 
But  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought 
to  take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than 
indulging  a lazy  indolent  difpofition. 

* Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient-’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  fweat,  fliortens 
the  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the  difeafe. 
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Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen, 
will  often  go  off  without  medicine;  and  when  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fel- 
dom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe; 
but  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or 
the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  diat  his  life  is  in  dan- 
ger, medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  adminidered. 
This  however  (laould  never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be 
propel ly  formed,  that  is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  has 
had  leveral  fits  of  (baking  and  fweating. 

MEDICINE.  The  firfi:  thing  to  be  done  in 
the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
Romach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the 
plication  of  other  medicines  more  (iife,  but  likewife 
more  efiicacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  ge- 
nerally loaded  with  cold  vifeid  phlegm,  and  fre- 
quently great  quantities  of  bile  are  difeharged  by  vo- 
mit; which  plainly  points  out  the  necefiky  of  fuch 
evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be  adminiftered 
before  the  patient  takes  any  other  medicine.  A 
dole  of  ipecacoanha  will  generally  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  pow- 
der will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a younger 
perfon  the  dofe  mufi:  be  lefs  in  proportion.  After  the 
vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
plentifully  of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  (hould 
be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the 
fit,  and  may  be  repeated  at  the  didance  of  two  or 
three  days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  (tomach, 
but  increafe  the  nerfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fe- 
cretions,  which  render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that 
they  often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the  afilfl- 
'4nce  of  any  other  medicine, 

Purging 
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Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful,  and  often 
neceflary,  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge 
has  been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in 
vain.  Vomits,  however,  are  more  fuitable  in  this 
difeafe,  and  render  purging  lels  neceffary  j but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this 
cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glau- 
ber’s fait,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  excefilve  hear, 
a delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  infiam- 
mation  ; but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inSamma- 
tory  ftate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is 
rarely  necefTary.  When  frequently  repeated,  it  tends 
to  prolong  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely 
ufe  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation 
of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  mod  fim- 
ple  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  beft  jefuits  bark,  finely  pow- 
dered, may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes.  Thefe 
may  either  be  made  into  bolulles,  as  they  are  ufed, 
with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glais  of  red 
wine,  a cup  of  cam5mile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any 
other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient*. 

* It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
ful, than  that  which  has  for  fome  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its 
fuperior  efficacy  feems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a more  perfect 
growth  than  the  quill  bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 
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In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  doles  between  each, 
paroxyfm.  In  a tertian,  or  third-day  ague,  it  will 
Be  lufficient  to  take  a dofe  every  third  hour  during 
the  interval,  and  in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the 
patient  cannot  take  lb  large  a dofe  of  the  bark,  he 
may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and 
take  one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young  perfon,  a, 
fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fufficient, 
and  the  dofe  mull  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conftitu- 
tion,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms*. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure, 
an  ague ; the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off' 
taking  the  medicine  as  loon  as  the  proxyfms  are 
flopped,  but  fhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome,. 
Molt  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  directed  to  take  it 
till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and  begin 
again  at  fome  diftance  of  time  ; by  which  means  the. 
difeafe  gathers  flrength,  and  often  returns  with  as 

% 

* In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinate  nature,  I have  found 
it  necelTary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  fafter.  Indeed  the  benefits 
arifing  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quantity 
of  it  being  adminiftered  in  a fliort  time-  Several  ounces  of  bark 
given  in  a few  days,  will  do  mpre  than  as  many  pounds  taken  in 
the  courfe  of  fame  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended  either 
to  flop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  obflinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be 
t-hrown'in  as  fall  as  ihe  ftomach  can  poflibly  bear  it.  Inattention  to^ 
this  circurri  fiance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  bell  medi- 
cines of  which  wc  arc  in  poflefiion. 

V » 
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much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may  always  be. 
prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take  fmall 
dofes  of  the  medicine  for  feme  tinne  after  the  fymp- 
toms  difappear.  This  is  both,  the  moil  fafe  and 
effedlual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticusa, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  camomile  flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  About 
half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifli  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three 
or  four  times  arday  will  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion, 
may  put  twq  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a fmaller 
quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed,  will  be  fuf- 
fleient  to  cure  an  ague  *. 

ThosE  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubllance, 
may  take  it  in  decodlion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white 

* There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitterand  aftringent,  would  fuccecd  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate, 
it  is  of  lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot 
however  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often 
adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  confiderable  ikill  to  diftinguifh 
betv/een  the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people 
yery  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 
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wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the 
bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor.  A wine  glafs  may  be  drank 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftencr,  as  there  is 
occafion.  If  a decodlion  be  more  agreeable,  an 
ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnakc-root 
bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  wormwood, 
may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  into  an  Englifh  pint. 
To  the  {trained  liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken  frequently. 

In  obftinate  ag,ues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affifted  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I have  had 
frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where 
intermittent  fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom 
fucceeded  unlcfs  affifted  by  fnake  root,  ginger,  ca- 
nella  alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the 
fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the 
fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and 
to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  ftead.  But  in  an  obfti- 
nate tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or 
beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines 
are  abfolutely  neceffary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove  , 
much  more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 

* In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phleg- 
matic, the  feafon  rainy,  the  fituation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be 
receflary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or 
fome  other  warm  aromatic  ; but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  pr  fait  of 
tartar  may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark. 
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patient  in  Tpring  or  fuinmer,  it  w\ll  be  neceHary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in' the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  fcized  with  art 
intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought 
frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take  a 
little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to  be 
cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the 
warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not 
to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in 
cold  eafterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often 
degenerate  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the 
dropfy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poffible 
care  fliould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 
before  the  humours  be  vitiated,  and  the  conftitution 
fpoiled. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rationaj  than  the  me- 
thod of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome 
Itrange  Infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  re- 
medies are  daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any 
other  difeafe.  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who 
is  not  poflefled  of  a noftrum  for  flopping  an  ague ; 
and  it  is  amazing  with  what  readinefs  their  preten- 
fions  are  believed.  Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp 
at  any  thing  that  promifes  fudden  reliefs  but  the 
fhorteft  way  is  not  always  the  bed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  difeafes.  The  only  method  to  obtain  a fafe 
and  lading  cure,  is  gradually  to  aflid  Nature  in  re- 
moving the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool- hardy  expe- 
riments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
drong  liquor,  jumping  into  a river,  See.  Thefe  may 
fometimes  have  the  defircd  effed,  but  mud  always 

be 
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be  attended  with  danger.  When  there  is  any  degree 
of  infiamnnation,  or  the  lead:  tendency  to  it,  fuch  ex- 
periments may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom 
I remember  to  have  loft  in  an  intermittent  fever, 
evidently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking  ftrong  liquor, 
which  fome  perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove 
an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,  as  fpiders,  cobwebs,  fnufRngs  of 
candles,  &c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufficient  to  fet  them  afide, 
efpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon,  for  thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with 
fafety:  and  I can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  prac- 
tice I never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the 
medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are 
often  afflifled  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagree- 
able  medicine.  One  method  of  rendering  this  me- 
dicine more  palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a mixture 
with  diftilled  waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give 
it  an  agreeable  ffiarpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol.  This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes 
off  the  naufeous  tafte.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  can- 
not be  adminiftered,  the  faline  mixture  may  be  given 
with  advantage  to  children 

WiNE-wHEY  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in 
an  ague;  to  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  which  may  be 

* See  Appendix,  Saline  mixture. 
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put  a tea-fpo'onful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfiiorn.  Exer- 
cife  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice ; and  when  the 
difeafe  proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poITible, 
to  be  removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought 
to  be  nourilhing,  and  fometimes  a little  generous 
wine  fliould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  givea 
by  clyller.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extraft  of  bark, 
diffolvcd  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight 
drops  of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr. 
Lind  for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every 
fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  fliall  require. 
For  children  the  quantity  of  extradt  and  laudanum 
muft  be  proportionally  lelTened,  Children  have  been 
cured  of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a waiftcoat  with 
powdered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it ; by 
bathing  them  frequently  in  a ftrong  decodion  of  the 
bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  fhrong  fpirits, 
or  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and 
the  faponaceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe, 
becaufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients 
in  an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes, 
or  attended  with  lymptoms  which  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous, and  very  difficult  to  underhand.  All  thefe 
we  have  purpofely  pafled  over,  as  they  would  only 
bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  dif- 
eafe is  very  irregular,  of  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the 
3 patient 
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patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phyfician, 
and  ftriftly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  mud  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  fedlion  we  fhall  therefore  only 
add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in<low  marfhy  countries, 
or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beftjefuits  bark  j Virginian 
inake-root,  and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce  j 
bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five  or  fix 
days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good 
fpirit  j afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take 
a wine-glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  indeed 
is  recommending  a dram  j but  the  bitter  ingredients 
in  a great  meafute  take  off  the  ill  elfedls  of  the  fpi- 
rit. Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe 
it  in  wine;  and  fuch  as  can  bring  themfelves  to  chew 
the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fucceed  very  well. 
Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aromaticus,  may  alfo  be 
chewed  by  turns  for  the  fame  purpofe.  All  bitters 
feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially  thofe  that 
are  warm  and  aftringent. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

This  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or 
inflammatory.  It  moft  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life, 

efpecially 
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efpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whofe  fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It  feizes  people 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year  ; but  is  moft  frequent  in 
the  fpring  and  beginning  of  funnmer. 

CAUSES. An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces 
plethora,  as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun, 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet, 
with  little  exercife,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned by  whatever  obftruds  the  perfpiration,  as 
lying  on  the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  hot,  night-watching,  or  the  like, 

SYMPTOMS. A rigour  or  chillnefs  gene- 

rally ulhers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded 
by  great  hear,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  a pairi  of 
the  head,  dry  (kin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid 
countenance,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To 
thefe  fucceed  difficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with 
an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  third,  has  no  appetite  for  folid  food,  is 
reftlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears  black  and 
rough. 

A DELIRIUM,  exceffive  reftleflhefs,  great  oppref- 
fion  of  the  bread,  with  laborious  refpiration,  darting 
of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 
bed  medical  affiftance  ought  to  be  procured  as  foon  as 
poffible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  begin- 
ning,  but  his  (kill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  conduct 
of  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning 
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of  a feverj  to  procure  the  befl;  medical  affiftancej  yet 
put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the 
difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become 
incurable,  and  has  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicinei 
Phyficians  may-  indeed  affift  Nature;  but  their  at- 
tempts mud:  ever  prove  fruitlefs,  when  fhe  is  no 
longer  able  to  co-operate  v/ith  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — ^ — From  the  fymptomsof  this  dif- 
eafe  it  is  evident;  that  the  humours  mud:  be  tod 
vifcid  and  acrimonious;  that  the  perfpiration;  urine; 
faliva,  and  all  the  other  fecretiohs,  are  in  too  fmall 
quantity;  that  the  vefTels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  too  greats  All  thefe  clearly  point 
out  the  necelTity  of  a regimen;  calculated  to  dilute 
the  blood,  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours; 
allay  the  excedive  heat,  remove  the  fpafmodic  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  veflels,  and  promote  the  fecretions. 

These  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors; 
as  water-gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey;  barley- 
water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be 
fharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants; 
rafpberries,  and  fuch-like  : Orange-whey  is  likewife 
an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
among  milk  and  water  a bitter-orange,  diced  till  the 
curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had;  a lemon; 
a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar, will  have  the  fame  eftea.  Two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  white-wine  may  occafionally  be  added 

to  the  liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  codive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 

with  two  ounces  of  doned  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a 

couple 
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tmiple  of  figsj  may  be  boiled  in  three  EngliOi  pints 
of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafanc 
drinkj  and  may  beiifed  at  difcretion.  The  common 
peftoral  decoaion  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  difeafe.  A tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
two  hours j or  oftenerj  if  the  patient  s heat  and  thirft 
be  very  great  *. 

The  above  liquors  muft  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 
They  maybe  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order 
to  aflift  in  carrying  off  the  morbid  matter  by  the  dif- 
ferent excretions;  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of 
liquors,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
chufe  thole  which  are  moft  agreeable;  and  that,  when 
tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  mull:  be  very  fpar'e  and  light. 
All  forts  of  flelh* meats,  and  even  chicken-broths,  are 
to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  pa- 
nada, or  light  bread  boiled  in  water ; to  which  may 
be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little 
fugtir,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable;  He  may 
eat  roalted  apples  with  a little  fugar,  toafted  bread 
withjelly  of  currants*  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an 
hot  feafon*  to  have  frelh  air  frequently  let  into  his 
chamber.  This;  however;  mull  always  be  done  in 
fuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient 
with  bed-clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him 
fweat,  or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cullom 
has  many  ill  cffedls;  It  increafes  the  heat  of  die  body, 

• 

* See  Appendix,  Federal  dtcodion, 
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fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promot- 
ing, the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  it,  will  often  have  a good  effedt.  It  relieves  the 
head,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the 
brain.  But  this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  con- 
tinued too  long  ; And  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to 
fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  raifing 
his  head  a little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  vinegar  and  rofe-water,  with  a little  nitre 
diflblved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrelh  the  patient.  This 
ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  wea-* 
ther  is  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  wafhed  with 
a mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vine- 
gar may  be  added  j or  with  a decodlion  of  figs  in 
barley-water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife 
frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  j efpe- 
cially if  the  head  is  affefted. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
poffible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
difturbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light, 
or  any  thing  that  affe6ls  the  fenfes,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  His  attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as  pof-^ 
fible,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed. 
H is  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  than 
Gontradiited  j even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves 
will  often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality, 

MEDICINE. In  this  and  all  other  fevers, 

attended  with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is 
of  the  grcatefl:  importance.  This  operation  ought 
always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an 
2 inflam- 
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inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  let,  however,  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the 
Hrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
cafe.  If  after  the  firfl;  bleeding  the  fever  Ihould  rife,, 
and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard,  there 
will  be  a necelTity  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and  per- 
haps a third,  or  even  a fourth  time,  which  may  be 
done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the  fymptoms  re- 
quire. If  the  pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient 
is  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firft  bleeding,  it  ought  not 
to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  the  dulcified,  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre, 
may  be  made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe- 
water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fimple  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This 
draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or 
four  hours  while  the  fever  is  violent;  afterwards, 
once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afllidted  with  reaching,  or  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  afTift  Nature’s 
attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or 
luke-warm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a clyfter  of  milk  and  water 
with  a little  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefli 
butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  defired  effeft,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
magnefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently 
put  into  his  drink.  He  may  iikewife  eat  tamarinds, 
boiled  prunes,  roafted  apples,  a'n.d  the  like. 

If  about  the  loth,  nth,  or  iTth  day,  the  pulfe 
ecomes  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the  urine 

^ ^ begins 
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begins  to  let  fall  a reddifh  fettlement,  there  is  reafon 
to  ejjpedl  a favourable  iffue  to  the  difeafe.  But  if, 
inflead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpiritsgrow 
languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breaching  beconnes 
difficult  j with  a ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves, 
Baiting  of  the  tendons,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this  caleblif- 
tering  plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles, 
infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occa- 
fionj  poultices  of  wheat-bread,  inuftard,  and  vine- 
gar may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  loles  of  the 
feet,  and  the  patient  mufl  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, as  flrong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel  with 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch-iike. 

A PROPER  regimen  is  not  only  neceffiary  during' 
the  fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to 
recover.  By  negledling  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall 
into  other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for 
life.  Though  th^  body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet 
the  diet  for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  clean- 
fing  than  of  too  nouriffiing  a nature.  Too  much 
food,  drink,  exercife,  company,  &c.  are  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  ffiould  not  attempt  to 
purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinefs  that  requires  intenfe 
thinkina:. 

If  the  digeflion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized 
at  times  with  feverifli  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  cake  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 
- ^ ‘ « - ounce 
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ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fena  may  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englidi  pint  of  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  manna  difiblved  in  the  decodion  j 
afterwards  it  may  be  drained,  and  a tea-cuptul 
drank  every  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dole  may 
be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  inter- 
vening betwixt  each  dofe. 

Those  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  alter  a lever, 
but  fiiould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits 
are  I'ufficiently  recruited, 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

The  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  called  the  pleura^  which  lines  the 
infide  of  the  bread.  It  is  didinguifhed  int6  the  moid 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely; 
in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewile  a 
fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurious  or 
haftard  pleurify i in  which  the  pain  is  more  external, 
and  chiefly  affedts  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs. 
The  pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  people,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  work  without  doors,  and  aie  of  a lap- 
guine  conditution.  It  is  mod  frequent  in  the  fptin^ 
feafon. 

CAUSES. The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  obdrudls  the  perfpiration ; as  cold 
northerly  winds;  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the 

N 3 body 
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body  IS  hot;  keeping  without  doors,  on  the  damp 
groun  , wet  clothes;  plunging  the  body  into  cold 
water,  or  expofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered 
with  Iwear,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquors;  by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual 
evacuations;  as  old  ulcers,  iffues,  fweating  of  the 
feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any 
eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meaOes,  or  the  fmall-pox. 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  bleed  at  a cer- 
tain feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  negleft  it,  to 
be  leizcd  with  a pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too 
warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more 
liable  to  this  dileafe.  A pleurify  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  violent  exeicife,  as  running,  wrea- 
ling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting  great  weight,  blows 
on  the  breafr,  &c.  A bad  conformation  of  the  body 
fometimes  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  a narrow  chea,  a firaitnefs  of  the  arteries 
of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This,  like  moa  other  fevers, 

generally  begins  with  chillnefs  and  fiiivering,  which 
are  followed  by  heat,  third,  and  redleffnefs.  To 
thefe  fucceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the 
fides  among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends 
towards  the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards  the  fore- 
part of  the  bread,  and  at  other  times  towards  the 
Ibouldcr- blades.  The  pain  is  generally  mod  violent 
when  the  patient  draws  in  his  breath. 

The  puJfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high-coloured ; and  if  blood  be  let,  it 
is  covered  with  a tough  crud,  or  buffy  coat.  The 
patient’s  fpittle  is  at  fird  thin,  but  afterwards  it  be- 
comes groffer,  and  is  often  dreaked  with  blood. 

REGI- 
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regimen. Nature  generally  endeavours  to 

carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difcharge  of  blood 
from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expeaoration,  fweat, 
loofe  ftools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought 
therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by  leflening  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the  veffels,  diluting 
the  humours,  and  promoting  expedloration. 

For  thefe  purpoles  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
cafe,  ought  to  be  cool,  (lender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  muft  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifeid,  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifhment;  as  flefh, 
butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  that 
is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or 
an  infufion  of  pectoral  and  balfamic  vegetables  *. 

Bari.ey-water,  with  a little  honey,  or  jelly  of 
currants  mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  drfeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  two, 
which  muft  afterwards  be  (trained.  The  deco£lion 
of  figs,  raifms,  barley,  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding dilcaie,  is  here  likewile  very  proper.  Thefe 
and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities  at  a time,  but  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  continually  Tipping  them.  To  as  to  render  his 
mouth  and  throat  always  moift.  All  his  food  and 
drink  fhould  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every 
way  eafy,  as  direded  under  the  foregoing  difeafe. 
His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  warm 
water  j and  he  may  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a 
fhort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve  his  head, 

* See  Appendix,  PeSloral  infufion, 
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medicine. Almoft  every  perfon  knows,’ 

when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a quick,  hard  piilfe,  that  bleeding  is  necef- 
lary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  betterj  and  the  quan- 
tity at  lira  mua  be  pretty  large,  provided  the  patient 
is  able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of  blood  let  at 
once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify,  has  a much 
better  effedl  than  repeated  fmall  bleedings.  A man 
may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  as  foon 
as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is  feized  with  a 
pleurifv.  For  a younger  perfon,  or  one  of  a delicate 
conaitution,  the  quantity  mua  be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  hra  bleeding,  the  ditch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fiiould  aill  continue,  it  will 
be  necedary,  at  the  didance  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  diews  a 
drong  buffy  coat,  a third,  or  even  a fourth  bleeding 
-may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide  abates,  the 
pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  begins  to  fpit 
freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  ope- 
ration is  feldom  necefiary  after  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to  be  perform- 
-ed,  unlefs  in  the  mod  urgent  circumdances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that  may 
be  done  toeafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this  ope- 
ration, as  fomenting,  blidering.  See.  Fomentations 
ma-y  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of  the  flowers  of 
elder,  camomile,  and  common  mallows,  or  any  other 
foft  vegetables,  in  a proper  quantity  of  water.  The 
herbs  may  be  either  put  into  a flannel  bag,  and  ap- 
plied 
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plied  warm  to  the  fide,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in 
the  deco(flion,  afterwards  wrung  out,  and-applied  to 
the  part  affedled,  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient 
can  eafily  bear.  As  the  clothes  grow  cool,  they  mull 
be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do 
not  catch  cold.  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above 
method  of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fo- 
mentations not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax  the  vef- 
fels,  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and 
other  humours.  The  fide  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment *. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effedl  in 
this  difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying 
a number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affedled,  or  by  cup- 
ping, which  is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious 
method  than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have 
often  feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage-leaves 
applied  warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not 
only  relax  the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little 
moi'fture,  and  may  prevent  the  neceflity  of  bliftering- 
plafters;  which,  however,  when  other  things  fail, 
muft  be  applied. 

If  the  flitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  a bliftering-plafter  mufl  be  laid  upon 
the  part  affeefled,  and  fuffered  to  remain  for  two  days. 
This  not  only  procures  a difeharge  from  the  fide,  but 
takes  off  the  fpafm,  and  by  that  means  aflifts  in  re- 


* See  Appendix,  Volatile  liniment.  fx.-.'JhO, 
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moving  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  prevent  a ftran- 
gury  when  the  bliftering-plafter  is  on,  the  patifent 
may  drink  freely  of  the  Arabic  ernulfion 

If  the  patient  is  coftive,  a clyfter  of  thin  water- 
gruel,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not 
only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  thceffedof  a warm 
fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vifcera,  which  will 
help  to  make  a derivation  from  the  breaft. 

The  expedloration,  or  fpitting,  may  be  promoted 
by  Iharp,  oily^  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  *For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar 
of  fquills,  may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  peftoral 
deco6tion,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every 
two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the 
oily  ernulfion  may  be  adminiftered  -j-j  or,  in  place  of 
it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of 
olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may 
be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered,  as 
will  make  an  elecftuary  of  the  confiftence  of  honey. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  fre- 
quently, when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a-day  ;|l. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 
heat  upon  his  flcin,  and  paffes  very  little  water,  fome 

• See  Appendix,  Arabic  emuljlon.  r 7''^ 

f See  Appendix,  Oily  ernulfion,  V ^7 

J See  Appendix,  Solution  of  gum  ammoniac, 
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fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ordinary  drink. 

We  Iball  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  reckon  almolt  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  viz.  the 
decodion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root  *.  After 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  have  been  premifed, 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table- fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  decodlion,  according  as  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  oc- 
cafion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-water may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  de- 
coftion  here  direded,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller 
dofes.  As  this  medicine  promotes  perfpiration  and 
urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  inflam- 
mation of  the  breaft. 


No  one  will  imagine,  that  thefe  medicines  are  all 
to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned 
different  things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  chufej  and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the 
different  periods  of  a diforder  j and  where  one  fails 

of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be 
proper  to  try  another,  ~ 


^ What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever. 
IS  ^ometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms! 
as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convub 


* See  Appendix,  Decoiiion  of/tneca  root.  U 
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five  motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  fright  the  ati 
tendants,  and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong  Simulating 
t dicines,  or  the  lil^e,  But  they  are  only  the 
ftruggles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in 
which  fhe  ought  to  be  aflifted  by  plenty  of  diluting 
drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  necefiary.  If  the 
patient’s  ftrength  however  be  much  exhaufted  by  the 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  at  this  time  to  fupport 
him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey, 
negus,  or  the  like, 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be 
proper,  >«fter  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient 
Srength,  to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe 
diredted  towards  the  end  of  the  acute  continual 
fever.  ‘He  ought  likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet  of 
eafy  digeftion,  and  his  drink  fliould  be  butter-milk, 
whey,  and  other  things  of  a cleanfing  nature. 

Of  the.BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  ofpleurify  which  is  called  the  hajlard 
or  fpurious,  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for 
a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obferving  a proper  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and 
a difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affedled  fide,  which  laft 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obSinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of 
the  part  affedlcd.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of 
nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to 
effect  a cure. 
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Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  dia-^ 
phragm,  is  fo  nearly  connefted  with  the  pleurifyj 
and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment, that  it  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  confider  it  as  a 
feparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  of  the  part  affefted,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water, 
&c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws 
m his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm ; is  reftlcfs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a 
hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A convulfive  laugh, 
or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncom- 
mon fymptom  of  this  dileale. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppu- 
ration,  as  it  is  impolTible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life 
•when  this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are 
in  all  refpecls  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  fhall 
only  add,  that  in  this  difeafe  emollient  clyfters  are  pe- 
culiarly ufefui,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that 
means  make  a derivation  from  the  part  afFefted. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
■ ION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

AS  thij  difeafe  a flTcfls  an  Organ  which  is  abfolurely 
nece^a^*' ro  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended 
with  danger  loPerlbiis  who  iibound  witH  thick  blood, 
whofe  fluids  are  ten fe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 

aliment, 
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aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  moft 
liable  to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
thofe  who  have  a flat  breaft,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to 
fuch  as  are  afflidled  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the 
whole  of  the  organ  is  affedled ; in  which,  cafe  the 
difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter,  obftrudling  the  veflTels  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
called  a fpurious  or  baftard  peripneumony.  When  it 
arifes  from  a thin  acrid  defluxion  on  the  lungs,  it  is 
denominated  2^,  catarrhal  peripneumony , &c. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 

fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify, 
&c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify, 
viz.  an  obflirufted  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes, 
&c.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiccries,  ardent  fpirits, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
often  complicated  j in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a pleuro-peripneumony. 

SYMPTOMS. Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 

pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  thelungss 
only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain 
lefs  acute;  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  op- 
preffion  of  the  breaft,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. As  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  all  refpe6ls  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  fhall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  th^t  difeafe.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add^  thattthe  ali- 
ment 
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ment  ought  to  be  more  flender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflammatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  aflTerts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fuffi-i 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  deco6lions  of 
barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  both  for  drink  and 
nourilhment.  He  likewifc  recommends  the  fleam 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  atte- 
nuate the  impadled  humours.  If  the  patient  has  loofe 
ftools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not 
to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of 
emollient  clyflers. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpurious  or 
peripneumony  isoccafioned  by  a vifcid  pitui- 
tous  matter  obflru6Hng  the  veffels  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic, 
in  winter  or  wet  feafons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight 
upon  his  breafl,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fome- 
times  complains  of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head. 
His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneu- 
mony,  mufl  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths  fharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  &c.  His  drink 
may  be  thin  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  or  a 
decoftion  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick 
grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in 
three  Englilh  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  fharpened 
with  a little  currant-jelly,  or  the  like. 
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Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  th^ 
beginning  of  this  difeafe  j but  if  the  patient’s  fpittl^ 
is  pretty  thick,  or  well  concofted,  neither  of  them 
arc  neceffary.  It  will  be  fiifficient  to  aflifl:  the  ex- 
pedloration  by  fome'of  the  fharp  medicines,  recom- 
mended for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  fo- 
lution  of  gum  ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  fquills,  &c, 
Bliftering-plafters  have  generally  a good  efFedti  and 
ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled 
according  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a 
gentle  purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  body 
may  be  kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expeftoration 
promoted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations^ 
it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,-  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
fituated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fome- 
times  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difeharged 
by  the  wound; 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
ftance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif^ 
charged  by  expe£loration  ; but  if  the  matter  floats 
in  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  difeharged  by  an  incifion 
made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed;  if  his 
pulfe  continues  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing 
difficult  and  opprefled  ; if  he  has  cold  ffiiverings  at 

times,  his  cheeks  flulhed,  his  lips  dry;  and  if  he 

complains 
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complains  of  thirft,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  a fuppuration,  and  that  a phthifis  or 
confumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  (hall  there- 
fore next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment 
of  that  dileafe. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

' OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A Consumption  is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body  from  an  ulcerj  tubercles,  or  con- 
cretions of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atro- 
phy, or  a cachexy. 

Dr,  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
fumptions  made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills 
of  mortality  in  and  about  London,  There  is  reafon. 
- to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  fince;  and  we 
know  for  certain,  that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in  fomc 
other  towns  of  England  than  in  London, 

YoiIng  perfons,  betwixt  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  of  a (lender  make,  long  neck,  high  (boulders, 
and  flat  breads,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Consumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
great  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt-liquors,  the  ge- 
neral application  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt  j to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

an  inflammation  of  the  bread  often  ends  in  an  im- 

O pofthume : 
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pofthume:  Confequentl.y  whatever  dlfpofes  peopT« 
to  this  difeafe,  muft  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe 
of  confumptions. 

Other  difeafcs,  by  vitiating  the  humours,  may 
likewife  occafion  confumptions;  as  the  fcurvy,  the 
fcrophula,  or  king^s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the 
afthma,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  fhall  end-eavour 
the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Thefe  are: 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  When  this 

fluid  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veffeb  of  that  necef- 
fary  organ. 

Violent  paffions,  exertions,  or  afFedions  of 

the  mind;  as  grief,  difappoinrment,  anxiety,  or  clofc. 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  abftrufe  arts  or  fciences, 

Great  evacuations;  as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  exceffive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
difeharge  of  the  menftrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too 
long,  &c. 

The  fadden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacu- 
ations ; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iffues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  f 

lately  fiw  an  inftanceof  a confirmed  phthifisoccafioned 
by  a fmall  bone  flicking  in  the  broncha.  It  was  after- 
wards vomited  along  with  a confiderable  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regi- 
men, and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

Making 
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i Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  lefiens  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  andexcefiive  debaucheries.  Late 

w'atching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  kon  companion  generally  falls  a facrifice  to 
this  difeafe. 

Infection.  Confumptions  are  often  caught 

by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed  for  which  reafon  this 
Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  muft  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who 

fit  much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or 
preffing  upon  the  ftomach  and  bread,  as  cutlers, 
taylors,  Ihoe-makers,  feamdredes,  &c.  often  die  of 
confumptions.  They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers, 
and  all  V/ho  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  and 
violent  exertions  of  the  lungs. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  theirdiforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the 
body  had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit  j in 
w’hich  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable, 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  generally  begins 

with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome 
months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  dill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 

O 2 approaching 
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approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains 
ot  a more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  efpecially  after  motion  j his 
Ipittle  is  of  a faltifh  tafte,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  Fie  is  apt  to  be  fad  j his  appetite  is  bad,  and 
his  third  great.  There  is  generally  a quick,  foft, 
fmall  pulfe;  though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty 
full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  iymp- 
toms  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpitagreenifh, 
■white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by 
the  hedlic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  which  mu- 
tually fucceed  one  another,  wz.  the  one  towards 
night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning,  A loofenefs 
and  an  exceSive  difciiarge  of  urine,  are  often  trouble- 
fome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the 
patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  face  generally  fluflies  after  eating; 
the  fingers  become  remarkably  frr.all,  the  nails  are 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  lad  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  drength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, diew  the  immediate  approach  ofdeath,  which 
however  the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be  fo  near. 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN. On  the  fird  appearance  of  a con- 

fumption, if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the 
country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  mud 

not 
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not  remain  ina6live,  but  take  every  day  as  much 
exercife  as  he  can  bear. 

The  beft  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  muft  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A 
long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual 
change  of  objedls,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the 
fame  ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  muft  be 
taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifh 
his  ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  lead  before  dinner; 
otherwife  it  will  ofcener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  Tick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either 
unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incurable. 
Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing  that 
IS  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee  how  one  of 
the  common  aftions  of  life  (hould  prove  a remedy  in 
an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  rejedl  it,  while 
they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine,  merely 
becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

Those  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  undertake 
a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expeft  great  advantage 
from  it. This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  frequently  cured 
a confumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  the  laft  ftage  of  that  difeafe,  and  where  me- 
dicine had  proved  ineffeftual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due 
time,  it  wo'uld  feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure 

Such 

chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
would  anfe  from  failing.  The  one  is,  that  phyfidans  feldom 

^ 3 order 
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Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry'as 
much  frefh  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  fervc 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  Tea.  As  milk  is  noteafily 
obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live  upon 
fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young 
animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce 
necelTary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  under- 
taken, if  poflible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  towards  a warmer  climate  *. 

Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  fouth 
of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal;  and  if  they  find  the 
air  of  thefe  countries  agree  v;ith  them,  they  fliould 
continue  there,  at  leaft  till  their  health  be  con- 
firmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould 
eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digeftion, 
and  his  drink  muft  be  of  a fofc  and  cooling  nature. 
All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  lefifen  the  acri- 
mony of  the  humours,  and  to  nourilh  and  fupport  the 
patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  muft  keep  chiefly  to  the 
ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more 
value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole  materi-u  medica. 


order  it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced  ; and  the  other  is, 
that  they-feldom  order  a .oyage  of  a fufficient  length.  A P^-tient 
may  receive  no  benefit  by  croffin'g  the  Channel,  who,  ftould  e 
crofs  the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  a voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due 
time,  would  feldom  fail  to  cure  a confumption.  ^ 

* Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  inflance  of  a con^ 
firmed  confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine  ye;  I have 
known  a Weft-India  voyage  to  reftore  to  perfect  health  a pero 
who  feemed  to  bain  the  hit  Ihge  of  that  dreadful  diforder. 

As.sss 
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Asses  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to 
«ny  other  i but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; be- 
fides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity  j 
whereas,  to  produce  any  effeds,  it  ought  to  make  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  . 
to  be  expedled,  that  a.  gill  or  two  of  aifes  milk,  drank 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  (hould  be  able  to 
produce  any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of 
an  adult ; and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  effedls 
foon,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it 
happens  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very 
feldom  performs  a cure.  The  reafort  is  obvious  i it 
is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  fmall 
quantities,  'and  is  not  duly  perfifted  in. 

1 HAVE  known  very  extraordinary  effc6ls  from  affes 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a con- 
fumprion  of  the  lungs-,  and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed 
at  this  period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail ; but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally 
the  cafe,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  fucceed  ? 

Asses  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  pofiible,  in  its 
natural  warmth,  and,  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  an  Englifn  pint  at  a time.  Inftead 
of  taking  this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the 
patient  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  leafi:  thrice 
a-day>  and  to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it, 
fo  as  to  make  it  a kind  of  meal. 

If  the  milk  lliould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  old  conferveof  rofes.  When  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws  mav  be  ufed 
in  its  (lead.  Afles  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be 
drank  warm  in  bed.j  but  as  it  generally  throws  the 
patient  into' a fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  give  it  after  he  riles, 
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Some  extraordinary  cures  in  conTumptive  cafes 
have  been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this 
be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if 
the  patient  can  fuck  it  from  the  breaft,  than  to  drink 
it  afterwards.  I knew  a man  .who  was  reduced  to 
iuch  a degree  of  weaknels  in  a confumption,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at 
that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to 
die,  he  fucked  her  breafts,  not  with  a view  to  reap 
any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  hereafy. 
Finding  himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he 
continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfedly  well, 
and  is  at  prefent  a ftrong  and  healthy  man. 

So.ME  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is 
indeed  a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  Itomach 
be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every 
perfon  at  firfl;  and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide 
without  a fufficient  trial.  It  ffiould  at  firfl:  be 
taken  fparingly,  and  the  quantity  gradually  in- 
creafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  almofl  the  foie  food. 
I never  knew  it  fucceed  unlefs  where  the  patient 
almofl:  lived  upon  it. 

Cows  milk  is  mofl:  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  afles  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to 
Hand  for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  of}'  the 
cream.  If  it  Ihould,  notwithftanding,  prove  heavy 
on  the  ftomach,  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum, 
with  a little  fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  ren- 
der it  both  more  light  and  nourifliing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  Ihould,  for 
fome  time,  difagree  with  a Homach  that  has  not  beei) 

accuftomed 
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accufl-omed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  aefh  and  ftrong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who 
' fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advifc 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  and 
ftrong  liquors,  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neceflary  for  fuch 
to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the  flefti  of  fome  young 
animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off 
altogether. 

These  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk  boiled,  with  a 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
&c.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eat  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  preferved 
plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholesome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  con- 
fifting  chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with 
milk,  is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in 
a beginning  confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrervgth 
and  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  he 
will  feldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England  where  confump- 
tions are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen  con- 

* Sheffield. 
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fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  Tent  to  the  country  ' 
Avith  orders  to  ride,  and  live  upon  milk  and  vege- 
tables, return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  ^ee 
from  any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the 
cafe,  efpecially  when  the  difcafe  was  hereditary,  or 
far  advanced;  but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which 
fuccefs  was  to  be  expected  : where  it  failed,  I never 
knew  medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient  s ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  mult 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 
Some  recommend  Ihell-fiili  in  this  diforder,  and  with 
fome  reafon,  as  they  are  nourifliing  and  reftorative 
AH  the  food  and  drink  ought  however  to  be  taken, 
in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  frefti  chyle 
Ihould  opprefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerfuKas  polTible.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by,  a melancholy  caft 
of  mind;  for  which  reafon,  mufic,  cheerful  com-  ' 
pany,  and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly 
beneficial.  The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left 
alone,  as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to 
render  them  worfe. 

MEDICINE. Though  the  cure  of  this  dif- 

eafe  depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s 
own  endeavours,  yet  we  ftiall  mention  a few  things 
which  may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more 
violent  fymptoms. 

> 

* I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fymptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of 
oyfters.  They' generally  eat  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along 
with  them. 

iH 
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In  the  firft  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appealed  by  bleeding  ; and  the  expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medi- 
cines. Take  frefli  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and 
powdered  cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an 
ounce;  beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the 
mafs  proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a little  of  any  kind 
of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed 
into  pills  of  a moderate  fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient’s ftomach.  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum  ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this 
ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  diredted  in 
•the  pleurify. 

A MIXTURE  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
fine  honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be 
ufed.  Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmer- 
cd  together  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a 
table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough 
is  troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines. Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it,  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  foiids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befidcs  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicine's 
of  a lharp  and  cleanfing  nature;  as  oxymel,  fyrup 
of  lemon,  &c. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effects  in  this 
difeafe;  they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  third: 

and 
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and  to  coqI  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  moft 
proper.  I have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 
feveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifcft  advantage, 
and  would,  for  this  reafon,  recommend  acid  vege- 
tables to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear  them 

For  the  patient  s drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lefTer 
centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil.  Thefe 
infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  flrengthen 
the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  rectify  the  blood, 
and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
dilution,  and  quench  thirft  much  better  than  things 
that  are  lufcious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits 
blood,  he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  in- 
fufions or  deco(5lions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
&c  *. 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous,  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  deco6lions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention  j as  the  orches,  the  quince-feed, 
coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not  necefr 
fary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which  thefe  may 
be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is 
neceflary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at  difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper. 

It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decoclion  above  pre-, 
fcribed,  or  eat  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pedted  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never 
knew  it  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  where  three  or  four 

• See  Appendix,  Vulnerary  deco£lian,cLiia<dt^cJ>*<i^ 
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ounces  at,  leafl:  were  ufed  dailj’  for  a confiderable 
time.  In  this  way  I have  feen  it  produce  very  happy 
effefts,  and  .would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is 
a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  opprelTion 
of  the  breaft,  and  the  he<5lic  fymptoms  ihew  that  an 
impoflhume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  re- 
commend the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counteradl  the  general 
tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to  putre- 
faftion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may' be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be 
taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little 
fyrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  electuary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus:  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup 
of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the 
confidence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  fervc  the 
patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  Repeated  as 
there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  canrnot  take  the  bark  in  fubflance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  bed 
menftruum  for  extrading  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  water. 
Afterwards  let  it  be  paffed  through  a fine  drainer, 
and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a>day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breads  but 

when 
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when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  collected 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  which  can  be 
ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough 
to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the 
difeafe,  otherwife  we  have  reafon^to  believe,  that 
great  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it» 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impofthume  in 
the  breaft,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nof 
carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mull  endeavour 
to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawjng  in  the  fleams 
of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing, 
laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens 
to  burfl  within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
charged  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  theburft* 
ing  of  the  vomica  occafions  immediate  death,  by  fuf* 
focating  the  patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  great,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is 
apt  to  happen.  At  any  rate,  the  patient  is  ready  to 
fall  into  a fwoon,  and  Ihould  have  volatile  falts  or 
fpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difeharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome 
hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  reftorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel, 
rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter-milk,  or  whey 
fweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a proper 
time  for  ufing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be 
taken  as  diredled  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofirhume  fliould  difeharge  it- 
felf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breafl,  betwixt  the  pleura 
and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter 
out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved^ 

As  this  operation  muft  always  be  performed  by  a 
jj  furgeon. 
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furgeon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  defcribe  it.  We 
fliall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people 
are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it  is  the  only  chance  the 
patient,  in  this  cafe,  has  for  his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breach- 
ing. It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and 
want  of  appetite,  &c. 

Those  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  Indulge 
in  fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwhole- 
Ibme  air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  3, 
nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nouriftiing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach ; as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore- 
Eound,  &G.  Thefc  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine, 
and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  affift  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids, 
^nd  powerfully  affifts  Nature  in  the  preparation  of 
good  blood  *. 

Agreeable  amufemen'ts,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are,  however,  preferable  to  all  medi- 
cines in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the 
patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a long 

• See  Appendix,  Chaljhcate  mjine, 
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journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  moll  likely  means  to  re- 
ftore  his  health* 

What  is  called  a fymptmalic  confumplicn  cannot  be 
cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  tt 
is  occaQoned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  proceeds 
from  the  fcrophula  or  king’s-evil,  from  the  feuryy, 
the  afthma.  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention 
mud  be  paid  to  the  malady  from,  whence  it  anfes,  ana 
the  regimen  and  medicine  direfled  accordingly. 

When  excejftve  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  mud  not  only  be  redraincd,  but 
the  patient’s  dryngth  mud  be  redored  by  gentle  exer- 
cife,  nourilbing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young 
and  delicate  mothers  often  fail  into  confumptions,  y 
giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  the.r 
Length  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  im- 
mediately to  wean  the  child,  or  provide  another 
nurfe,  otherwife  they  cannot  expeft  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjed,  we  would  carnedly 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  wiih  to  avoid  confump- 
tions  to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they 
can,  ’to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  fobr^^tj. 

Confumptions  owe  their  prefent 
to  the  falhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eatin„  PP 
and  foending  every  evening  over  a bowl  ot  hot 

punch  or  other  drong 

too  freely  ufed,  not  only  hurt  'h^igedion,  and  fpod 
the  appetite,  but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and 
fet  the  whole  conditution  on  fire.  , • 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

Nervous  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing,  doubtlefs,  to 
our  different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of 
fedentary  employments ; as  they  commonly  attack 
perfons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negleft  exer- 
cife,  eat  little  folid  food,  ftudy 
fpirituous  liquors, 

CAUSES, Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  deprelTes  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifhes  the 
blood;  as  grief,  fear^  anxiety,  want  of  deep,  intenfe 
thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe  fruits, 
cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  un- 
wholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in 
rainy  feafons,  and  prove  moft  fatal  to  thofe  who  live 
in  dirty,  low  houfes,  crowded  ftreets,  hofpitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like  places. 

Persons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by 
exceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  coo,  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceffive  eva- 
cuations, are  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  exceffive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftru(5ts 
the  perfpiration,  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  ftrifturc  of  the 
folids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We 
fhall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet. 
Too  great  abflinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  prefcrvc  the  body  in  a 
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found  date  as  a regular  diet ; nor  can  any  thing  con- 
tribute more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  word  kind 
than  its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 

tite, weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs, 
deep  fighing,  and  dejeftion  of  mind,  are  generally 
the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  without 
any  confiderable  third,  chiilnefs  and  flulhing  m 

turns,  &c.  . 

Aftek  feme  time  the  patient  complains  of  a gid- 

dinefs  and  pain  of  his  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
teachings  and  vomiting.;  his  pulfe  is  quicK,  and 
Ibmctimes  intermitting  ; his  urine  pale,  relem  mg 
dead  fmall-beer,  and  his  breathing  is  difficult,  with 
oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  and  flight  alienations  of 


If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tonmie  becomes  more  moiO,  with  a plentiful  fpitting, 
a gentle  purging,  or  a moifture  upon  " 

if  a fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  g 
puftules^  break  out  about  the  lips  and  nofe,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  for  a favourable  crilis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  or  wafti  „ 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits;  if  the  tongue, 
when  put  out,  trembles  exceffively,  an  t e ex  r - 
mities  feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow  creepin 
uulfc  • if  Parting  of  the  tendons,  an  almo 

fotal  iols  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary 
diftlije  by  ftool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafom 

to  fear  that  death  is  approaching.  _ 

regimen. It  is  very  necelTary 

eafe  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The 
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motion  will  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion 
wearinefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  Toothed  and  comforted 
with  the  hopes  of  a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefent- 
ing  to  the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful 
ideas.  Thefe  of  chemfcives  often  occafion  nervous 
fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  like- 
wife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mull  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
flrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rifiiing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  purpofe 
his  gruel,  panada,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  muH 
be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fymptoms  may 
require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine-whey,  or  finall  negus, 
lharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  will  be 
proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muftard-whey  is  like- 
wife  a very  proper  drink  in  this  fever,  and  may  be 
rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a proper  quantity  of  white-wine*. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if ’it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would 
be  neceHary.  Good  wine  poffefles  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many  of 
their  bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine  ; for  however 
common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become,  it  is 
rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the  poor, 
who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  fmall  quantities. 

I HAVE  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
W'here  the  pulle  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftanc 
delirium,  coldnefs  of  theextremities,  and  almoft  every 

* Se?  Appendix,  MuJlard~Whty, 
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other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing  in  whe^jf 
gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  ftrong  wine 
every  day.  Good  old  found  claret  is  the  belt,  and 
may  be  made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as  cir- 
cumftances  may  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fup- 
portthe  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not  however  to  be 
over-heatedeither  with  liquor  or  clothes;  andhis  food 
ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where  a naufea,  load,  and 

ficknefs  at  ftomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacoanha  in 
fine  powder,  or  a few  ipoonfuls  of  the  vomiting 
julep  *,  will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.. 
This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
mits not  only  clean  the  ftomach,  bur,  by  the  gene- 
ral fhock  which  they  give,  promote  the  perlpiration, 
and  have  many  other  excellent  effe6ts  in  fiow  fevers, 
where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and  nature 

wants  routing.  . 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 


infufion  of  fennaand  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either 
extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind,, 
where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  t e; 


* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julep. 
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blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and 
other  evacuations  are  neceffary.  But  in  nervous 
fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid 
and  poor,  and  the  folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  muft; 
be  fpared,  and  wine,  with  other  cordials,  plentifully 
adminiftered. 

It  is  the  more  neceflary  to  caution  people  againft 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  ftridlure  upon  the  veflfels,  and 
fometimes  an  opprefllon  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  fuggefl  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome  of  the 
faculty  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  refpe6l, 
fo  far  as  to  infift  upon  being  bled,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
difeafe,  yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceflary.  Bliftering- 
plafters  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with 
great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious,  he  ought 
to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and  it  will  oe 
the  fafefl;  courfe,  while  the  fenfibilicy  continues,  as 
foon  as  the  dilcharge  occafioned  by  one  bliftering- 
plafter  abates,  to  apply  another  to  fome  ocher  part 
of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  keep  up  a continual 
fuccefTion  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

I HAVE  been  more  fenflble  of  the  advantage  of 
bliftering  in  this  than  in  any  ocher  difeafe.  Blifters 
not  only  ftimulate  the  folids  to  adlion,  but  likewife 
occafion  a continual  difcharge,  which  may  in  fome 
meafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical  evacuation?,  which* 
feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  moft 
proper,  however,  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  af- 
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ter  fome  degree  of  ftupor  has  come  on,  in  which  lail 
cafe  ic  will  always  be  proper  to  blifter  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a ftool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day  a clyfter  of  milk  ahd 
water,  with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added 
a fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not 
operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
decodlion  *. 

A MILIARY  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often 
critical,  great  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  retard 
Nature’s  operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption 
ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuations,  nor  pufhed  out  by  a hot  regimen ; but 
the  patient  fhould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials, 
as  wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  fago-gruel  with  a little 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept 
too  warm  ; yet  a kindly  breathing  fweat  fhould  by 
no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever  j yet,  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them, 
we  fhall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medi- 
cine which  are  commonly  preferibed  in  itf. 

In 

* See  Appendix,  DecoJ^ioft. 

f When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  contrayerva-roor,  with  five  grains  of 
Ruffian  caftor,  all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
c a little  > 
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In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  Parting 
of  the  tendons  have  already- come  on,  we  have  fome- 
times  feen  extraordinary  effedb  from  large  doles  of 
mulk  frequently  repeated.  Mufle  is  doubtlefs  an 
antifpafmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
a fcruple  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceflary.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to 
themufk  a few  grains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  hartf- 
horn,  ,as  thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the 
difeharge  of  urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of  muflc, 
with  three  grains  of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait 
of  hartfhorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little 
fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  fhould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  fliould  be  wafted  with  colliquative 
fweats,  &c.  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  him  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder, 
may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day,  in  a glals  of 
red' port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in  fubftance  not 
fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  or  Rhenifti  wine, 
for  two  or  three  days,  afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained, 
aijd  a glafs  of  it  taken  frequently 

Some 

a little  of  the  cordial  confe£Uon,  or  fyrup  of  faffron.  One  of 
thefe  may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention. 
Take  wild  Valerian-root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  lafFron  and  caftor 
each  four  grains.  Mi  - thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar, 
and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

* The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminiftered,  along 
with  other  cordials’,  in  the  following  manner  : Take  an  ounce  of 

P 4 Peruvian 
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Some  give  the  bark  in  this  andother  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remiffion  or  intermiffion  of  the  fever. 
How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eftablifh 
this  praftce,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay;  but  we  have 
rcalon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very  univerfal 
febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with  ad- 
vantage in  moll;  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not  necef- 
fary,  or  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 


This  may  be  called  the  pefiilential  fever  of 
Europe,  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  diieafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thole  whofe  vigour  has  been  wafted  by  long  fafting, 
watching,  hard  labour,  excelTive  venery,  frequent 
falivacions,  &c.  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul 

air,  from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a 
narrow  place  not  properly  ventilated;  from  putrid 
animal  and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Plence  it  prevails 


Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root, 
two  drachms,  falFron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  be  powdered, 
andinfufed  in  an  tnglilh  pint  of  the  bell  brandy  for  three  or 
four  days  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  drained,  and  tea- 
fpoonfuls  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  m a glafs  of  fma 
wine  or  negus. 


in 
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in  camps  jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially 
where  fuch  places  arc  too  much  crowded,  and  clean- 
linefs  is  neglefled. 

A CLOSE  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy 
or  foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers. 
They  often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and 
marfiiy  countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded 
or  followed  by  a hoc  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fi(h  or  flefii 
that  has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long 
voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  arc 
very  often  vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  fea- 
fons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  ftagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries 
which  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  bloodflied.  This 
fhews  the  propriety  of  removing  church-yards, 
flaughter-houfes,  &c.  at  a proper  diftance  from 
great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of 
putrid  fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  wlio  breathe  a confined 
unwholefbme  air,  and  negledt  cleanlinefs.  Such 
mechanics  as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are 
conftanily  confined  within  doors,  are  likewife  very 
liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Wb 
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We  fliall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or 
fpotted  fevers  are  highly  infeftious;  and  are  there- 
fore often  communicated  by  contagion-.  For  which 
reafon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from 
thofe  affected  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attend- 
ance is  abfolutely  neceffary, 

SYMPTOMS. The  malignant  fever  is  gene- 

rally preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of 
itrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  fome- 
times  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk,  or 
even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger  of  fainting 
away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  dejedted  j he  fighs, 
and  is  full  of  dreadful  apprehenfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of 
bile  j a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a ftrong  pulfa- 
tion  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  j the  eyes 
often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the 
breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a 
figh;  the  patient  complains  of  a pain  about  the  region 
of  the  flomach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins ; his 
tongue  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  it  appears 
bla^k  and  chaped;  and  his  teeth  are  covered  with  ^ 
black  cruft.  He  fometimes  palTes  worms  both  up- 
wards and  downwards,  is  affedfed  with  tremors,  of 
Flaking,  and  often  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diflblvcd,  or  with  a very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid; 
the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes 
of  a greenifh,  black,  or  reddifh  caft.  Spots  of  a pale 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour  often  appear  upon  the 

fkin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  haemorrhages,  or 

difcharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nole,  btc. 

D IJtT'^roTTY 
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Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  in* 
flammatory,  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great 
dejedlion  of  mind,  the  diflblved  Rate  of  the  blood, 
the  petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell 
of  the  excrements.  They  may  likevvife  be  diflin* 
guilhed  from  the  low  or  nervous  fever  by  the  heat 
and  third  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour, 
and- the  lofs  of  ftrength,  dejeflion  of  mind,  and  all 
the  other  fymptoms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended, 
together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe  the  great- 
eft  caution  and  Ikill  are  requiflte.  Attention  muft  be 
paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  prevalent,  and 
both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  mav  be  con- 
verted  into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a re- 
gimen, or  improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ; fometimes  they  terminate  betwixt  the  feyenth 
and- fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,'  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweat,  Thefe,  wlien  continued  for  a confiderablc 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fliould  never  be 
imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puftules  appear- 
ing between  the  petechite,  or  purple  fpots,  are  like- 
wife  favour-able,  as  al fo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about 
the  mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pulfe 
ps,  rife^ 
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rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 
nervous  fyinpioms  abate  deafnefs  coming  on  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewife  often  a 
favourable  fymptom as  are  abfceffes  in  the  groin, 
or  parotid  glands. 

Amongst  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be 
reckoned  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fvvelled 
belly  ; large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out 
upon  the  Ikin;  aphthae  in  the  mouthi  cold  clammy 
fwearsj  blindnefs;  change  of  the  voicej  a wild  dar- 
ing of  the  eyes;  difficulty  of  fwallowing;  and  inabi- 
lity to  put  out  the  tongue;  and  a conftant  inclina- 
tion to  uncover  the  bread.  When  the  fweat  and 
faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black, 
or  depofits  a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in 
great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid, 
ichorous,  involuntary  dools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 

regimen. In  the  treatment  of  this  dif- 

eafe  we  ought  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
counteradl  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours;  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  drcngth  andfpirits;  and  to  affid 
Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  the  difeale,  by  gently 
promoting  perfpiration  and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  beenobferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occadoned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
mud  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  ffiould  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  dagnating  in  the  pa- 
tient’s chamber  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  fre- 


• Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fu  when  occafioned  by  abfeefles  :"ormed  within 

the  ears. 

cjucntly^ 
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fluently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fome 
adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  perfpiration  of 
perfons  in  perfeft  health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall 
apartment  noxious;  but  this  will  fooner  happerif 
from  the  perfpiration  and  breath  of  a perfon  whofe 
whole  mafs  of  humours  are  in  a putrid  ftate. 

Besides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frefli  air,  we 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice 
of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable 
acid  that  can  be  moft  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought 
frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed, 
and  every  part  of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  eva- 
porated with  an  hot  iron,  or  by  boiling,  8cc.  The 
frelh  fkins  of  lemons  or  oranges  ought  likewife  to 
be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  they  fhould 
be  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s  nofe.  The  ufe  of 
acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only  prove  very  re- 
frefhing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewife  tend  to 
prevent  the  infedlion  from  fpreading  among  thofc 
who  attend  him.  Strong  feented  herbs,  as  rue, 
tanfy,  rofemary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewife  be 
laid  in  different  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to 
by  thofe  who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  mufl;  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife quiet  and  eafy.  The  leafl  noife  will  affeft  his 
head,  and  the  fmallefl:  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dif- 
cafe  than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the 
patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or 
vinegar  whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank 
by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They 
may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in 

fucii 
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fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  re-» 
quire.  When  he  is  very  low,  he 'may  drink  negus, 
with  only  one  half  water,  and  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a glafs  of 
clear  wine  may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  mod: 
proper  wine  is  Rheniflij  but  if  the  body  be  open, 
red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  pa- 
tient’s drink,  as  there  is  occafion ; or  he  may  drink 
a dccodlion  of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench 
his  thirft,  and  promote  a difeharge  by  ftool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  the  ftomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fliar- 
pened  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fif- 
teen drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  mull  be  light,  as  panada,  or  groat  gruel, 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient 
be  weak  and  low  j and  they  ought  all  to  be  Ihar- 
pened  with  the  juide  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants, 
or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely 
of  ripe  fruits,  as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofe- 
berry  tarts,  preferved  cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counterafls  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours ; for  which  reafon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  lipping  fmall  quantities  of 
feme  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any 
that  may  be' more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

- If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a ftrong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile  dowers.  ; This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 
‘ fuch 
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fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
effeft.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extremities, 
but  as,  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the 
fyftem,  they  may,  by  their  antifeptic  qualities,  affift  in 
preventing  the  putrefcency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE.- If  a vomit  be  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a 
good  effea ; but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not 
quite  fo  lafe.  The  body  however  is  always  to  be 
kept  gently  open  by  clyfters,  or  mild  laxative  medi- 
cines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firfl:  onfetj  but  the  repetition  of 
it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

Blistering  plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefsin 
the  greatefl:  extremities.  If  the  petechite  or  fpots 
fliould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp- 
toms, come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they 
are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we  would 
rather  recommend  warm  cataplafms  or  poultices  of 
muftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  having 
recourfc  to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft  extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every  fe- 
cond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fhall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a fweat.  This  pradice  is 
i ■ very 
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Very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  puftied  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A VERY  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  difeafes 
by  trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medi- 
cines. In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  contra- 
yerva-root,  the  cordial  confeftion,  the  mithridate,  &c. 
have  been  extolled  as  infallible  remedies.  There  is 
reafon  however  to  believe,  that  thefe  feldom  do 
much  good.  Where  cordials  are  neceflfary,  we 
know  none  that  is  fuperior  to  good  wine  j and  there- 
fore again  recommend  it  both  as  the  fafeft  and  beft. 
Wine,  with  acids  and  antifeptics,  are  the  only  things 
to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  moft  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the 
Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  I have  feen 
it,  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fucce'fsful,  even 
in  cafes  where  the^petechi^e  had  the  moft  threaten^ 
ing  afpeeft.  But,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  muft 
not  only  be  given  in  large  dofes,  but  duly  perfift- 
ed  in. 

The  beft  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubftance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powdee 
may  be  mixt  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water,  and 
tlie  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fliarpened  with 
the  elixir,  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  render  it  more  ^ 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it, 
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Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance 
may  infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding difcafc. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  muft  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fharp- 
ened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perfpiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood  difiblved,  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frefli  lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  offimple  cinnamon- water,  and  a bit 
of  fugar,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it 
is  necefiary. 

If  fweilings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppuration 
is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices, 
ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  And  as  foon  as  there  Is 
any  appearance  of  matt&r  in  them,  they  ought  to  be 
laid  open,  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I HAVE  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever, 
of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a mod;  putrid 
cadaverous  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed,  and  the 
patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  wine,  fliarpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend 
a Uriel  regard  to  cleanlinefsj  a dry  fituatioii]  fuffi- 
cient  exercife  in  the  open  air;  wholefome  food,  and  a 
moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors,  Infedlion  ought 
above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  confiitution  is 
proof  againfi;  it.  I have  known  perfons  feized  with  a 
putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a fingle  vifit  to  a 

patient 
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patient  in  itj  others  have  caught  it  by  lodging  for 
one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed  and  fome  by^ 
attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died  of  it  *. 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family, 
the  greatefl  attention  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
cafe  from  fpreading.  The  Tick  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the 
family  as  poffible;  he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fliould  have  frefti  air  frequently 
let  into  his  chamber;  whatever  comes  from  him 
fbould  be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  ftiould  be 
frequently  changed,  and  thofe  in  health  ought  to 
avoid  all  unneceflary  communication  with  him. 

Anv  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught 
the  infeftion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit, 
and  to  work  it  oft’  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camo- 
mile-tea. This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if 
the  apprehenfions  ftill  continue,  or  any  unfavour- 
able fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink;  ^ 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifla 
pint  of  pretty  flrong  negus,  or  a few  glafles  of  gene- 
rous wine.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 

• Tie  late  Sir  John  Pringle  ex'prelTed  a concern  left  thefe  cau- 
tions of  mine  IhouJd  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends 
or  relations  when  afilidled  with  putrid  levers.  1 told  him  1 meant 
only  to  difeourage  unneceflary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a 
number  of  inftances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to 

perfons,  who  were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  tile  fick.  This 

fagacious  phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good  doc- 
tor and  a careful  nurfc  were  the  only  neceflary  attendants;  and 
that  all  others  not  only  endangered  themfelves,  but,  generally,  by  ' 
tlicir  folicitude  and  ill-dire£led  care,  hurt  the  fick, 

_ V.  * 
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this  courfe,  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  con- 
flan  t fuccefs. 

PfOPi.E  generally  fiy  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infccbon  ; but  thefe  are  1b  far  from 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Those  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewiie  to 
wafh  their  hands,  and,  if  pofiible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

This  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puf- 
tules  or  bladders  which  ^pcar  on  the  Ikin, 
refcmbling,  in  lhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet. 
The  puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes 
both  are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
tules; but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  moft  abundant,  as  on  the  breafi:,  the 
back,  &c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  (kin, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption;  but,  when  the  Ikin 
is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe ; but  it  is 
much  oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady, 
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as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous 
fever,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effeft 
of  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  neglecling  exercife,  keep 
continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
feized  with  this  dileafe  in  childbed,  and  often  lofe 
their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes 

occafioned  by  violent  paflions  or  afFedlions  of  the 
mind;  as  exceflive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  excelTive 
watching,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet, 
rainy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  un- 
ripe fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons, 
&c.  Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been 
fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may 
likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  the  itoppage  of  any  cullomary  eva- 
cuation, as  ilTues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles 
in  men,  or  the  menflrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
efFedt  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy  ; it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  excelTive  ufe  of  green 
trafli,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  preg- 
nant women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.’  But  its  mofl: 
general  caufe  is  indolciice#  Such  women  as  lead  a 

fedentary 
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fedentary  life,  efpeciaily  during  pregnancy,  and  at 
the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  eicape  this 
difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fatal  to  women  of  fafhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe  wo- 
men in  raanufaduring  towns,  who,  in  order  to  alTifl: 
their  hulbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almoft  the 
whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who  are 
a6tive  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
take  fufficient  excrcifc  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is 
very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  dif- 

eafe,  it  makes  its  attack,  like  moll  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a flight  fhivering,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintiflinefs,  fighing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  opprdTion  of  the  breaft.  The  patient  is 
reftlefs,  and  fometimes  deliriousj  the  tongue  appears 
white,  and  the  hands  (hake,  with  often  a burning 
heat  in  the  palms  i and  in  childbed-women  the  milk 
generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difcharges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  un- 
der the  Ikin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  puftules 
of  a red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this 
the  fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  full  and  foft,  the  (kin  grows  moifter,  and  the 
fweat,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a pe- 
culiar foetid  fmell ; the  great  load  on  the  breaft,  and 
opprelTion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  olT,  and  the' 
cuftomary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the 
fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puftules' 
begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occafions  a very 
difagrceable  itching  in  the  fkin. 
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It  is  ImpolTible  to  afcertain  the  cxa6l  time  when 
the  puftules  will  either  appear  or  gooff.  They  ge- 
nerally come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when 
the  eruption  is  critical;  but,  when  fymptomatical, 
they  may  appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

SoM£TiMES  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifh  by 
turns.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  dan- 
ger; but  when  they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and  do 
not  appear  again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puftules  arc  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow 
yellowifh.  Sometimes  they  are  inrerfperfcd  wdth 
puftules  of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear, 
the  difeafe  goes  by  the  name  of  a rajlh, 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  what- 

ever kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  pufh  out 
the  eruptiop  too  faft,  nor  to  caufc  it  to  retreat  pre- 
maturely, The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be 
in  a moderate  degree  nouriftiing  and  cordial ; but 
neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold ; and  he 
fhould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  No- 
thing fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear, 
or  the  apprchenfion  of  danger 

The  food  m.uft  be  weak  chicken-broth  with  bread, 
panad.-,  fiigo,  or  groa.t-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wiae,  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  falc 
V and 
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and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled, 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
niay  be  eat. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  (late  of  the  pa- 
tient’s flrcngth  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high, 
the  drink  ought  to  be  weak;  as  water-griiel,  bajm- 
tea,  or  the  decodtion  mentioned  below  . 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  mull  be  a 
little  more  generous : as  wine-whey,  or  Imall  negus, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 
<]uire. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient  s ftrength 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials, joined  with 
acids  j and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great, 
the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head 
be  much  affefted,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyfters  f . 

MEDI- 

* Take  two  ounces  of  the  fiiavings  of  hartlliorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  ot  wa- 
ter. To  the  ftrained  decoftion  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let 
the  patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

f In  rile  covimercium  iiterariam  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the 
hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburg’h 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January ; from  which 
we  learn  the  neceflity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  malady,  and 
likewife  that  phyficians  are  not  always  the  firfl;  who  difeover  the 
proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  “ This  fever  made  terrible  havoc 
even  among  men  of  robuft  conftitutions,  and  all  medicine  proved 
in  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  inftant  with  fliivering,  yawn- 
i-ng,  ftretching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded  by  a mod  in- 
tenfe  heat  j at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lofs  of  ftrength  and 

0.4  appetite. 
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MEDICINE. If  the  food  and  drink  be  pro- 

perly regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medi- 
cine in  this  difeafcj  Should  the  eruption  however  not 
rife,  or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceffary 
to  fupport  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to 
apply  bliilers.  The  moft  proper  cordial  in  this  cafe 
is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  pa- 
tient s food  or  drink  j and  if  there  be  figns  of  pu- 
trdfcence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with 
wine,  as  direfled  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blifters  through  the  whole 
courfc  of  this  difeafe ; and  where  nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  necelTary  to 
keep  up  a flimulus,  by  a continual  fuccelTion  of  fmall 
blifters  j but  we  would  not  recommend  above  one  at 
a time.  If  however  the  pulfe  Ihould  fink  remark- 
ably, the  puftules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be  affedted, 
it  will  be  nccelfary  to  apply  feveral  bliftering  plafters 
to  the  moft  fenfible  parts,  as  the  infide  of  the  legs 
and  thighs,  &c. 

„ Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflTary  in  this  dileafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  deprefies  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 

appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptions  ap- 
peared, or  fpots  like  flea-bites',  with  great  anxiety,  a delirium, 
reftlefliiefs,  and  tolling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal.  While  mat- 
ters were  in  this  unhappy  fltuation,  a midwife,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a clyfler  of 
rain-water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a 
quart  of  fpring  water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whitefl:  fugar,  gently  boiled  till  a 
feum  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs ; for  the  belly  was  foon 
loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vanifhed,  and  the  patient  was 
reftored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This 
pradice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effedts. 
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to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician. 
We  mention  this,  becaufc  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed- women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.  But  this  praelice  is  generally  very 
unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be 
more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  child- 
bed -women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have 
recourfe  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacua- 
tions. We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, is  here  much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to 
artificial  ones,  as  thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  fel- 
dom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes, 
requires  gentle  purging,  which  fliould  not  be  ne- 
glefled  as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  will  permit. 

To  avoid  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficlent 
exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  necelTary.  Preg- 
nant woinep  fiiould  guard  againfi:  coftivenefs,  anti, 
take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid- 
ing all  green  trafhy  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome. 
things;  and  when  in  childbed,  they  ought  firidly  to 
polcrve  a cool  regimen. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 


This  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remifllon  of 
the  fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes 
fooner,  and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the 
eighth  day.  The  remiffion  is  commonly  preceded  by 
a gentle  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe 
remilTions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
fometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of  fhorter  duration ; 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a 
regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

I marlhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnat- 
ing  water  j but  they  prove  moft  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moifture  arc  combined,  as  in  fome 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eafl: 
Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
a putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are  moft 
frequent  in  clpfe  calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy 
feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age, 
fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of 
this  fever  j but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a relaxed 
habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an 
impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little  cxercife,  and  ufe 
vnwholefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS.- — The  firft  fymptoms  of  this 
fever  are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and 
giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affedted  with  a deli- 
rium at  the  very  firft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and 
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fometimes  a fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the  fl:o- 
mach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  flcin  fre- 
quently appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often 
alilicted  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fome- 
times a little  hard,  but  feldonr  full,  and  the  blood, 
when  let,  rarely  fliews  any  figns  of  inflammation. 
Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coflive,  and  others  are 
afflicted  with  a very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impofflble  to  deferibe  all  the  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation, 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conflitution  of  the 
patient.  They  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  cir- 
cumftances  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes 
the  bilious  fymptoms  predominate,  fometimes  the 
nervous,  and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  a fuccefTion  of  each  of 
thefe,  or  even  a complication  of  them  at  the  fame 
time,  in  the  fame  perfon. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  mufl:  be  adapted 

to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any 
figns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  mufl;  be  flender,  and 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or 
putrid  fymptoms  occur,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more 
generous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fevers.  We  mufl:  however  be 
very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  things  o^  a heating  quality, 
a?  this  fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a continual 
an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medicines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment, 
jfpofiible,  fhould  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated 
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by  letting  in  frefli  air  at  the  doors  or  windows.  It 
ought  likewife  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c, 
Ihould  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments immediately  removed.  Though  thefe  things 
have  been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  neceffary 
to  repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance 
to  the  fick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine  *. 

MEDICINE. In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  ^ 

we  mufl;  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  inter- 
miffion,  This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleed- 
ing, if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation  ; but  when 
that  is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient,  and  prolong 
the  difeafe.  A vomit  however  will  feldom  be  im- 
proper, and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  purpofe 
very  w'ell  j but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would 
rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic. 


* The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  inaugural 
diflertation  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has 
the  following  obfervation  : “ Indufia,  Indices,  acftragula,  faspius 
funtmutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda  ; foeces  fordefque  quam  primum 
removends ; oportet  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  sgri  decumbunt  fint 
falubria,  et  aceto  confperfa  ; denique  ut  sgris  cura  quanta  maxi- 
ma profpiciitiir.  Compcrtum  ego  habeo,  mcdicum  hsec  fedulo 
obfervantem,  quique  ea  exequi  poteft,  multo  magis  aegris  profu- 
turum,  quam  medicum  peritiorem  hifce  commodis  dertitutum. 

“ The  patient’s  &irt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments immediately  removed  ; the  bed-chamber  Hiould  be  well 
ventilated,  and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar  ; in  lhort,every 
attention  (hould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a phy- 
fician  who  puts  thefe  in  praftice  will  much  oftener  fucceed  than 
one  who  is  even  more  Ikilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufing 

thefe  means.” 
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with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made 
into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This  may  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the 
ficknefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyflers 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eledbuary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like ; but 
all  ftrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in,-a  few  days  may  gene- 
rally be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftindl  inter- 
miflion,  in  which  cafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
adminiftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfea:  the 
cure.  It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of 
giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion 
frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  n'roft  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe 
a wholefome  and  nourifhing  diet,  to  pay  the  moff 
fcrupulous  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body 
warm,  to  take  lufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evenincy 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  ende- 
mical,  the  beft  preventive  medicine  which  we  can 
recommend,  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  chewed  or  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some 
recommend  fmokin'g  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in 
marfhy  countries,  both  for  the  prevention  of  this 
and  intermitting  fevers. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 


OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 


HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from 


Arabia,  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very 
few  efcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a 
mofi;  contagious  malady  j and  has,  for  many  years, 
proved  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

THEfmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn, 
and  leaft  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  moft;  liable 
to  this  difeafe;  and  thofe  whofe  food  is  unwhole- 
fome,  who  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with 
grofs  humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard  from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguiflied  into  the  diftind  and 
confluent  kind ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  diftindlions  of 
the  fmall-pox;  as  the  cryflalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  fmall-pox  is  commonly- 

caught  by  infeilion.  Since  the  difeafe  was  firffc 
brought  into  Europe,  the  infedtion  has  never  been 
wholly  extinguiflied  ; nor  have  any  proper  methods, 
as  far  as  I know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe ; fo 
that  now  it  has  become  in  a manner  conflitutional. 
Children  who  have  over-heated  thernfelves  by  run- 
mn^y  wreftling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are 
moft  apt  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox. 


SYMPTOMS.- This  difeafe  is  fo  generally. 

known,  that  a minute  defeription  of  it  is  unnecelfary. 
Children  commonly  look  a litjle  dull,  feem  liftlefs 
and  drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  mote  violent 
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fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They  are  like- 
wife  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little 
appetite  for  folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs,  and, 
upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to  fweat.  Thefc  are 
fucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  approaches,  be- 
come more  violent,  and  are  accompanied  with  pains 
of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c.  The  pulfe  is 
quick,  with  a great  heat  of  the  flcin,  and  reftleifnefs. 
When  the  patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind 
of  horror,  with  a fudden  ftart,  which  is  a very  com- 
mon fymptom  of  the  approaching  eruption  : as  are 
alfo  convulfion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
flckening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear; 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  re- 
femb'le  flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  difcovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  breaft. 

The  rnoft:  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diftind  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day 
from  the  time  of  flckening,  and  they  generally  keep 
coming  out  gradually  for  fevcral  days  after.  Puftules 
which  are  diftinfl,  with  a florid  red  bafls,  and  vvhich 
fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  firft  of  a whitilh,  and 
afterwards  of  a yeilowilh  colour,  are  the  beft. 

A LIVID  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom  ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  th^  middle.  Puftules  which 
contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great 
number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 
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danger.  It  is  likewife  a very  bad  fign  when  they  run 
into  one  another. 

It  is  a moft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechias, 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  incerfperfcd 
annong  the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid  dif- 
folution  of  the  blood,  and  fhew  the  danger  to  be  very 
great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a fwelled  belly, . 
are  bad  fymptonns ; as  is  allb  a continual  ftranguary. 
Pale  urine  and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  are  figns  of  an  approaching  delirium,  or  of 
convulfion-fits.  When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or 
falls  before  the  pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  un- 
favourable. If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell,  the  patient  generally 
docs  well ; but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed  to  each 
other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger.  When 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  cruft,  it  is  an 
unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold  fhlvering  fits  coming 
on  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe  are  likewife  unfavour- 
able. ' Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from 
an  alfedion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fign ; 
but  fometimes  it  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a'dif- 
ordercd  ftomach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of 

the  fm all  pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  children,, 
to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  blifter- 
ed,'  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  preceded  the 
eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but 

rendered  unable  to  fupport  the  puftules  after  they 

were 
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were  out-,  fo  that  the  patient,  exhaufted  by  mere 
evacuations,  funk  under  the  difeafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if 
this  were  a primary  difeafe  j whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  a6lual  appearance  of  the  fmall-pox, 
it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by  this  means 
acquires  a reputation  without  any  merit  *. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  neceflfary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak 
diluting  liquors;  as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
whey,  gruels,  &c.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to 
bed ; but  fhould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
fliould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light; 
and  he  fhould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company  as 
poflible. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fever, 
and  pufhes  out  the  puflules  prematurely.  This  has 

* Convulfion-fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  efredls 
are  often  falutary.  They  feem  to  be  one  of  the  means  tnade  ufe 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a feVer.  I have  .always 
•bferved  the  fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  after 
one  or  more  convullion-fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convul- 
fiotts  being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the 
eruption  of  the  fmall  pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever 
leflcns  the  eruption. 
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numberlefs  ill  effefts.  It  not  only  increafes  the  num- 
ber of  puftules,  butlikewife  tends  to  make  them  run 
into  one  another  j and  when  they  have  been  pufhed 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in 
before  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron  and  marigold-teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are 
given  with  a view,  is  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other 
popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft  ob- 
fervation,  ^hat  when  there  is  a moijiure  on  the  JJdn^  the: 
pox  rife  better,  and  the  patient  is  eafier,  than  when  it 
continues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for 
forcing  the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never 
relieves  unlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is 
the  effeft  of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peeviih,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In- 
dulgingthem  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has 
many  bad  effedls  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  j but  if  fhe  too  proves 
feverilh,  which  is  often  the  cafe,r  the  danger  muft 
be  increafed 

# I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmal  1-pox  before,  fo  in- 
' (.n.A  Kv  Ivincr  conftantlv  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  oi 


tion  this  to  put  others  upon 
virulent  infection. 
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Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought,  if  poflible,  nevet  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber^ 
as  the  petfpiration,  the  heati  the  fmell,  &c.  all  tend 
to  augment  the  fever,  and  tb  heighten  the  difeafe. 
It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three 
children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load  of 
puftules  that  even  their  fkins  flick  together.  One 
can  hardly  view  a fcene  of  this  kind  without  being 
fickened  by  the  fight.  But  how  mtffl;  the  effluvia 
affcdl  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  perifh  by 
this  ufage 

A VERY  dirty  cuflom  prevails  amongfl  the  lower 
clafs  of  people^  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall-pox 
to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period  of 
that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left  they  fhould 
catch  cold  •,  but  it  lias  many  ill  confequences.  The 
linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs* 
and  frets  the  tender  fflin.  It  likewife  occafions  a bad 
fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient 
and  thofe  about  him ; befides,  the  filth  and  fordes 
which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up 
again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

* This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  tvorlc- 
houfes.  See.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped  up 
in  one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without  any 
of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frelh  air.  No  one  can  be 
at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fheh  conduft.  It  ought  to  be  a 
rule,  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  but  likewife  for 
other  difeafes,  that  no  patient  Ihould  be  within  fight  or  hearing 
of  another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid. 
In  moll  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  and  the 
dead,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment. 
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A PATIENT  fliould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeale,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cuta- 
neous diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs 
alone,  and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  pa- 
tient’s linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would  great- 
ly refrefh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be 
put  on  when  the  patient  is  moft  cool. 

So  flrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the  hot 
regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  ftill  fall  a 
facrifice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor  wom^n  tra- 
velling in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their 
children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall-poxi  and  have 
frequently  obferved  others  begging  by  the  v/ay-fide, 
with  infants  in  their  arms  covered  with  the  puftules; 
yet  I could  never  learn  that  one  of  thefe  children  died 
by  this  fort  of  treatment.  This  is  certainly  a fuf- 
ficient  proof  of  the  fafety  at  leaft,  of  expofing  pa- 
tients in  the  fmall-pox  to  the  open  air.  There  can 
be  no  reafon,  however,  for  expofing  them  to  public 
view.  It  is'now  very  common  in  the  environs  of 
great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  on  the 
public  walks.  This  praaice,  however  well  it  may 
fuit  the  purpofes  of  boafting  inoculators,  is  danger- 
ous to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity and  found  policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light, 
and  of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled 
with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples 
roafled  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar,  or  fuch  like. 


The 
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THE^drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  wa- 
ter, clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel, 
&c.  After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of 
an  opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper 
drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  divid- 

ed into  four  different  periods,  vi'z.  the  fever  which 
precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fup- 
puration,  or  maturation  of  the  puflules,  and  the' 
fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more 
is  neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep 
the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink 
diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  fafeft 
courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of 
a ftrong  conffitution  and  plethoric  habit  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe,  a dry  {kin, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  render  this 
operation  neceffary,  it  ought  to  be  performed  j but, 
unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it 
alone  j if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clylfers  may 
be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be 
drank,  in  order  to  clean  the  ffomach.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  a fever.  Nature  generally  attempts  a 
dilcharge,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  which, 
if  promoted  by  gentle  means,  would  tend  greatly 
to  abate  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption  j yet,  after  the  puflules  have 
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made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and, 
if  Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When 
a low,  creeping  pulfe,  faintifhnels,  and  great  lofs 
of  rtrensth,  render  cordials  neceflary,  we  would  re- 
commend  good  wincj  which  may  be  made  into 
neofus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of 
currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey  fharpened  as 
above,  is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe  j 
great  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat 
the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This,  inftead 
of  promoting,  would  retard  the  eruption. 

The  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by 
the  violence  of  the  fever  ; in  this  cafe  the  cool  regi- 
men is  ftriftly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  cham- 
ber muft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  like- 
wife frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be  ^ 
lio-htly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Excessive  reftlefTaefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  Wlien  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceffary.  Thefe  however  ought  always 
to  be  adminiftered  with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  in- 
fant, a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be 
given  every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  thp  defired 
effecl.  An  adult  will  require  a table-fpoonful  in 

order  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftranguary,  or 
fupprefiion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmall-  pox,  he  ftiould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed 
and  if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with 
his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be 

frequently  fe:  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  lliould  en- 
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deavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When 
thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  his 
drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient, 
or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  wafhed,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  lharpened  with 
a little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without 
a ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  but  the  feces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the 
body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  from  whence 
bad  confequences  muft  enfue.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper,  when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an 
emollient  clyfter  every  fecond  or  third  day,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  dneafe.  This  will  greatly 
cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechite,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots 
appear  among  the  Imall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  muft 
immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes  as  the 
patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drachms 
of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces 
of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  Ample  cinnamon- 
water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or 
lemon.  This  may  be  fl^arpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour. 
If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may 
take  at  leaft  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  every  hoq.r.  This 
medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  muft  be 
adminiftered  as  frequently  as  the  ftomach  can  bear 
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it  *,  in  which  cafe  it  will  often  produce  very  happy 
effedls.  I have  frequently  feen  the  petechis;  difap- 
pear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which  had  a very  threaten- 
ing afpedf,  rife  and  fill  with  laudable  matter,  by  the 
Tjfe  of  the  bark  and  acids'. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to 
be  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly 
of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  muft  confirt  of 
apples  roaffed  or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums, 
and  other  fruits  of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceflary  when 
the  petechise  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife  in  the  lymphatic  or  chryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  pofiefs  a fingular  power 
of  affifting  Nature  in  preparing  laudable  pus,  or 
what  is  called  good  matter ; confequently  it  muft  be 
beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  difeafes,  where  the 
crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have  often  ob- 
ferved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranfparent, 
and  where  at  ftrft  they  had  the  appearance  of  run- 
ning into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  con- 
fiftence  of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  moft  happy 
cffecfts. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  bliftering-plafters  muft  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and  the 
patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  efFedl  in  raif- 
incr  the  puftules  after  they  have  fubfided ; but  it  re- 
quires fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what 
length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafins 
however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and 
,by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. 

The  mofl:  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what 
we  call  the  Secondary  fever.  This  generally  comes 
on  when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on 
the  face,  and  moll  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall- 
pox  are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools. 
Her  endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  coun- 
tera<5led,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourilhing 
and  cordial  nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe 
be  very  quick,  hard,  and  llrong,  the  heat  intenfe, 
and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other  fymptoms  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  breaf!:,  the  patient  mull  im- 
mediately be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let 
mufl:  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s  flrength,  age,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faint- 
ilh,  the  puflules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there 
be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  blillering  plallcis 
mufl:  be  applied,  and  the  patient  mull  be  fupported 
with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even  fpirits  have 
fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with  amazing 
fuccefs. 
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As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafLire,  if  not 
^ wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puf- 
tules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fliould  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  pradifed  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppuration  and  there  fsems  to 
be  no  caufe  why  it  Ihould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  this 
means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  leffened, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftules  fliould  be  opened  when  they  begin 
to  turn  ot  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  necef- 
fary  for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened 
with  a lancet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed 
by  a little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally 
iirft  ripe  on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with 
opening  thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  be- 
come ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a fe- 
cond  or  even  a third  time;  for  v/hich  caufe  the 
operation  muft  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as 
long  as  there  is  any  confiderable  appearance  of  mat- 
ter in  the  puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  operation, 
rational  as  it  is,  has  been  negleded  from  a piece  of 
miftaken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  bekeve,  that 
jt  muft  give  great'pain  to  the  poor  child  ; and  there- 
fore would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured. . 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

I have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  pa- 
tient did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  leaft 
fenfible  of  it;  but  fuppofe  it  were  attended  with  a 
little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  ad- 
vantages whicli  arife  from  it. 
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Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  Ikin,  and  by  that  means 
greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance. Acrid  matter  by  lodging  long  in  the  puf- 
rules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  fkin  by  which 
many  a handfome  face  becomes  fo  deformed  as  hardly 
to  bear  a refemblance  to  the  human  figure*. 

It  is  generally  neceflary,  after  the  Imall-pox  are 
gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the  body 
has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
or  if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  na- 
ture have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the 
fmall-pox,  purging  becomes  lefs  neceifary  j but  it 
ought  never  wholly  to  be  negledted. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb, 'may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  ope- 
rates. Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  muft  take 
medicines  of  a fliarper  nature.  For  example,  a child 
of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains 
of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over  night, « and  the  fame 
quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  next  morning.  This 
may  be  wrought  off  with  frefh  broth  or  water-gruel, 
and  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix 
days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe.  For  children 

* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  ne- 
cefTary  when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  linall-pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a nature, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  circu- 
lating humours. 
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further  advanced,  and  adults,  the  dofe  mu  ft  be  in-* 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  conftitution  ^ 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought 
to  fuppuration  as  foon  is  poffible,  by  means  of  ripen- 
ing  poultices;  and,  wh^n  they  have  been  opened,  or 
have  broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  mult  be 
purged.  The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  will 
likewife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  qr  other 
fymptoms  of aconfumption,  fucceed  to  thefmall-pox, 
the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the  air  is 
good,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  affes  milk,  with  fuch 
exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  diredtions  in  this 
cafe,  fee  the  article  Confumptions, 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effedlually  than  the  fmall- 
pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render 
this  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as 
almofl  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  Thisfalutary  invention  has  been  known 
in  Europe  above  half  a century;  but,  like  moft  other 
ufeful  difeoveries,  it  has,  till  of  late,  made  but  flow 
progrefs.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged.,  to  the 
honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met  with 
a more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among  any 

/ 

* 1 have  of  late  been  of  ufe,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give  one, 
two,  three,  fqur,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  olF  next  morn- 
ing with  a fui  table  dofe  of  jalap. 
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of  our  neighbours.  It  is  ftill  however  far  from  being 
general,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be  the 
cafe,  as  long  as  the  pradlice  continues  in  the  hands 
of  the  Faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
praftice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a fafhion,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery,  or  had  it 
been  pradlifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as  it 
is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it  had 
long  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealoufies, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  of  the  Fa- 
culty, are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  moft  effedlual  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  pradtice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came, in  any  meafure,  general,  even  in  England,  till 
taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have 
not  only  rendered  the  pradtice  more  extenfive,  but 
likewife  more  fafe,  and,  by  adting  under  lefs  reftraint 
than  the  regular  pradlitioners,  have  taught  them  that 
the  patient’s  greatefl;  danger  arofe,  not  from  the  want 
of  care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior 
fkill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a fordid 
defire  of  engroffing  the  whole  pradtice  to  themfelves, 
pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail 
of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  fenfe 
and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  fubjedt  and  management  of  the  operation. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  is  pofTeffed  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office* 
for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  pro- 
vided they  be  in  a good  flate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe, 
generally  reckoned  important  circumflances,  of  pre- 
paring the  body,  communicating  the  infedion  by  this 
or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years  paft 
I have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the' 
whole  themfelves,  and  have  found  that  method  fol- 
lowed with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
inconveniencies  that  attend  the  other*.  • 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety 

^ A critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firft  put 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loft  all  hia 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired  I 
would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother,  &c.  ofits  propriety. 
But  that  was  impoflible.  They  were  not  to  be  perfuaded,  and 
either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were  determined 
againft  conviftion.  It  was  always  a point  with  me,  not  to  per- 
form the  operation  without  the  confentof  the  parties  concerned. 
I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving  his  fon  a dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the  Irnall-pox  of  a good 
kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftules,  raking  up  the  matter 
with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came  home  to  take  his  fon 
apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch  with  a pin,  afterwards  to 
rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  further  notice  of 
it.  All  this  he  pundtually  performed  ; and  at  the  ufual  period 
the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  which  were  of  an  exceeding 
good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to  confine  the  boy  an  hour  to  his 
bed.  None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the  difeafe  had  come 
in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy  was  well. 


and 
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and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the 
pradice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to  chil- 
dren, by  opening  a bit  of  the  flcin  with  a needle,  and 
putting  into  the  wound  aJittle  matter  taken  from  a 
ripe  pufl-ule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they  pafs  a 
thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  flcin,  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger  j and  in  fome  of  the  flares 
of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by^ rubbing  in. 
the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  pradice 
of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by  rubbing  the 
variolous  matter  upon  the  fidn,  has  been  long  known 
in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Bar- 
bary, and  has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buying 
the  fmall-pox. 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fliin,  with 
a lancet  wet  with  frefh  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puf- 
tulej  afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left 
without  any  drefiing.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter  j but  this  is  lefs  certain, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufedunlefs  where  frefh  matter 
cannot  be  obtained  : when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moillened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fome 
time  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water*. 

Indeed,  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all. 


• Mr.  TRONCHiN  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a fmall  bliftering- 
plafter.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
ihofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  fiehtof 
any  cutting  inftrument. 
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Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  weC 
with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm, 
midway  between  the  flioulder  and  elbow,  and  covered 
with  apiece  of  the  common  fticking-plaftcr,  and  kept 
on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to 
communicate  the  difeafe.  We  mention  this  method, 
Lecaufe  many  people  are  afraid  of  a wound  ; and 
doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed, it  has  the  greater  chance  to  become  general. 
Sqme  people  imagine,  that  the  'difcharge  from  a 
wound  lefTens  the  eruption  j but  there  is  no  great 
ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion ^ befides,  deep 
wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become  troublelbme. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries.from  whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
priefts.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  ftill  in  its  in- 
fancy ; we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon 
become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no  more 
of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefent  they 
do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  pra<5tice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  cler- 
gy, the  greateft  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifing  from  fome 
Icruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can  remove. 
I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour 
to  rennove  the  religious  objections  which  weak  minds 
may  have  to  this  falutary  praftice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as 
a duty,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  to 
make  ufe  of  a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our 
power  for  faving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely 

futh  parents  as  wilfully  negle^  the  means  of  faving 

their 
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their  children’s  lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who 
put  them  to  death.  I wifh  this  matter  v/ere  duly 
weighed.  No  one  is  more  ready  to  make  allowance 
for  human  weaknefs  and  religious  prejudices,  yet  I 
cannot  help  recommending  it,  in  the  warmeft  man- 
ner, to  parents,  to  confider  hov/  great  an  injury  they 
do  their  children,  by  neglefting  to  give  them  this 
dii'eafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed 
out  by  the  learned  Dr.  M‘Kenzie,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Health  *.  To  thefe  mentioned  by  the  Dodlor  we  lhall 

only 

• “ Many  and  great,  fays  this  humane  author,  are  the  dangers 
attending  the  natural  infection,  from  all  which  the  inoculation  is 
quite  fecure.  The  natural  infedion  may  invade  weak  or  diftem- 
Kpered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or  in- 
tenfelycold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  uneApedtedly,  when  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprife  us  foon  after  ex_ 
celTes  committed  in  luxury,  intem'perance,  or  lewdncfs.  It  may 
likewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard 
labour,  or  necefiary  journies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circumftances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fineft  features, 
and  the  moft  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured  ? Where- 
as inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where 
the  number  of  puflules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable, 
and  the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other 
grievous  complaints,  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  na- 
tura  ort,  feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo 
prevent  thofe  inexpreflible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons 
w o never  had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is 
epidemical,  er.tue  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and 

^ the 
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only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox  int 
theearly  period oflife, are  not  onlyrendered  unhappy, 
but  likewife,  in  a great  meafure,  unfit  for  fuftaining 
many  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  offices.  Few 
people  would  chufe  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not 
had  the  fmall-pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a flave  who 
had  the  chance  of  dying  of  this  difeafc.  How  could 
a phyfician  or  a furgeon,who  had  never  had  the  fmall- 
pox  himfelf,  attend  others  under  that  malady?  How 
deplorable  is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at 
mature  age  without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  ! A 
woman  with  child  feldom  furvives  this  difeafe  : and 
if  an  infant  happens  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox 
upon  the  mother^s  breaft  who  has  not  had  the  difeafc 
herfelf,  the  fcene  muft  be  difireffing  1 If  ffie  continues 
to  fuckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life ; 
and  if  flie  weans  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifh. 
Flow  often  is  the  aftedionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  houfe,and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time 

the  face  of  diftrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country  ? From  this  ter- 
ror it  arifes,  that  juftice  is  frequently  poftponed,  or  difeouraged, 
at  feffioii's  or  aflizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witnefles  and 
juries  dare  not  appear ; and  by  reafon  of  the  neceffary  abfence  of 
fome  gentlemerr,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  at* 
tended  with  that  reverence  and  fplendor  due  to  their  office  and 
"merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
■failors  from  being  "feized  with  this  didemper  on  fhipboard,  where 
they  muft  quickly  fpread  the  infeftidn  among  fuch  of  the  crew  who 
'never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance  to 
efcape,  being  half  ftifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indifterently  nurfed  ? Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  fol- 
diery,  the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  attacked 
by  the  fmall-pok  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attend- 
ance, witheuc  lodgings,  without  any  accouimodatiou  : fo  that 
©ne  ai'  three  commonly  pcriflics.” 

when 
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\vhen  her  care  is  moft  neceffary  ? Yet  fhould  parental 
afFeftion  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequences 
would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known  the  tender 
mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
both  untimely  vidliins  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But 
thefe  are  fcenes  too  fliocking  even  to  mention.  Let 
parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to  avoid 
the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in 
infancyj  confider  to  what  deplorable  fituations  they 
may  be  reduced  by  this  miHaken  tendernefs. 

As  the  fmall-pox  has  now  become  an  epidemical 
difeafe  in  moll;  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
polTible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power;  and,  though  it  may  feem  para- 
doxical, the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the 
difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a difeafe  be  en- 
tirely extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to 
deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under,  inoculation 
hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural'way,  one 
in  four  or  five  generally  dies;  but  by  inoculation  not 
one  of  a thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boaftof  having 
inoculated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a fingle 
patient. 

I HAVE  often  wiflied  to  fee  fome  plan  efiablifiied 
for  rendering  this  falutary  praftice  univerfal ; but  am 
afraid  I lhall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties 
indeed*are  many;  yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  im- 
prailicable.  The  aim  is  great;  no  Icfs  than  faving 
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the  lives  of  one-fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought 
not  to  be  attempted,  in  order  to  accomplilh  fo  de- 
firable  an  end  ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  practice  uni- 
verfal,  muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices 
againft  it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be 
done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend 
it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likewife  pra(ftife  it  on  their 
own  children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  in- 
fluence than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it  to 
the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind 
fliould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 
benefit. 

SHould  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  pradlice  general,  at  leaft  as  far  as 
their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean,  that  it 
ousht  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  The  beft  way  to  pro- 
mote  it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  number  of 
operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  neceflary  till 
the  pradlice  became  general  j afterwards  cuftom,  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every  individual 
to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  refledlions. 

It  may  be  objedted  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators  : This  diffi- 
culty is  eafily  removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable 
mothers  to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  would  be  a fufficient  inducem.ent;  befides,  the 
fuccefs  attending  the  operation  would  foon  bauiffi  all 

objedions  to  it.  Even  confzderatiQns.of  profitAvguld 

induce 
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Induce  the  popr  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve^ 
and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fnatched 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britilli  legidature  has,  of  late  years,  fhewn 
great  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by 
fupporting  the  foundling  hofpital,  &c.  But  w'e  will 
venture  to  fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid  out 
in  fupporting  that  inflitution,  had  been  bellowed 
towards  promoting  the  pradlice  of  inoculation  of  the 
Imall-pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufe- 
ful lives  had  been  faved,  but  the  practice  ere  now 
rendered  quite  univerfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  what  elTeft  example  and  a little  money 
will  have  upon  the  poor;  yet,  if  left  to  themfelves, 
they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean  this 
as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public-fpirited.  Should 
fuch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan  might 
eafily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  felfilfi  views  and  mifeonduft- 
of  thofe  intruded  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail  of 
anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they  were 
defigned  ; we  lhall  therefore  point  out  fome  other 
methods  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation  may 
be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  be- 
come more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  have 
every  parifh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the 
parilh  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be  done  at  a very 
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trifling  expence,  and  it  would  enable  every  one  tci 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  pro-, 
grefs  of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifli  to  put  the 
evil  day  as  far  off  as  poflible.  This  is  a principle  in 
our  nature;  and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be 
anticipating  a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind 
are  fo  averfe  to  it.  But  this  objedlion  is  fufficiently 
anfwered  by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes  would 
not  prefer  a leflTer  evil  to-day  to  a greater  to-mor-. 
row,  provided  they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  refledtions.  This 
has  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would 
blame  them,  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty  which  pinches,  and  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the  prac- 
tice fafhionable,  and  all  objedlions  will  foon  vanifh. 
It  is  fafhjon  alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead  them  to 
the'  end.  We  mufl;  therefore  call  upon  the  more 
enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fet  a pattern  to  the 
reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time 
meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length  prevail, 

I AM  aware  of  an  objedtion  to  this  pradlice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended;  this  is 
eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  parifli 
ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as  inocula- 
tors,  Thefe  have,  by  their  fuccefs,  already  recom- 
mended themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and  are  be- 
yond the  vulgar  reach  ; but  have  not  others  an  equal 
^fiance  to  fu'cceed  ? They  certainly  have.  Let  tliem 

Riake 
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make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties  will  foon 
vaniffi.  There  is  not  a pariffi,  and  hardly  a village 
in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who  can  bleed. 
But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and  re- 
quires lioth  more  fkill  and  dexterity  than  inocula- 
tion. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy. 
Moft  of  them  know  fomething  of  medicine.  Almofl: 
all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which  are 
all  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  the  pradtice  of  ino- 
culation. The  Priefts  among  the  lefs  enJighteaed 
Indians  perform  this  office,  and  why  fltould  a Chrifl- 
ian  teacher  think  himfelf  above  it  ? Surely,  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  merit  a part  of  the  . 
pallor’s  care  j at  leaft  the  greateft  Teacher  who  ever 
appeared  among  men  feems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  them- 
felves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  communicating 
the  difeafe  they  pleafe,  provided  the  fubjedls  be 
healthy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to 
fucceed  to  their  wifli.  I have  known  many  inftances 
even  of  mothers  performing  the  operation,  and  never 
fo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad  confequence.  A planter 
in  one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  is  faid  to  have  ino- 
culated, with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hun- 
dred of  his  flaves,  who,  notwithftandingthe  warmth  of 
the  climate,  and  other  unfavourable  circumftances, 
all  did  well.  Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my 
knowledge,  performed  rhe  operation  with  as  good 
fuccefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to 
difeourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
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employing  people  of  (kill  to  inoculate  their  children, 
and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe,  but  only  to 
Ibew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the  operation 
ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be  negleded. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  pra6lice,  I fhall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
method  which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered 
the  nurft-  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  pre- 
yioufly  wet  with  frefti  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay 
It  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  flicking 
plafter.  This  ftaid  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it  was  rub- 
bed oiF  by  accident.  At  the  ufuai  time  the  fmall- 
pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceedingly  fa- 
vourable. Sure  this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally 
neceftary, may  be  done  without  any  flcill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  fubjeft,  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the  prac- 
tice general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  muft 
prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  con- 
tagion is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to  many  who 
might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  difeafe.  Accord- 
ingly  it  is  found  that  more  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now, 
than  before  inoculation  was  introduced  j and  this  im- 
portant difeovery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might 
be  laved  than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty, 
is  in  a great  meafure  loft  by  its  benefits  not  being 
extended  to  the  whole  community*. 

* By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives 
might  be  faved  at  a fmall  expence,  than  are  at  prefent  preferved 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  coil  the  public  fuch  an 
amazing  Aim. 
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T HE  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  mofl:  proper  leafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
pf  the  weather  being  then  mofl:  temperate}  but  it 
ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  eenerallv  the 
mofl:  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubt- 
edly the  befl:  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a previous 
good  ftate  of  health.  I have  always  obferved  that 
children  in  particular  are  more  fickly  towards  the  end 
of  fpring  and  autumn,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage 
of  cool  air,  I would  propofe  winter  as  the  mofl:  pro- 
per feafon  for  inoculation } though,  on  every  other 
confideration,  the  fpring  would  feem  to  be  preferable. 

The  mofl:  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  betwixt 
three  and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the 
breaft,  and  where  no  circumflances  forbid  this  prac- 
tice, 1 have  no  objeftion  to  it.  Children,  however, 
are  more  liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  af- 
terwards ; befides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe, 
Ibould  the  child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to 
heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conflitutional  difeafes,  mufl 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the 
habit  of  body } but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time 
when  they  are  mofl  healthy.  Accidental  difeafes 
Ihouid  always  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceflary  to  regulate  the 
diet  for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communi- 
cated. In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet 
is  feldom  necelTary,  their  food  being  commonly  of 
the  mofl  fimple  and  wholefome  kind } as  milk,  wa- 
ter-pap, weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild 
roots,  and  white  meats. 
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But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a hot- 
ter  diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with 
bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet 
before  they  be  inoculated.  Their  food  fhould  be  of 
a light  cooling  nature ; and  their  drink  whey,  but- 
ter-milk, and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient. 
The  fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the 
preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their  manage- 
ment of  them  while  under  the  difeafe.  Their  con- 
ftant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies 
gently  open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept  low, 
and  the  eruption  greatly  lelTened.  The  danger  is 
feldom  great  when  the  puftules  are  few ; and  their 
number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever  which 
precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief 
fecret  of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulating  the  erup- 
tive fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fufficiently 
low  by  th6  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpedls 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  light,  and 
his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad 
lymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they 
jnuft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  diredted  in  the 
natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  neceffary 
after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation,  than  in  the 
natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
glecled. 
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OF  THE  MEASLES 


HE  meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  famo 


time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  af- 
finity to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame 
quarter  of  the  v/orld,  are  both  infectious,  andfeldom 
attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once.  The  meafles 
are  moft  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally 
difappear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  feldom  proves  fatal ; butitsconfe- 
quences  are  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox, 

proceeds  from  infeftion,  and  is  more  or  lefs  danger- 
ous according  to  the  conftiturion  of  the  patient,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  other  fevers, 

are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with 
ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white, 
but  generally  moift.  There  is  a fhort  cough,  a 
heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a 
running  at  the  nofe.  Sometimes  indeed  the  cough 
does  not  come  before  the  eruption  has  appeared. 
There  is  an  inflammation  and  heat  in  the  eyes,  ac^ 
companied  with  a defluxion  of  fharp  tears,  and  great 
acutenefs  of  fenfation,  fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
light  without  pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo 
as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The  patient  generally  com- 
plains of  his  throat  j and  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  oft 
ten  precedes  the  eruption.  The  ftools  in  children 
m commonly  greenifli  j they  complain  of  an  itch- 
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ing  of  the  fkin,  and  are  remarkably  pcevifh.  Bleed- 
ing  at  the  nofe  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the 

bread-,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities : Thefe 

may  be  didinguifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 
fcarcely  rifing  above  the  flcin.  The  fever,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  indead  of  being  removed 
by  the  eruption  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  in- 
creafedj  but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  dxth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
dckening,  the  mcafles  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  body  j fo  that  by  the  ninth 
day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a 
regimen.  Petechise,  or  purple  fpots,  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  this  error. 

A VIOLENT  loofenefs  foretimes  fucceeds  the 
meadesj  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  immi- 
nent danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invadon,  and  are  commonly 
carried  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

The  mod;  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a moderate 
loofenefs,  a moid:  fkin,  and  a plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  In  the  greatefl; 
danger.  If  the  meafles  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  co- 
lour, it  is  an  unfayourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  great 

weaknefs. 
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weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftleflnels,  and  difficulty  of 
fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  ipors  appearing  among 
the  mealies,  are  very,  unfavourable.  When  a con- 
tinual cough,  with  hoarlenefs,  fucceeds  the  difeafe, 
there  is  reafon  to  rufpedt  an  approaching  confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affift  Nature  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  our  the  morbific  matter, 
if  her  efforts  be  too  languid ; but  when  they  are  too 
violent  they  muft  be  reflrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  rnofl  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  relileffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 

REGIMEN. The.cool  regimen  is  neceffary  here 

as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  muft  Idc 
light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however  do  not 
anfwer  fo  well  in  the  meafles  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as 
they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small-beer  like- 
wife, though  a good  drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here 
improper.  The  moft  fuitable  liquors  are  decoflions 
of  liquorice  with  marffi-malldV  roots  and  farfaparilla, 
infuiions  of  linfeed,  or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm 
tea,  clarified  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.Thefe, 
if  the  patient  be  coftive,may  befweetened  with  honey; 
or,  if  that  fhould  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a little 
manna  may  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE.' The  meafles  being  an  inflam- 

matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difeharge  of 
matter,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly 
neceffary,  efpecialiy  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffiori  of  the 
3 breaft. 
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brcaft.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleed* 
ing  may  be  omitted  *. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke-* 
warm  water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
fever,  and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
"When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-teat 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  dry- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
patient  may  hold  his  head  over  the  fteam  of  warm 
water,  and  draw  the  fteam  into  his  lungs* 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fperma  ceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together;  or  take  now  and  then  a 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar^ 
candy  diflblved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat, 
and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  afiumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fufFocation, 
the  patient  muft  be  bled  according  to  his  ftrength, 
and  bliftering-plafters' applied,  with  a view  to  pre- 
vent the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where 
if  an  inflammation  fhould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life 
will  be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  necefifary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which 
we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede. 
Thepatient  muft  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials. 
Bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the  legs  and 

* I do  not  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necef- 
fary  than  in  the  meafles,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high  : in 
this  cafe  I have  always  found  it  relieve  the  paiiwt. 
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arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm 
flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient's 
drink  fliould  be  lharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; 
and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian 
bark  muft  be  adminiftcred  in  the  fame  manner  as 
directed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary,  but  Ihould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftleflTnefs,  a vio- 
lent loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
fome.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fuflicient. 
A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occafionally  given, 
according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  conducted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it  may 
be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night ; 
but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldon» 
fail  to  have  that  effefl. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  Ihould  be 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food,  for  fomc 
time,  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  nature; 
as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought 
alfo  to  beware  of  cxpofing  themfelves  too  foon  to 
the  cold  air,  left  a fuffocating  catarrh,  an  afthma, 
or  a confumption  of  the  lungs  fhould  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  the 
2 meafles, 
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meaflcs,  fmall  quantities  of- blood  may  be  frequently' 
let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and 
conftitution  will  permit.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink 
afies  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town, 
and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe 
to  a diet  confiding  of  milk  and  vegetables  j and 
laftly,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him  remove  to  a 
warmer  climate 

OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlct  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  fkin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with 
red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but 
is  mod  common  towards  the  end  of  fummer ; at  which 
time  it  often  feizes  whole  families;  children  and  young' 
perfons  are  mod  fubjrd  to  it. 

* Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  meafles,  as 
well  as  the  I’mall-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt 
but  in  time  the  praftice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh 
lays,  he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried 
this  method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  dif- 
eafe would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  Ikin 
of  a patient  who  has  the  meafles  with  cotton,  and  afterwards 
applying  the  cotton  to  a wound,  as  in  the  fmall-pox ; while  others 
recommend  a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  pa- 
tient’s Ikin,  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid 
upon  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infeftion  is  to  be 
communicated.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeafe,  as  well  as 
the  fmall-pox,  may  be  communicated  various  ways ; the  moll 
probable,  however,  is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  Ikin, 
as  mentioned  above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of  the  fliarp  hu- 
mour which  diftils  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  blood. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  fuch  patients  as  have  been  inocu- 
lated had  the  difeafe  very  mildly  ; wb  therefore  Wifli  the  pradice 
were  more  general,  as  the  m?afl«  have  of  late  become  very 
fatal. 
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It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and 
Ibivering,  without  any  violent  ficknels.  Afterwards 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader, 
more  florid,  and  lei's  uniform  than  the  meafles.  They 
continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difappear  j af- 
ter which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fldn,  falls  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep 
within  doors,  to  abftain  from  flefli,  (Irong  liquors, 
and  cordials,  and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting 
liquors.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  muft  be 
kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes 
of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A fcruple  of  the  former,  with 
five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day, 
or  oftener,  if  neceHary.  i 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes 
feized,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  with  a kind 
of  ftupor  and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and 
and  legs  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a large 
bliftering-plaffer  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dofeof 
the  fyrup  of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  pa- 
tient recovers  *. 

THEfcarlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or 
malignant  fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous. In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever  the  patient  is 
not  only  affecled  with  coldnefs  and  fhivering,  but 
with  languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  oppreflion ; to 
thefe  fucceed  exceffive  heat,  naufea  and  vomiting, 
with  a forenefs  of  the  throat;  the  pulfe  is  extremely 
quick,  but  fmall  and  depreffed  ; the  breathing  fre- 


* Sydenham. 
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quent  and  laborious  j the  fl^in  hofj  but  not  quite 
dry ; the  tongue  moift,  and  covered  with  a whitifh 
mucus  •,  the  confils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When 
the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief:  on  the 
contrary,  the  fymptoms  generally  grow  worfe,  and 
frefb  ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafc  is  miflaken  for  a fimple  inflam- 
mation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging 
and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The 
only  medicines  that  can  be  depended  on  in  this  cafe 
are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  muft 
be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or 
of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore  throat  *. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copro-us  evacu- 
ation of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever  is  de- 
nominated bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fummer, 
and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is 
moft  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially 
v;here  the  foil  is  marfliy,  and  when  great  rains  are 
iucceedcd  by  fultry  heats.  Perlons  who  work  with- 

* In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  bad  fpecies  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young 
people.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a quin- 
fey,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended  with  others 
of  a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very 
diflicult.  Many  of  the  paiients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever, 
were  afllifted  witli  large  hvellings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands,  and 
not  a few  had  a fuppuratioii  in  one. or  both  ears. 
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but  doors,  lie  in  crimps,  or  who  are  expofed  to  the 
night  air,  are  molt  liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

L there  are  fvmptoms  of  inflammatiort  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed,  and 
to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen 
recommended  in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  faline 
draught  may  likewife  be  frequently  adminiflered, 
and  the  patient’s  body  kept  open  by  clyfters  or  mild 
purgatives.  But  if  the  fever  Ihould  remit  or  inter- 
mit, bleeding  will  feldom  be  necelTary.  In  this  cafe 
a vomit  may  be  adminiflered,  and,  if  the  body  be 
bound,  a gentle  purge  j after  which  the  Peruvian 
bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  mbfl:  be 
fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartfhorn, 
and  the  likej  and  he  may  ufe  the  white  decoction  for 
his  ordinary  drink  *.  If  a bloody-flux  fhould  ac- 
company this  fever,  it  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner 
recomm.ended  under  the  article  Byfentery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient 
does  not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted 
by  giving  him,  three  or  four  tinnes  a-day,  a table- 
fpoonful  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  -f  mixed  in  a cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes 
•the  cafe,  the  patient  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manirv?r  as  diredled  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  necelfary  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 

* See  Appendix,  Jfkite  DecoSlion. 
f See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Mmdtrtrut, 
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the  life  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after  he 
is  well.  He  fhould  likewife  abftain  from  all  trafhy 
fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent 
aliment. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  AN- 
THONY’S FIRE. 

This  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  the  rofe^  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  mod  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 
and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguirre  or  plethoric  habit 
are  mod  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women  ; and  fuch  as  have  once,  been 
ailiidled  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to.  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas, 
but  it  mod  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter.  It  is  mod  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafloned 

by  violent  pafllons  or  affections  of  the  mind  j as,  fear, 
anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a 
great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expoied  to  the  cold 
air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checixL’i,  an 
eryfip<ilas  will  often  enfue*.  It  may  alJo  be  occa- 

fior^'^ 

• The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
a llafl,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or  ill  wind,  a?  they 
term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  tHtni,  when 
warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the  damp  ground,  where  rhey  fall  afleep, 

ami 
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fioned  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  continuing  too  long 
in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the 
blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  ob- 
ftrufted,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may  caufe  an 
eryfipelas.  The  fame  effect  will  follow  from  the 
ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations  j as  ilfues,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks  with 

fltivering,  third:,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  reftleffnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe;  to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a de- 
lirium. On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear ; 
at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con- 
tiguous fwell,  the  fkin  (hinesj  and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  flcin  is  covered  vdth  fmall  puftules  filled  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed 
with  the  fwelling;  and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the 
patient  drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affedls  the  breaft,  it  fwells  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to 
fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on 
the  fide  affedted,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often  formed. 

and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occafions  the  eryfipelas. 
This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes,  but  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occafioned  by  cold 
caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  healed  or  fatigued. 
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If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  afFecls  a 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it 
■will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation cannot  be  difcuffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppura- 
tion  j in  which  cafe  fiftulas,  a gangrene,  or  morti- 
fication, often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great 
drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  leventh 
or  eighth  day, ' 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient 

mufl  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either 
of  thcfe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is 
always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe  is 
mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  within 
doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiflening  quality,  as  groat-gruel, 
panado,  chicken  or  barley-broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flefh,  fifh,  ftrong  drink, 
fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  may  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood  ; the  drink  nnay  be  barley^ 
water,  an  infufion  of  elder  flowers,  common  whey, 
and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patient  mufl;  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  othef 
2 things 
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things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  care 
however  mult  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE.- In  this  difeafe  much  mifehief 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflamma- 
tion, immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  ir.  This  indeed  is  neceffary  in  large 
-phlegmons;  but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
plaftefs,  being  of  a greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
Ifrucf  and  repel,  than  promote  any  difeharge  from  the 
part.  At. the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is  neither 
fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel  the  mat- 
ter too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many  refpedls  re- 
fembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the  greated 
Cc^ution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel,  are  the 
fafefl:  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only  de- 
fend it  from  the  external  air,  but  likewife  promote 
the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry 
off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the  common  people 
generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the  parts  affedted, 
which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas;  but  this 
likewife  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 
high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed ; but  the  quan- 
tity muft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfo- 
Jutely  neceflary. 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarnri 
water,  when  the  difcafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  effedt.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ineffedlual,  poultices,  or  (harp 
finapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  for 
the  fame  purpole. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
necelTary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
fedled  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  nitre  feldom  fits 
eafy  on  the  (fomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It 
is  however  one  of  the  bed  medicines  when  the  fever 
and  inflammation  run  high.  Half  a drachm  of  it, 
with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in 
the  patient’s  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor, 
it  is  abfolutcly  neceiTary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  thiseffed,  ftronger 
ones  mufl:  be  given.  Bliftering-plafters  muft  like- 
wife  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and 
(harp  cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difculfed,  and 
the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices  with  faffron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fliews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 
mufl;  be  adminiltered.  It  may  be- taken  along  with 

acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any 

other 
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other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  mull: 
not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at 
flake,  A drachm'  may  be  given  every  t"  ' onrs,  if 
the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths  u.  ied  in  * 
warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tintlu^f*  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the  parr,  and 
frequently  renewed.  It  may  likewife  be  prr>per  in 
this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment 
the  part  afFeded  with  a ftrong  decodion  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  i\\e fcorbutic  eryfipelas^ 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceflhry  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood,  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decodion  of  woods  * may 
be  drank,  after  which  a couife  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againfl  all  violent 
palTions ; to  abftain  from  flrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifeid,  and  highly  nourifliing  food.  They  Ihould 
likewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fliould 
confifl  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality ; and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmalUbeer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  They  fliould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
long  cortive.  If  iji^at  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable 
diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a gentle 
dole  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  elec- 
tuary,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

■*  See  Appendix,  DecoSion  »f  Woods. 
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OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  BRAIN. 

This  is  fometlmes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady ; as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is 
very  common  however  as  a primary  difeafe  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the 
prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paflionate,  the  ftudi- 
ous,  and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a 
hish  degree,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

night-watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy  : It  may  likewife  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  5 as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difcharges  of  women, 
&c.  Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors 
in  a hot  feafon  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often 
fuddenly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are 
ijnprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain  is  fometimes  the  consijiuence.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blows 
or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMP  rOMS. The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of 

the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flulhing  of 

the 
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the  face,  difturbed  deep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great 
drvnefs  of  the  Ikin,  coflivenefs,  a retention  of  urine, 
a duall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  fingingof 
the  cars,  and  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous 
iyftem. 

When  the  indam.mation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and 
tremblins:;  butfometimes  it  is  hard  and  contraded, 

O * 

When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always 
foft  and  low  j but  when  the  inflammation  only  afFeds 
the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia 
mater,  it  is  hard.  A remarkable  quicknefs  of  hear- 
ing is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe;  but  that 
feldom  continues  long.  Another  ufual  fymptom  is  a 
great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the 
neck  and  temples.  Though  the  tongue  is  often  black 
and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldom  complains  of  third, 
and  even  refufes  drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon 
fuch  objeds  as  have  before  made  a deep  imprelTion 
on  itj  and  fometimes,  from  a fullen  filence,  the  pa- 
tient becomes  all  of  a fudden  quite  outrageous, 

A CONSTANT  trembling  and  ftarting  of  the  ten- 
dons, is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a 
fupprelTion  of  urine;  a total  want  of  fleep;  a con- 
ftant  fpitting;  a grinding  of  the  teeth,  which  lad 
may  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  convulfion.  When  a 
phrenitis  fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of 
the  inteftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a 
tranflation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the 
brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  fliews  the 
neceflky  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of 
repellents  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 
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The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration, 
a copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the 
bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine  which 
lets  fall  a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe 
is  carried  off  by  a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an 
excelTive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it 
requires  the  mofl  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is 
prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends 
in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  flupidity  which  continues 
for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  to  lelfen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affects  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful ; 
for.  which  reafon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a 
little  darkened,  and  he  fhould  neither  be  kept  too 
hot  nor  cold..  It  is  not  however  neccflary  to  exclude, 
the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a 
tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind.  Neither 
ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the  dark, 
left  it  fhould  occafion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which 
is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  mu  ft,  as  far  as  pofTible,  be  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiiftion  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when 
he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  be  obtained,  or 
which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofitively 
denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with  the  promife  of 

bavins  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  or  by 

fome 
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fome  other  excufe.  AJittle  of  any  thing  that  the 
mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not  quite  prcpfer,  will  hurt 
the  patient  lefs  than  a pofitive  refufal.,  In  a word, 
whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with 
when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried,  as  pleafing  ftories, 
foft  mufic,  or  whatever  has  a tendency  to  footh  the 
paffions,  and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes 
feveral  mechanical  experiments  fot  this  purpofej  as 
the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a ba- 
fon,  and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any 
uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tendency 
to  procure  fleep,  and  confequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confifting  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubflances  j as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel  fliarpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of 
lemons,  ripe  fruits  roafled  or  boiled,  jellies,  pre- 
ferves,  &c.  The  drink  fmall,  diluting:,  and  coolino-; 
as  whey,  barley-water,  or  decodions  of  barley  and 
tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor 
more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they 
are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINES. In  an  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When 
this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding 
at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be 
provoked,  by  putting  a flraw,  or  any  other  fliarp 
body  up  the  noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head : but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  flead  bleed- 
ing 
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ing  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  ptilfe 
and  rpirits  are  fo  low,  that  lie  cannot  bear  bleeding 
with  the  lancer,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples. Thele  not  only  draw  olF  the  blood  more 
gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part 
affetled,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A DiscHAKGE  of  blood  from  the  hajmorrhoidal 
veins  is  iikcwife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  fub- 
jecl  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difeharge  has  been 
Hopped,  every  method  mult  be  tried  to  reftore  it;  as 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over 
the  Hearns  of  warm  water,  fliarp  clyHers  or  fuppofi- 
tories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock-falt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by 
the  Hoppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  rr.'i-nfes,  iflues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
muH  be  ufed  to  reHore  them  as  foon  as  polTiblc,  or  to 
fubHitute  others  in  their  Head. 

The  patient’s  body  muH  be  kept  open  by  Himu- 
lating  clyHers  or  fmart  purges;  and  fmall  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink. 
T wo  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dange- 
rous, may  be  ufed  in  the  fpaceof  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fliaved  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe- water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be 
kept  conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obHinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceflfary  to  apply  a 
blillering-plafttr  to  the  whole  head. 
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CHAP,  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES.  


HIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external 


injuries  ; as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  duft,  quicklime,  or 
other  fubdances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often 
caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuflomary  evacuations ; as 
the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of  ifliies,  the  fup- 
preflingof  gentle  morning  fweats,  or  of  the  fweating 
of  the  feet,  &c.  Longexpofure  to  the  night-air,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or  whatever  fuddenly 
checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially  after  the  body  has 
been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufc  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other  white  bodies 
for  a long  time,  or  looking  ftedfaftly  at  the  fun,  a 
clear  fire,  or  any  bright  objeef,  will  likewife  occafion 
this  malady.  A fudden  tranfition  from  darknefs  to 
very  bright  light  will  often  have  the  fame  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night- watching,  efpecially  read- 
ing or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of 
feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal 
taint,  and  often  from  a fcrophulous  or  gouty  habit. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids 
turning  inwards,  and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes 
the  difeafe  is  epidemic, , efpecially  after  wet  feafons  j 
and  1 have  frequently  know.n  it  prove  infciftious,  par- 
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ticularly  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift,  air,  or 
living  in  low,  damp  hotifes,  efpccially  in  perfons 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  ficuations.  In  chil- 
dren it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up 
of  fcabbed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any 
other  difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the 
eyes  often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  meafles,  efpe- 
cially  in  children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes 

is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwell- 
ing.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and 
fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes 
were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines 
his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies 
dancing  before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled  with  a fcald- 
ing  rheum,  which  ruflies  forth  in  great  quantities, 
whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulfe 
is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with  fome  degree  of 
fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  fvveli,  and  there  is  a throbbing  or  pulfation 
in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A SLIGHT  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  elpecially 
from  an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  j but  when 
the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often 
leaves  fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight, 
' and  fometimes  total  blindnefs.' 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a 
good  eflTe£l:;  and  when  the  inflammation  palTes  from 
one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infedion,  it  is  no 
.unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  ac- 
companied with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and  con- 
tinues long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  fight. 

regimen 
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REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly*  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  patient  muil  abdain  from  every  thing 
of  a heating  nature.  His  food  fhould  confift  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His 
drink  m'ay  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common 
whey,  and  fuch-like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  mull  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  fliaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light, 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the-eyes.  He  fliould  not  look 
at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objedlj  and 
ought  to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  fneezing,  or 
vomiting.  He  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all 
violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encou- 
raging  fleep  as  much  as  .poffible. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applica- 
tions. Almofl:  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  poffeffed 
of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  lore  eyes.  Thefe  reme- 
dies generally  confifl;  of  eye-waters  and  ointments, 
with  other  external  applications,  which  do  mifehief 
twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought' 
therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch 

things,  as  even  the  preffure  upon  the  eyes  often  in- 
creafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
is  always  neceffary.  This  fliould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affedled  as  poffible.  An  adult  may  lofe 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  accordino* 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  fliould  nc>c 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 
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tity  may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  bodv. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  un- 
der the  eyes  with  good  effedt.  The  wounds  mull  be 
fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
flop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of 
cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

- Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dofe 
of  Glauber’s  falts,and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond  or 
third  day,  or  a decoftion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  If 
thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  doles  of  rhubarb  and 
nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  eleftuary,  or  any  other 
mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The  pa- 
tient at  the  fame  time  mull  drink  freely  of  water- 
crruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine  whey,  in  order  to  promote 
perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  muft  frequently  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head  lhaved  twice 
or  thrice  a-week,  and  afterwards  waflied  in  cold  wa- 
ter. This  has  often  a remarkably  good  effea. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacu- 
ations, bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept 
open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliflering  ointment. 
I have  fcldom  known  thefe,  if -long  enough  kept 
open,  f^il  to  remove  the  moll  obllinate  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  5 but,  for  this  purpole,  it  is  often  necef- 
fary  to  continue  the  difcharge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  (landing,  I 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  effedts  from  a feton  in 
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the  neck,  or  betwixt  the  fboulderS,  efpecially  the 
latter.  It  fliould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards, 
or  in  the  direftion  of  the  fpinCi  and  in  the  middle 
between  the  fhoulder-blades.  It  may  be  drefled  twice 
a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon.  I have  known  patients, 
who  had  been  blind  for  a confiderable  time,  recover 
fight  by  means  of  a feton  placed  as  above.  When 
the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  out, 
and  is  both  more  painful  and  troublefome  than  be- 
tween the  (boulders ; befides,  it  leaves  a difagreeablc 
mark,  and  does  not  difcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  fweet  oil 
or  fre(b  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lead  all 
night;  and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrupof  poppies,  over  night, 
more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
dill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a little 
brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
A method  (bould  be  contrived  by  which  the  eye  can 
be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it 
Ibould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  I have  generally  found 
this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good  a drengthener 
of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  mod  celebrated  collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obdi- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mud  not  be  too 
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low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  neguj, 
or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  moft  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubftance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner ; 

Take  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Eng- 
lifli  quart  of  water  to  a pint  j when  it  has  boiled  nearly 
long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-robt 
Diced.  Let  the  liquor  be  Drained.  Two,  three,  or  I 
four  table-lpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is 
impoffible  to  fay  how  long  this  medicine  Diould  be 
continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner  performed  in  fome 
than  in  others;  but  in  general  it  requires  a confi- 
derable  time  to  produce  any  laDing  effeds. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  ‘ That  iEthiops  mineral  never 
fails  in  obDinate  inflammations  of,  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fufficient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfiDed  in/  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular 
fervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  adminiDered  with  the  greateft 
caution,  or  by  perfons  of  Ikill  in  phyflc. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  preffing  upon 
them*.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking 
them  out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

^ Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  cxpeditioufly  re- 
moved by  pafiing  a fmall  hair  pencil, between  the  eye-lid  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places,  the  peafants  do  tlu^  vay  eftec- 
tHally,.  by  ufiog  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner 
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Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  ifTue  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perlbns. 
They  ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greartefl;  regu- 
larity, avoiding  ltror\g  liquor,  arid  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the 
njght-air  and  late  .fiudies 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  THROAT. 

This  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moll  fatal 
to  young  people  of  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an 
obftrudled  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
iifually  worn  about  the  neek,*by  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againft 
a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools 
the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewife  pro- 

^ As  moft  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye-waters  and  ointments 
in  this  and  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferred  fome  of  tli£ 
moll:  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix,  See 
Appendix,  Eje-<v:ater  and  Eye-fal've. 
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ceed  from  the  negled  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any 
cuftomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
ftrains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflammation 
of  that  organ.  I have  often  known  the  quinfey  prove 
fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting  long  in 
a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  finging  with 
vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in 
the  cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keep- 
ing on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  this  ma- 
lady. It  is  likewife  frequently  occafioned  by  con- 
tinuing long  in  a moift  place,  fitting  near  an  open  win- 
dow, fleeping  in  a damp  bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has 
been  newly  plaftered,  &c.  I know  people  who  never 
fail  to  have  a fore  throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a fliorC 
time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately  walked. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fliarp  fubftances  flicking 
in  the  throat,  or  from  the.cauflic  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  m by  the 
breach.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic  and  m- 

fedtious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpedion,  the  parts  appearing 
red  and  fwelled  j befides,  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  fwallowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
is  generally  covered  v/ith  a tough  coat  of  a whitill^ 
colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As 
the  fwelling  and  inflammation  increye.  the  breath- 
ing and  fwallowing  become  more  difficult;  the  pain 

affeas  the  ears;  the  eyes  generally  appear  red ; and 
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the  face  rwells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
himfelf  in  an  ered  pofture,  being  in  danger  of  fuffo- 
cationj  there  is  a conftant  naufea,  or  inclination  to 
vonnit,  and  the  drink,  inftead  of  paffing  into  the  fbo- 
mach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is 
frequently  ftarved  at  laft,  merely  from  an  inability 
to  fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  wiih  {Iraitnefs  of 
the  bread,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom  ; 
but  if  it  fuddenly  fails,  and  the  difeafe  affeds  the 
bread,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a ^uinfey  is 
the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has  al- 
ready w'eakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  danger- 
ous. A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled 
tongue,  a pale,  ghadly  countenance,  and  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 

all  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peripneu- 
mony.  The  food  mud  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting, 
mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  affedions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  diould  not 
even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a 
degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a condant  gentle 
fweat,  is  proper.  When  the'patient  is  in  bed,  his  head 
ought  to  be  raifed  a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
\yarm  \ for  which  purpofe  fevcral  folds  of  foft  flan- 
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pel  may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  ofteni 
remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if: 
applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  obferving, 
the  propriety  of  a cuftom  which  prevails  amongft  the? 
peafants  of  this  country.  When  they  feel  any  un— 
eafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a flocking  about  itt 
aU  night.  So  effedlual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many^ 
places  it  paflks  for  a charm,  and  the  flocking  iss 
applied  with  particular  ceremonies;  The  cuflom,, 
however,  is  undoubtedry  a good  one,  and  fhouldl 
never  be  negledled.  When  the  throat  has  been  thusn 
v/rapt  up  all  night,  it  mufl  not  be  expofed  to  the* 
cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief  or  ai 
piece  of  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammacioni 
be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very' 
much  in  efleem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  andl 
indeed  it  is  of  feme  ufe.  It  Ihould  be  almofl  con-- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  lei- 
furely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s; 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be' 
obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currapts,  or  of  mulberries, 
may  be  ufed  in  its  flead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifli  pint  of 
the  pedtoral  decodlion  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of’ 
honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly. 
This  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-dayj  and  if 
the  patient  bp  troubled  with  tough  vifeid  phlegm, 
the  gargle  may  be  rendered  more  fliarp  and  cleanfing, 
by  adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  fa/ 
Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a 

decodlioq 
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decoction  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  blackberry- 
bufh  i but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are 
unneceffary. 

There  is  no  dlfeafe  wherein  the  benefirof  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  appa- 
rent : That  practice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  ne- 
glected, If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ufeafpare  diet,  with 
diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  it 
would  feldom  proceed  to  a great  height,  or  be  at- 
^ tended  with  any  danger;  but  when  thefe  precautions 
are  negleded,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  violent,  more 
powerful  medicines  are  necelfary. 

MEDICINE,-. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a moft  acute  and  dangerous  diftcmper,  which 
fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it  will 
be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed 
in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  re- 
peat the  operation  if  circumftances  require. 

The  body  fhould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a decodtion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and. nitre,  as  recommended 
in  the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according 

to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have 
the  defired  effedt. 

I HAVE  often  known  very  good  efFedls  from  a 
hit  of  fal  prune!,  or  purified  "nitre,  held  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This 
promotes  the  difcharge  of faliva,  by  which  means  it 
anfwers  the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time 

it 
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it  abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difcharge  of 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effefls.  At 
the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered 
with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  pene- 
trating the  fliin,  as  this  application  renders  it  very 
tender.  Many  other  external  applications  are  recom- 
jriended  in  this  difeafe,  as  a fwallow’s  ncfl:,  poultices 
made  of  the  fungus  called  Jews  ears,  album  Grae- 
cura,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon  any  of  thefe 
to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  we  fhall  take  no  farther  notice  of  them. 

Some  recoiyimend  the  gum  guaiacum  as  a fpecific 
in  this  difeafe.  Half  a dram  of  the  gum  in  p^^wder 
may  be  made  into  an  electuary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

Blistering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  bene- 
ficial; and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay  a 
bliftering-plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  _ After  the  plalters  are  taken 
off,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  ap- 
plication of  ilTue  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is 
gone;  otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient 
will  be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is  Ibme- 
times  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent 
it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue^ 
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and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  v/ill  enfue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fteam  of  warm 
water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like. 
Soft  poultices  ought'  likewife  to  be  applied  out- 
wardly, and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafted  fig  con- 
ftantly  in  his  mouth. 

Jt  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  lb  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ilomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  muft  inevitably  perifli,  unlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by 
thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke} 
and  afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

No^  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  nothing 
can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  trachea  or 
wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done  with  fucr 
cefs,  no  perfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftances, 
ought  to  hefitate  a moment  about  the  operation  j but 
as  it  can  only  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not 
necefiary  here  to  give  any  diredtions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obftruftion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that,  the  part  be  kept  warm, 
and  the  throat'frequcntly  gargled  with  fornething  that 
may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands,  as  a decodlion  of 
figs  wiilvvinegar  and  honey  ; to  which  may  be  added 
a little  muftard,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But 
this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where  there  arc 
^gns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpccics  angina  has 

various 
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various  names  among  the  common  people,  as  the 
pap  of  the  throaty  th&  falling  down  of  the  almonds  of 
the  earsy  &c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they  lift 
the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thruft 
their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c.  all  which  prac- 
tices are  at  beft  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Those  who  are  fubjedb  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  obferve  this  rule, 
muft  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other 
evacuations,  to  difeharge  the  fuperfluous  humours. 
They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and 
fliould  abflain  from  aliment  and  medicines  of  an 
aflringent  or  flimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  efpccially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  im- 
mediately after  it,  or  the  body  fuffered  fuddenly  to 
cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  difeafe  ought 
therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  finging,  running, 
drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that 
may  {train  the  throat,  or  increafe  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradually, 
and  to  wrap  fome  additional  coverings  about  their 
necks, 

I HAVE  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubjeft 
to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by 
only  wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  con- 
ftantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
Ihoe^,  a flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  effe£t.  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have 

been  accuflomed  to  themi  but  furcly  the  inconve- 

niency 
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niency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  danger  which  ^ may  attend  the 
negledt  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands 
of  the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed,  and 
is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  ap- 
plication of  ftrong  ftimulating  and  ftyptic  medicines. 
The  beft  method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle 
it  twice  a-day  with  a decoction  of  figs  fliarpened  a 
little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  (^UINSEY, 
OR  PUTRID,  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome  time 
mfl,  it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern 
cfounties.  Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults, 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 
are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn, 
and  is  moft  frequent  after  a long  courfe  of  damp,  or 
fultry  weather. 

CAUSES. This  is  evidently  a contagious 

diflemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often 
receive  the  infedion  from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to 
put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  going  near  fuch 
patients  as  labour  under  the  diforderj  as  by  that 
means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own  lives,  but 
likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  connexions.  What- 
ever tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant  fevers, 

may 
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may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throaf, 
as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provifions,  hegled  of 
cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  fhivering  and  heat.  Thepulfeis  quick,  but  low 
and  unequal,  and  generally  Continues  fo  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains 
greatly  of  weaknefs  and  opprefiion  of  the  breaft;  his 
fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet 
upright;  he  is  troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with 
a vomiting  or  purging.  The  two  latter  are  moll 
common  in  children.  The  eyes  appear  red  and 
watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The  urine  is  at  firft 
pale  and  crude;  but,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  it  turns 
more  of  a yellowifh  colour.  The  tongue  is  white, 
and  generally  moift,  which  diftinguiflies  this  from  an 
inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  looking  into  the  throat 
it  appears  fwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale 
or  afli- coloured  fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there 
interfperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpot, 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe  whitilh 
fpots  or  floughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  effiorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
bread:,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is 
a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When  it  ap- 
pears, the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide 
of  the  noftrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  com-- 
plains  of  a difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath 
is  very  ofFenfive. 
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The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftln- 
guilhed  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and 
loofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufliered  in  j the 
foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or* 
livid  coat  j and  by  the  excelTive  weaknefs  of  thepa- 
tientj  with  other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate 
purging,  extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a 
livid  or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent 
fhiverings,  with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the 
eruption  upon  the  Ikin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  be- 
comes of  a livid  colour,  with  a difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fvveat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm  and 
equal  pulfe  i if  the  floughs  caft  off  in  a kindly  man- 
ner, and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  j and 
if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour 
of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a falutary 
crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mufl:  be  kept 

quiet,  and,  for  the  rnofl  part,  in  bed,  as  he  will  be 
apt  to  faint  when  taken  outof  it.  His  food  mufl:  be 
nourifhing  and  reftorativej  as  fago-gruel  with  red 
wine,  jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought 
to  be  generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality  j as  red- 
wine  negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mufl  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of 
tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials 

alone 
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alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety  j and  thefe  ought  never* 
to  be  neglcAed. 

If,  at  the  beginnings  there  is  a great  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  in- 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowersj  or  carduus 
henedidlus,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe 
are  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves^  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey, 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  ; 
but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  Houghs 
large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the 
following  gargle  may  be  ufed  : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pectoral  decodlion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva-rooc; 
let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  (train  the 
liquor  j to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white-wine  vine- 
gar, an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the 
tinflure  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed 
as  a gargle,  but  a little  of  it  fnould  frequently  be 
injected  with  a fyringe  to  clean  the  throat,  before  the 
patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink.  ^ This  method  is 
peculiarly  necelTary  for  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a 
gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel, 
the  fleams  of  warm,  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 

may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach 

will 
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vVill  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  pow- 
dered, with  two  drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
rtiay  be  boiled  ih  an  Englifti  pint  and  a half  of  wa- 
ter, to  half  a pint  i to  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea- 
Cupfui  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Blifter- 
ing  plafters  are  very  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  low. 
They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the  ears, 
or-upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck-. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and 
a little  cinnamon,  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordi- 
nary drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red 
wine  be  mixed  with  it^ 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nutmeg 
of  diafcordium,  or  the  japonic  confedion,  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  neceflTary. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens, 
the  Reams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the 
noftrils  frequently  •,  and  the  drink  muft  be  fharpened 
v/ith  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tindure  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftranguary,  the  belly  muft  be  fomented 
•with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over  the  body 
Ihould  ftill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives  j as 
manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejedion  of  fpirits,  or 
night-fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confump- 
tion,  fhould  cnfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 

X elixir 
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elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a glafs  of 
generous  wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a milk-diet, 
and  riding  on  horfeback,  are  the  moll  likely  means 
for  recovering  his  flrength. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

k 

has  alreadj^been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
f.  M effe6t  of  an  obflrucled  perfpiration  j the  com- 

mon caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  Ihall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fliall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obfervc, 
that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  al- 
ready been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution  is  exempted  from 
this  difeafe  : neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medi- 
cine or  regimen  to  prevent  It.  The  inhabitants  of 
every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even 
the  greateft  circumfpedlon  defend  them  at  all  times 
from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could 
be  kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth, 
fuch  a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be  impoffible: 

, But  as  that  cannot  be  effeaed  by  any  means,  the 
perfpiration  muft  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such 
changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do  not  affeA  the 
health  j but,  when  great,  they  muft  prove 
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When  opprefTion  of  the  breafl:,  a Stuffing  of  the 
nofe,  uniifual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftrufted, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold, 
he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  leaft  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from 
all  ftrong  liquors.  Inftead  of  flefh,  fifli,  eggs,  milk, 
and  other  nourilhing  diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread- 
pudding, veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado,  gruels,  and 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water-gruel  fweetened 
with  a little  honey  ; an  infufion  of  balm,  or  linfeed 
fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon  j a de- 
co6Hon  of  barley  and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or 
any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  Ihould  be  light;  as  fmall 
poflet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  fhould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  lharpened  with  the  jelly 
of  currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
generous  liquors  may  take  wine-whey  inftead  of 
gruel,  which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often 
known  this  practice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day,  which 
in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negledted,  would  have 
coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  confined  him  for 
fome  months.  Would  people  facrifice  a little  time 
to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  praflife  a moderate  degree 
of  abftinence  when  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a cold  ap- 
pear, we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  moft  of  the  bad 

^ 2 effects 
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effects  which  flow  from  an  obftrufted  perfpiration, 
might  be  prevented.  Bur,  after  the  difeafe  has  ga- 
thered ftrength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it 
often  prove  vain.  A pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or 
a fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are  the  common 
effe£ls  of  colds  which  have  either  been  totally  ne- 
glected, or  treated  improperly. 

Ma'ny  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk. 
But  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
by  fuddenly  reftoring  the  perfpiration ; but  when 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  ftrong  liquors,  inftead  of  removing 
the  marady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a com- 
mon cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 
fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to 
lofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm, 
and  take  a little  medicine ; by  which  means  the  dif- 
order  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a 
long  time,  or  even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable 
to  fuftain  hard  labour.  But  even  fuch  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  are 
often  too  hardy  to  do  it  j they  affect  to  defpife  colds, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  con- 
fined by  what  they  call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  is, 
that  colds  deftroy  fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like 
an  enemy  defpifed,  they  gather  flrength  from  delay, 
till,  at  length,  they  become  invincible.  We  often 
fee'this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe  a 
day  in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away 

their 
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their  lives  by  purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  fe- 
verefl:  weather,  with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion  fuch 
a general  relaxation  of  the  Iblids  as  will  not  be  eafily 
removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when  the 
difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to  join 
to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  exercifej  as 
walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  &c. 
An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  But  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warn', 
otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much 
warmer  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go 
immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel,  or  other  weakdiquors,  will  fooner  take 
off  a fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  than  all 
the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  This  is 
all  that  is  neceffary  for  removing  a common  cold  ; 

and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will 
feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abfti- 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an  in- 
flammation of  the  breaft,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the 
like.  If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent, 
£ c fkin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of 

^ 3 his 
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his  head  or  bread,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed,  and 
to  give  the  cooling’* powders  recommended  in  the 
'fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they 
give  a dooK 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a blidcring- 
plader  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture  every  two  hours,  and,  in  Ihort,  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  refpefls  as  for  a dight  fever, 

I have  often  feen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
bread. 

The  chief  fecrct  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  podible,  all  extremes  either  of  hea..  or 
cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is  heated,  to 
' let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circumdances 
relating  to  this  important  fubjedt,  are  fo  fully  treated 
of  under  the  article  ObJiru£led  Perfpiration,  that  it  is 
needlefs  here  to  refume  the  condderation  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH, 

A COUGH  is  generally  the  effeid  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne- 
glected, When  it  proves  obdinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  diews  a weak 
date  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 
confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  witli  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  w.U  be 
proper;  but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 
rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the 
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freely,  bleeding  is  unnecefTary,  ancj  fometimes  hurt- 
ful, as  it  tends  to  lelTen  that  difcharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  fliarp 
pecTioral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered ; as  gum 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  more  or  iefs,  according  to  the  age  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given 
■various  ways : Two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxy- 
mel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of 
balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A SYRUP  - made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
honey,  and* fugar- candy,  is  likew'ife  very  proper  in 
this  kind  of  cough,  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be 
taken  at  pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fliarp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 
oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an 
infufion  of  wild  poppy-leaves  and  marfli-mallow 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently, or  a tea-fpoonfui  of  the  paregoric  elixir 
may  be  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day. 
Fuller’s  Spanifh  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day  *. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  fhould 


* See  Appendix,  SpaniJIj  Infujion, 
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keep  fome  fofc  pe6loral  lozenges  almofl:  conftantljr 
in  his  mouth  j as  the  Pontefradl  liquorice  cakes, 
barley-fugar,  the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spa- 
nifli  juice,  &c,  Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  by  taking  off  their  ftimulating  qua- 
lity, help  to  appeafe  the  cough’*. 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of 
humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceCTary, 
befidcs  expcdlorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
iflfues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I 
have  often  obferved  the  moft  happy  effeds  from  a 
Burgundy-pitch  plafter  applied  between  the  Ihoul- 
ders.  I have  ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in  the  moft 
obftinate  coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in 
many  different  conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing 
it  fail  to  give  relief,  unlefs  where  there,  were  evident 
figns  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  * 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  aboqt 
the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  o;* 
four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  Ample 
medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifedi  but 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  mal eri a me- 

* In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for  an  ob- 
flinate  tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulfion,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpcnfatory,  inftead  of  the  common  al- 
kaline fpirit.  I havefince  been  told  by  feveral  pradlitioners,  that 
they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder,  and 
every  way  deferving  of  the  charafter  which  I had  given  it.  Where 
this  elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the 
common  oily  emulfion,  an  adec]^uate  proportion  of  the  'Thebaic 
tindurc,  or  liquid  laudanum. 
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' 'dicadaes  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in 
almoft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  al- 
ways an  immediate  effect  j jDut,  if  kept  on  for  fome 
time,  it  will  fucceed  where  moft  other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plaffer  is 
the  itching  which  it  occafions  j but  furely  this  may 
be  difpenled  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  expeft  to  reap  from  the  application  ; 
befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a 
dry  cloth,  or  walked  with  a little  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter. Some  caution  indeed  is  neceffary  in  difeontinu- 
ing  the  ufe  of  fueh  aplafler;  this  however  may  be 
fafely  done  by.making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and  at 
length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm  feafon  *. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides defludions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the ' 
cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pefloral  niedicines. 
Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and 
debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The 
Jlomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws 
in  his  breath  fully  j but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from 
the  different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from 
the  manner  of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwer  beft 
when  mixed  with  a little  bees-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  qs 

poffible.  The  clear,  hard,  tranfparent  pitch  anfwcrs  the  pur- 
pofe  beft.  ^ 
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The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon 
cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  j for  which 
purpofe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  mofi; 
proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred 
tindlure,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a confider- 
able  time  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls 
twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  neceflary,  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open.  People  may  make  this 
tin£ture  themfelves,  by  infufing  an  ounce  of  ^hiera  , 
ficra*  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  white-wine,  letting  it 
ftand  a few  days,  and  then  ftraining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the 
ftomach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewifc  of  confider- 
able  fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in 
powder,  or  made  into  a tinflure  along  with  other 
ftomachic  bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponacious 
pill,  the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium 
difguifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances 
require,  may  be  taken  at  bed -time,  or  when  the 
cough  is  moft  troublefome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and 
hands  in  warm  water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence 
of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus, 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teething,  keeping  die 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  faciiU 

* See  Appendix,  fli(ra  Picra, 
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tates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the 
cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a 
coLioh.  fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will 
generally  cure  the  cough;  as  bitter  purgatives,  oily 
clyfters,  and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy, 
are  often  greatly  afflided  with  a cough,  which  is 
generally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,, and  to 
wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A COUGH  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  tlie  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough, 
which  afiefts  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re- 
moved by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould 
therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities 
warm,  drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet 
and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water, 

OF  THE  FIOOPING-COUGH,  or 
CPIIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  afleds  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and 
generally  fufFer  moft:  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defcription  of  it  is  unneceflary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeftion,  obftruds  the  perfpiration,  or 
relaxes  the  folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe : Confe- 
qnently  its  cure  muft  depend  upon  clean fing  and 

ftrengthening 
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ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  promoting  perfpiration,  and  the* 
different  fecretions. 

T.  HE  diet  muft  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeflion;  for* 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken-broth,  with  other  light  fpoon-meats, 'arc* 
proper;  but  tliofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be 
allowed  fago  gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a 
little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyflbp,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened 
with  honey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey  j or, 
if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed 
a little  negus. 

One  of  the  mofl  effe(5l:ual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  ma- 
lady, even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a purer 
to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  meafure 
depend  on  the  patient's  being  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  infedlion  prevails.  Mofl:  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  infedlious;  nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  vil- 
lage, whpi  another,  at  a very  fmall  diflance,  is  quite 
free  from  it.  But  whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are 
fure  of  the  faff.  No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  loft 
in  removing  the  patient  at  fome  diflance  from  the 
place  where  he  caught  the  difeafe,  and,  if  pofTible, 
into  a more  pure  and  warm  air*^. 

* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe 
is  on  the  decline;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon  for 
this  opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a 
cliange  of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fufficient  to 
take  the  patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  feldom  anfwers 
any  good  purpofe ; but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

When 
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When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient 
IS  in  danger  of  being  fufFocated  by  the  cough,  he 
ought  to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with 
a hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleed- 
ing is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
to  render  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldonri 
be  neceflfary  to  repeat  the  operation  ; yet  if  there  be 
fymptomsof  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond, 
or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 
cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this 
difcharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or 
the  vomitingjulep  recommended  in  the  Appendix*. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit,  I have  often  fccn  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with-half  an  Englifh  pint 
of  boiline  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few 
drops  of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine 
it  tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily,  A fmall  tea-cup- 
ful of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When 
the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion 
for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the 
ftomach  will  be  fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,.  which  in 
this  dil'eafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm, 
but  they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other 
fccretions;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould 

* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  ‘Julep, 
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not  however  be  ftrong'j  gentle  vomits  frequently 
repeated  are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial, 
than  ftrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The 
beft:  medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its 
pv^arations,  as  the  fyrup,  tinclure,  &c.  Ofthefe 
a tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are 
farther  advanced,  the  dole  muft  be  proportionally 
increafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  efFedt. 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter 
tindure,  may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
fVveetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey  j ora 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 
tafte.  Mod  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jellies, 
and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagreeable  medicine  when 
mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pedoral,  and 
balfamic  medicines  poffefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the 
cure  of  the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit 
them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  age  and  conlli- 
tution,  without  confidering  that  every  thing  of  this 
nature  muft  load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digeftion, 
and  of  courfe  aggravate  the  diforder 

The  willepedesy  or  woodlice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe  who 
chufe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infects,  may  infufe  two 

• Dr.  Duplanii.  fays,  he  has  feen  many  good  efFefts  from 
the  kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently 
alleviated  even  by  the  firft  dofe.  The  dofe  fora  child  of  one  year 
old,  is  a quarter  of  a grain  diflblved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years  the 
dofe  is  half  a grain  ; and  the  quantity  mull  be  thus  increafed  in 
oroportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 


ounces 
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ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  fmall 
white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor 
may  be  drained  through  a cloth,  and  a table- fpoonful 
of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,,  fix,  orfeven  drops  of  lau- 
danum, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  hylTop  or  penny-royal- tea,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
North-Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may  be 
rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  j but  the  bed  method 
is  to  fpread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plader.  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing  at  lead,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the  chin- 
cough,  and  in  mod  other  coughs  of  an  obdinate 
nature.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the 
patient  is  very  hot  or  feverifh,  led  it  Ihould  increafc 
thefe  fymptoms.  , 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water;  and  a Burgundy-pitch 
plader  kept  condantly  betwixt  the  dioulders.  But 
when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary,  indead  of  it,  to  apply  a blidering-plader,  and 


* Some  recommend  the  extraa  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping-cough  ; but  fo  far  as  1 have  been  able  to 
Superior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly 
a mini  ered  will  often  relieve  feme  of  the  raofl  troublefomo 
f/mptoins  of  this  diforder. 
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to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  ilTue-oint- 
ment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is 
free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bit- 
ters, are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  adecoftion  or  ih- 
fufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  grains,  alccording  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
may  be  given  three  or  foCir  times  a-day.  For  an 
adult,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper^ 
Some  give  the  extradl  of  the  bark  with  cantharides; 
but  to  manage  this  requires  a confiderable  attention. 
It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a few  grains  cf  caftor  along  • 
with  the  bark.  A child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age 
may  take  feven  or  eight  grains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen 
grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be 
made  into  a mixture  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any 
fimple  diftilled  water^  and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA. 

All  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  moft  fpeedy  aftiftance ; as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  andfomctimes  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 

may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce 
an  inflammatory  fever;  as  cold  liquor  drank  while 

the 
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the  body  is  warm,  obftrufted  perfpiration,  of  the 
fuddcn  ftriking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  the  acrirriony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid 
and  Simulating  fubrtances  taken  into  the  ftomach  j 
as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and 
fuch  like.  When  the  goiit  has  been  repelled  from 
the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applica- 
tions, it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  flo- 
mach.  Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftances  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  ftones  of  fruit,  &c.  may 
likewife  have  that  effedi:. 

SYMPTOMS. it  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain 

and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  j great  reftleflnefs 
and  anxiety  j a fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pulfej  vomit- 
ing, or,  at  leaft,  a naufea  and  ficknefs ; exceftive 
thirft;  coldnefs  of  the  extremities;  difficulty  of 
breathing ; cold  clammy  fweats ; and  fometimes 
convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  ftomach  is 
fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of 
the  moft  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fenfe  of 
pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind 
of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN. All  acrimonious,  heating,  and 

irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  Weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits, 
or  other  cordials ; but  thefe  never  fail  to  incrcafe  the 
difeafe,  and  often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  incli- 
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nation  to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attend- 
ants, and  make  them  think  a vomit  neceffary  i but 
that  too  is  almoft:  certain  death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digtflion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
fliould  neither  be  quite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel 
made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread  dif- 
folved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth, 
are  the  moft  proper.  The  drink  fhould  be  clear  whey, 
barley-water,  water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been 
boiled,  or  decodlions  of  emollient  vegetables}  as  li- 
quorice and  marlh-mallow  rootSj  farfaparilla,  &c. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  thisdifeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  neceftary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that 
can'be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  ob- 
ftinate,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  opera- 
tion feveral  times,  nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe 
deter  us  from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally 
rifes  upon  bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a deco6lion  of  em.oilienc  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftom.ach,  and  removed 
as  they  grow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied 
too  warm,  nor  be  fuffered  to  continue  till  they  be- 
came quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would 
aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
barhc'd  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or 
poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
The  warm  bach,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will 
be  of  great  fervice. 
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In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  bliflering-plafter,  applied  over  the 
part  affedled,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  I know.  I 
have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recollect  one  inflance 
wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  (hall  ven- 
tiire  to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel  ; and  if  the  patient  is  coftive,  a little  fweet  oil, 
honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they  keep 
:he  body  open,  and  at  the  fame  timenourifti  thepa- 
lient,  who  is  often,  in  this  difeafe,  unable  to  retain 
my  food  upon  his  ftomach.  For  thefe  reafons  they 
nuft  not  be  negledled,  as  the  patient’s  life  may  de- 
fend on  them. 


NFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
lifeafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally  pro- 
eeds  from  the  fame  cau/es  as  the  inflammation  of 
he  ftomach ; to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs 
terms  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of 
uts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  ftale 
ottled  beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may 
kewife  be  occafioned  by  a rupture,  by  feirrhous 

tmours  of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppofite  Tides 
rowing  together.  ^ 


The  mflammationof the  inteftines  is  denominated 
'“c  paffm  Ementu,  Cic.  according  to  the  name  of 
le  parts  affefted.  The  treatment  however  is  nearly 
le  fame  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  be  the 

Y ^ feat 
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feat  of  the  difeafe  j we  Ihall  therefore  omit  thefc  dif- 
tintflions,  left  they  ftiould  perplex  the  reader.  ^ 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe  j only  the  pain,  if  pofiible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  Thfe  vomiting  is  likc- 
wife  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  clyfters  and  fuppofitories, 
are  difeharged  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  con- 
tinually belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an  obftrue- 
tion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  ftiifts,  and  the  vomiting  only 
returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters 
pafs  downwards,  there  is  ground  to  hope;  but  when 
the  clyfters  and  faces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient 
is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale 
countenance,  and  a difagreeable  or  {linking  breath, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences 
will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  fcetid  ftools, 
with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total  ceffation 
pfpain,  are  flgns  of  a mortification  already  begun,. 

and  of  approaching  death.  ^ r • • 

regimen. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 

general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 
The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold  and 
all  violent  paffions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to 
be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities : is 

drink  weak  and  diluting  j as  clear  whey,  bar  ey- 

water,  and  inch  like.  - ^ ^ n • 

medicine. .Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  m 

the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of 
importance.  It  fl'ou'd  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
lyr^toms  appear,  and  muft  be  repeated  according  to 
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the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

A BLISTERING  plaftcr  is  here  likevvife  to  be  ap- 
plied immediately  over  the  part  where  the  moft  vio- 
lent pain  is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the 
bowels,  but  even  clyfters  and  purgative  medicines, 
which  before  had  no  effedt,  will  operate  when  the 
blifter  begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs 
ftiould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water;  and 
. cloths  dipped  in  k applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin  gruel 
with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter. 
Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  or  three  hours, 
or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues  coftive. 

If  the  difeafedoes  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomen- 
tations, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purga- 
tives; but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  in- 
creafe  their  contraiftion,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate 
their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  join  them 
with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relax- 
ing the  fpafmodic  contradlions  of  the  guts,  greatly 
aflift  the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body 
very  well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  fairs. 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diftblved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful 
of  it  taken  every  half-hour  till  it  operates.  At  the 
fame  time  fifteeh,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 

Y 3 laudanum 
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laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  pepper-mint 
or  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation, 
and  prevent  the  vomiting,  &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effedl  in  flaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymp- 
toins  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  ro 
lliarpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar, 
juice  of  lemon  i or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained, 
with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
flay  on  the  ilomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft 
take  purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  fol- 
lowing amwer  very  well:  Take  jalap  in  powder,  and 
vitriolatecj  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one 
grain,  Caflile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit 
for  pills.  Thefe  muft  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if 
they  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated, 

Ip'a  ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  needfary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in 
waVm  water  up  to  the  bread.  I have  often  feen  this 
fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
The  patient  muft  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he 
pan  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  immerf 
lion  has  not  the  defired  effect,  it  may  be  repeated  as 
foon  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited. 
It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath, 
than  to  continue  too  long  at  a timej  and  it  is  often 
neceftary  to  repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the 

defired  effeft. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
pf  procuring  a ftool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that 

this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s 
' low^f 
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lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him 
walk  upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dafliing  his  legs  and 
thighs  with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when 
others  fail,  at  leaft  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  at- 
tended with  fome  danger  i but  a doubtful  remedy 
is  better  than  none. 


In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quickfilver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
or  even  a pound,  but  fliould  not  exceed  that*.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeil  a mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haften  his 
death.  But  when  the  obftrudtion  isoccafioned  by  any 
caufe  that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is 
not  only  a proper  medicine,  but  the  beft  that  can  be 
adminiftered,  as  it  is  the  fitteft  body  we  know  for 
making  its  way  through  the  inteflinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceed  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
muft  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intef- 
tmes  returned  by  gentle  prelfure  with  the  hand.  If 
this,  with  fomentations  and  clyfters,  Ihould  not 
fucceed,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a furgical  opera- 
tion, which  may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  danger- 
ous difeafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  with- 
out a ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have  had 
feveral  pounds  of  hard,  dry  faeces  taken  out  of  their 
guts.  They  ftiould  likewife  beware  of  eating  too 


When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats 
jtsown  intention,  as  it  pulls  down  the  bottom  of  the  fioinach 
w ich  prevents  it  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient  Ihould  be  hung  uo  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  ouick- 
filvcr  may  be  difeharged  by  his  mouth. 

^ 4 freely- 
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freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  ftale  windy 
liquors,  &c.  I haveknovyn  it  brought  on  by  living 
too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are  feldom  good. 
It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from  cold  caught  by 
wet  clothes,  &c.  but  efpecially  from  wet  feet. 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  coVic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of 
cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs  and 
acute  pain  of  the  bowels  5 and  requires  diluting  diet, 
evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Coucs  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  catifes,  as  the  flatulent^  the  hilious.,  the  hyfieric^ 
the  nervous,  &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a parti- 
cular method  of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out  their 
moft  general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed 
for  their  relief. 

'Vmfiatuknt,  or  wind' colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifereet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard 
digeftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
fiich  like.  It  may  li^Lewife  proceed  from  an  ob- 
ftrudled  perfpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate 
people,  whofc  digeftive  powers  are  weak,  are  moft 
liable  to  this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  ftomach 

or  inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  ftretch- 
ingof  the  affeaedpart.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling 
in^his  gyts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difeharge 
of  wind  either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is 
feldom  confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  va- 
pour wanders  fronn  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to 
another,  till  it  finds  a yent. 


When 
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When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 

’ green  fruit,  fourLerbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft  medicine 
on  the  firfl:  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of 
brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  fhould 
likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth-ftone,  or 
apply  warm  bricks  to  them  j and  warm  cloths  may 
be  applied  to  his  flomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpi-r 
ceries,  or  any  th^ngofa  hot  nature,  may  be  ventured 
upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlels  at 
the  very  beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation appear.  We  have  rcafon  to  believe,  that  a 
colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  al- 
ways be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they 
were  taken  immediately  upon  perceiving  the  firfl 
uneafinefs  j but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot 
things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and  the  patient  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  inteftines. 

Severai.  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  oc- 
cafion  colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have 
generally  found,  the  beft  method  of  cure  for  thefe 
was  to  drink  plentifully,  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,'  as 
water-gruel,  fmall  poflet,  water  with  toafted  bread 
foaked  in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves,  by  occafioning  vomiting 
or  purging.  Thefe  difeharges  are  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  poflet.  When  their  violence 
is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 

any 
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any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  hl| 
debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning, 
by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote 
the  perlpiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

These  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented 
were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they 
get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to 
drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green 
trafh.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  praftice 
of  dram-drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits 
prove  a real  medicine,  and  indeed  the  beft  that  can 
be  adminiftered.  A glafs  of  good  pepper-mint  water 
w'ill  have  nearly  the  fame  effefl  as  a glafs  of  brandy, 
and  in  fome  cafes  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  biliom  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  thirft,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He 
vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which 
being  difcharged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimes  increafes  fo  as  to  become  almofl:  con- 
tinual, and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteflines  is  fo 
far  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
impending  iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or 

gruel. 
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gruel,  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream 
of  tartar,  muft  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken- 
broth,  with  a little  manna  diflfolved  in  it,  or  a flight 
decoflion  of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or 
any  other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  fliould  not  fucceed,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft  in  warm 
water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very- 
difficult  to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
may  drink  a dccoftion  of  toafted  bread,  or  an  infu- 
fion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefc 
not  have  the  defired  effeft,  the  faline  draught,  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms, 
A fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in 
form  of  a cataplafm,  and  applied  -to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach.  Clyfters,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewife 
be  frequently  adminiftered. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bL 
lious  colic  ffiould  vife  flefii  fparingly,  and  live  chiefly 
upon  a light  vegetable  diet.  They  fhould  likewife 
take  frequently  a dofe  of  cream  of  tartar  with  tama-» 
rinds,  or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

The  hyfieric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  But  what  the 
patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greeniffi 
colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of  the  fpirits,  with 
of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 

are 
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are  thecWaaerifticfymptoms  of  this  diforder.Some- 
times  it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but  this 
generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  P^^S^tig, 
vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  werkens 
the  patient,  or  links  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
however  the  vomiting  fliould  prove  violent,  luke- 
warm water,  or  fmall  poffet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe 
the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty- five  drops  of  liquid" laudanum  in 
a glafs  of  cinnamon-water.  This  may  be  repeated 
every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of 
pennyroyal-tea  after  them.  If  afafeetida  Ihould  prove 
dilagreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tintffure  of  callor  in  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of 
Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-Rigar,  may  be  taken 
in  its  Head.  The  anti-hyfteric  pi  alter  may  allb  be 
ufed,  which  has  often  a good  effe<5t  *, 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufablurers  of  white  lead, 
Ac.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of 
England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  thje 
leaden  veffcls  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is 
likewife  a frequent  difeafe  in  the  Well  Indies,  where 
it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end. 

I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermiilion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing 

• See  Appendix,  Anti -hy [I eric  flajlcr. 

bound 
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bound  In  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and 
the  patient  recover  *.  It  generally  however  leaves 
the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  guts,  that  we  fliall  net  infift  upon  it. 
The  body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given 
in  fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their 
operation  mull  be  aflifled  by  foft  oily  clyfters,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  The  caftor  oil  is  reckoned  pecu- 
liarly proper  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed 
with  the  clyfters  and  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  me- 
dicine in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a- day,  or  oftener 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewife  proper 
for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a palfy  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs  or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  muft  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe 
an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  cfnds  in  a palfy,  the  Bath-waters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft  fhun 
four  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe  who 

■*  As  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a ftool  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus  for 
this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  maybe  pur- 
chafed  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  fervicein  fevefal  other 
cafes,  as  the  recovery  ©f  drowned  perfons,  &;c. 


work 
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work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufinefs 
falling,  and  their  food  fhould  be  oily  or  fat.  They 
may  take  a glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or 
rum  every  morning,  but  fhould  never  take  fpirits 
alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  bed  for  them;  as  fat 
broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad.  They  fhould 
frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted  air;  and 
fhould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  coflive.  In  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  it  has 
been  found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this  colic,- 
to  wear  a piece  of  flannel  round  the  waift,  and  to 
drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way  of  tea. 

SuND  R Y other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  too  many  diftiniftions  would  tend  only  to 
perplex  the  reader.  Thefe  already  mentioned  are  the 
moft  material,  and  fliould  indeed  be  attended  to,  as 
their  treatment  is  very  different.  But  even  perfons 
who  are  not  in  a condition  to  diftinguifh  very  accu- 
rately in  thefe  matters,  may  neverthelefs  be  of  great 
feryice  to  patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only 
obferving  the  following  general  rules,  vrz.  To  bathe 
the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water;  to  apply  bladders 
filled  w’ith  warm  water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to 
the  ftomach  and  bowels;  to  make  the  patient  drink 
freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors;  and  to 
give  him  an  emollient  clyfter  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any 

of  chofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever. 
It  may  likewifc  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of 

the 
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the  kidneys i fmall  ftones  or  gravel  lodging  within 
them;  by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines  j as  Tpirics  of 
turpentine,  tinfture  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent 
motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hoc 
weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly 
into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the 
back,  involuntary  contradlions,  or  fpafms,  in  the 
urinary  velTels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.- There  is  a lharp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever, 
and  a ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affedled 
fide.  The  urine  is  at  firfl:  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a 
reddifh  colour  j but  in  the  worft  kind  of  the  difeafe 
it  generally  continues  pale,  is  pafled  with  difficulty, 
and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The 
patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he  endeavours  to 
walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with  molt  eafe  on  the 
affedled  fide,  and  has  generally  a naufea  or  vomiting, 
refembling  that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguiffied  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  pafling  urine  with  which  it  is 
conftantly  attended. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or 

Ilimularing  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  mud 
be  thin  and  light ; as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild 
vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin  liquors 
muft  be  plentifully  drank  i as  clear  whey,  or  balm- 
tea  fweetened  with  honey,  decodlions  of  marffi-mal- 
low  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  pa- 
tient, norwithftanding  the  vomiting,  mud  conftantly 
keep  fipping  fmall  quantities  of  thefe  or  other  dilut- 
ing 
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ing  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely  and  certainly  abates 
the  inflammation,  and  expels  the  obftruding  caufe, 
as  copious  dilution.  The  patient  mufl:  be  kept  cafy, 
quiet,  and  free  from  cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  remain. 

I 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  necefiary, 

cfpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces 
may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lancer,  and  if 
the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if 
the  patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  maylikewifa 
be  applied  to  the  hjemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a difcharge 
from  thefewill  greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  mufl;  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the 
part  affected,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If 
the  bladders  be  filled  with  a decodion  of  mallows 
and  canriomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is 
added,  and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new 
milk,  it  will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  j and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a 
little  fait  and  hcney  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
a (tone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney  ; but  when  the  gravel 
or  (tone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomenta- 
tions, to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fwect  oil, 
and  'to  give  gentle  diuretics:  as  juniper-water 


« The  Ureters  arc  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  fide, 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der They  a»e  fometimes  obfiruaed  by  fmall  ftones  or  gravel 
falling  down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in 
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IVeetencd  with  the  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows ; a tear- 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He  ought  likewife  to 
take  exercife.  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  if  he 
be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protrafted  beyond  the  fevenih 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor, 
and  hcavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefsj  fhivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an 
abfcefs  will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  fliews  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  abflain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  faked 
provifions ; and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilagi- 
nous herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of 
young  animals,  made  with  barley  and  common  pot- 
herbs, &c.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter- 
milk that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  fome  reckoned 
a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an- 
fwer  this  charafter,  however,  it  mufl;  be  drank  for  a 
confiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  likewife 
been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This  medicine 
is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for  a confiderable 
time,  in  order  to  produce  any  falutary  effeds. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  in- 
flammation, or  obftrutftion  of  the  kidneys,  muft  ab- 
ftain  from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tar- 
tar} and  their  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  of  eafy 
digeftion.  They  Ihould  ufe  moderate  excrcife,  and 
Ihould  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back, 

Z IN  FLAM- 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difHculty  of  pafTing  urine, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a conflant  inclination  to 
go  to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles 
as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be 
light  and  fhin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature. 
Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in 
robuft  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  neceflfary  to  re- 
peat it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  fhould  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  or  a decoflion  of  mild 
vegetables  i and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently 
TO  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  Ihould  abftain  from  every  thing  that 
is  of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality,  and  fhould 
live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild 
vegetables. 

A STOPPAGE  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befldes  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  j as  a 
Iwelling  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  \iZxA  f^ccs  lodged  1 
in  the  TeSiwit  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  exciefcences 
in  the  urinary  paflfages,  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  hy- 
fteric  affedlions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires  a par- 
ticular treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under  our  pre- 
lent confideration.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  in  all! 
of  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are  the  fafeft,  asi 
ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  gw  things  of  an  irritating- 
nature,  generally  increafe  the  danger.-.  I have  known 
, fomc- 
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fome  perfons  kill  themfelves  by  introducing  probes 
into  the  urinary  paffages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought, 
fomevvhat  that  obftru6ted  the  difeharge  of  urine,  and 
others  bring  on  a violent  inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der,  by  ufing  ftrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine, 
&c,  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATON  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  islefs  fubjed  to  inflammation  than  moft: 
of  the  other  vifeera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flowerj 
but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with 
difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration 
or  feirrhus. 

CAUSES, Befides  the  common  caufes  of 

inflammation,  we  may  here  reckon  the  following, 
viz.  exceffive  fatnefs,  a feirrhus  of  the  liver  itfelf, 
violent  fliocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver 
was  before  unfound,  an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of 
the  blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver 
after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftruding 
the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obftinate 
hypochondriacal  affeeftions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of 
weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, loathing  of  food,  great  thirft,  with  a pale  or 
yellowilh  colour  of  the  Ikin  and  eyes. 

Tun  fymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to 
theparticular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation 

Z 2 happens. 
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happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  fufpe6led ; 
but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of 
the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker, 
and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a 
hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the  Ihoulder,  with 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  bediftinguiflied  from  the  pleurify 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  dlffinguiflied  from 
the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  dilorders  by  the  de* 
gree  of  fever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  icldom  mor- 
tal, A conffant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  excef- 
five  thirft,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a fuppu- 
ration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  difeharged  out- 
wardly, the  danger  is  great.  When  the  feirrhus  of  the 
liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a proper  re- 
gimen, may  neverthelefs  live  a number  of  yeais  to- 
lerably eafy  j but  if  he  indulge  in  animal  food  and 
llrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irri- 
tating nature,  the  feirrhus  will  be  converted  into  a 
cancer,  which  muff;  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  di- 
luting liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank, 
freely.  The  food  muff:  be  light  and  thin,  and  the; 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

medicine. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 

crinnino-  of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  neceflary,, 

even  though  the  pulfe  fliould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 

It, 
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?t.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  ; the 
body  however  mufi:  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna,  will 
anfvver  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  alFcdled 
mufi:  be  fomented  in  the  manner  diredled  in  the  fore- 
going difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  ftiould  be  fre- 
quently adminiftered  j and,  if  the  pain  fiiould  not- 
withftanding  continue  violent,  a bliftering-plafter 
may  be  applied  over  the  part  affeded. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a very  good  efred  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
the  patient’s  drink  three- or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  Th^ 
only  thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of 
diluting  liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  hu- 
man blood.  Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  topical  inflammations,  ought  fo  drink 
nothing  that  is  colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked 
with  blood,  no  means  mufi:  be  ufed  to  flop  them, 
unicfs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient, 
Loofe  flools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 
difeafe. 

If  an  abfeefs  or  impoflhume  is  formed  in  the  liver, 
all  methods  fhould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
difeharge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  appli- 
cation of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  Some- 
times indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfeeis  comes  away  in 
the  urine,  and  fomecimes  it  is  difeharged  by  flool, 
but  thefc  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means  can 

^ 3 promote. 
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promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  at  large,  death  muft  enfuej  nor  will  the 
event  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfcefs  is  opened 
by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver  adheres 
to  the  'peritonaeum^  fo  as  to  form  a bag  for  the  matter, 
and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  \ in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs  by  a fuf- 
ficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the  patient’s 
life  *. 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  flrould  end  in  a fcirrhus,  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge 
in  flefh,  filh,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned 
or  faked  provifionsj  but  flrould,  for  the  moft  part, 
live  on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots;  taking 
gentle  exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or 
butter-milk.  If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it 
Ihould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lefs  heating  than 
wines  or  fpirits. 

We  (hall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifeera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The 
chief  rule  with  refpect  to  all  of  them,  is  to  let  blood, 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a heating 
nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  af- 
fedled,  and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a fufheient 
quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 

* I know  a gentleman  who  has  had  feveral  abfeeffes  of  the  li- 
ver opened,  and  is  now  a ftrong  and  healthy  man,  though  above 
eighty  years  of  age. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  ' 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

The  cholera  morhus  is  a violent  purging  and 
vomiting,  attended  with  gripes,  (icknefs,  and 
a conftant  defire  to  go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  moft  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  re- 
moving it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile;  cold;  food  that 
eahly  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach;  as  butter, 
bacon,  fweet-meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries, 
and  other  cold  fruits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  effedl  of 
flrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits;  or  of  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  violent  paffions  or  afFedions  of  the 
mind ; as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by 

a cardialgiay  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatu- 
lences, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  To 
thefe  fucceed  exceffive  vomiting,  and  purging  of 
green,  yellow,  or  blackifli  coloured  bile,  with  a 
diftention  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains. 
There  is  likewife  a great  thirft,  with  a very  quick 

I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dif- 
eafe, and  both  times  it  was  occafioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 
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unequal  pulfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the 
pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  impctr 
ceptible,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,, 
and  arc  often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the 
urine  is  obilruffled,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convui- 
fions,  are  the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe 
lliould  be  afiifted,  by  promoting  the  purging  and 
vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  mufl:  drink 
freely  of  diluting  liquors  3 as  whey,  butter-milk, 
warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  frnall  poffet,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very  weak 
chicken  broth.  This  fliould  not  only  be  drank  plen- 
tifully to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a clyfter  of  ic 
given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote  the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a decodlion  of  toafted  oat-bread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fliould  be 
toafted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  fpring-water.  If  oat-brea,d  cannot  be  had, 
wheat-bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted,  may  be  ufed 
in  its  ftead.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vo- 
miting, two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep,  with 
ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  he  taken  every  hour 
till  it  ccafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  flopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  difeharges 
do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falutary,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted. But  when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  the 
j evacuations, 
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evacuations,  which  may  be  known  from  the  finking 
of  his  pulfe,  &c^  recourfe  muft  immediatelysjbe  ha4 
to  opiates,  as  recommended  above  j to  which  may 
be  added  ftrong  wines,  with  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
waters,  and  other  generous  cordials.  Warm  negus, 
or  ftrong  wlne-whey,  will  likewife  be  neceffary  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  fpirics,  and  promote  the  per- 
fpiration.  His  legs  ftiould  be  bathed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel  cloths,  or 
wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied 
to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flannels  vvrunff  out  of  warm 
fpirituous  fomentations  Ibould  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe,  it  will  be  neceflary,  for  fome  time, 
to  continue  the  nfeof  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a ^lafs  of  wine,  at 
leaft  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  pa- 
tient’s food  ought  to  be  nourifliing,  but  taken  in 
fmall  quantities,  and  he  fhould  ufe  moderate  cxer- 
cile.  As  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  generally 
much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other 
bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  fliarpened  with  the  elixir  of 
vitriol,  may  be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyfleians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving 
the  patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate  circumftances. 
Of  this  I lately  favy  3.  very  ftriking  proof  in  an  old 
man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them 
till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could 
be  felti  the  extremiues  were  cold  and  rigid  j the 
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countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the  ftrength  almoft: 
quite  exhaufted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates 
^nd  cordial  medicines. 

OF  A DIARRHOEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacua- 
tion. It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped  unlefs 
when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens 
the  patient.  As  this  however  fometimes  happens, 
we  fliall  point  out  the  mofl  common  caufes  of  a 
loofenefs,  with  the  proper  method  of  treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obftrudled  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors, 
to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to  take 
every  other  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not 
only  cleanfe  the  flomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecre- 
tions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in 
carrying  off  a debauch.  Flalf  a drachm  of  ipecacu- 
anha in  powder  will  anfv/er  this  purpofe  very  well. 
A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  lame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
limes,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient  ought 
to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  eafy  digeflion, 
and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A LOOSENESS,  occafioned  by  the  obftrudlion  of  any 
cuflomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
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If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obftrufted. 
At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  re- 
ftore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the 
difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A PERIODICAL  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flop- 
ped. It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off 
fome  offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the 
body,  might  have  fatal  effects.  Children  are  very 
liable  to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while 
teething.  It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful 
to  them,  that  fiich  children  generally  get  their  teeth 
with  leaft  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  flools  fhould  at 
any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any 
other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
will  generally  correfl:  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the 
griping  flools. 

A DIARRHOEA,  ot  loofcnefs,  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paflions  or  afFeftions  of  the  mind,  muft  be 
treated  with  the  greatefl  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe 
are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlefs 
they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 
Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines,  are  moft 
proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny- royal 
tea,  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 
Eafc,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  are 
here  of  the  greatefl  importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
©us  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient 
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mufl;  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging. 
Afterwards,  if  jthere  be  reafon  to  fufped  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  Idc  necelTary. 
Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to 
remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
occafions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards 
the  extremities  by  v/arm  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
&c.  The  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to 
be  promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors;  as  wine- 
whey,  with  fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  or  a few  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  ftools  mixed 
with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medicines  mufl: 
be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  vermin,  as  the 
powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel. 
Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  rhubarb  infufed,  will  be  proper  tq 
ftrengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new  genera- 
tion of  worms. 

A LOOSENESS  is  often  occafloned  by  drinking  bad 
' water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally 
proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe 
of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  cor- 
redled  by  mixing  with  it  quick-lime,  chalk,  or  the 
like, 

In 
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In  people  whofe  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  eating,  will  occafion  a loofe- 
nefs.  Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will 
be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercifc,  to  ufe 
fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
Ifomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aftringent  ingredients,  in  white-wine.  Such 
perfons  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  a glafs  or 
two  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufc  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
it  is  found  necefiary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confift  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon  ; rice-jelly  j fago,  with  red  port;  and  the 
lighter  forts  of  flefh-meat  roafted.  The  drink  may- 
be thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made 
from  lean  veal,  or  with  a Iheep’s  head,  as  being  more 
gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken-broth. 

Persons’  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  thisdifeafe,  (hould  live  temperately, 
avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  unwholefome  food^ 
and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They  ought  likewife  to 
bev/are  of  cold,  moifture,  or  whatever  may  obftrudt 
the  perfpiration,  and  fliould  wear  flannel  next  their 
fl-tin.  All  violent  paflions,  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are 
likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded  againfl:. 

/ * 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes;  as 
cxcefs  in  eating  and  drinking;  foulnefsof  theftomach; 
the  acrimony  of  the  aliments ; a tranflation  of  the 
morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas, 

or 
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or  other  difeafes  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewffc! 
proceed  from  a loofenefs  having  been  too  fuddcnly 
Hopped  j from  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacu' 
ation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the  menfes,  &c.  from  a 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the  cholic,  the  iliac  paftion, 
a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel,  worms  j or  from  any 
kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  an  ufuaj 
fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain  ; as  contu- 
fions,  comprelTions,  &c.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom 
of  wounds,  or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm,  in- 
teftines,  fpjeen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions; 
as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  palTions, 
or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  objefts, 
efpecially  of  fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced 
vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a regurgita- 
tion of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach  ; in  this  cafe,  what 
the  patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a yellow  or  grecnilh 
colour,  and  has  a bitter  tafte.  Perfons  who  are 
fubjedt  to  nervous  affedlions  are  often  fuddenly  feized 
with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a 
common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  ge- 
nerally comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage 
of  the  menfeSy  and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or 
four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe, 
but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a ftop  to  the  vomiting, 
a dofc  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  off 
with  weak  camomile-tea. 
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When  the  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  or  the'obftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting, 
all  means  muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  difcharges; 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  eflPefted,  their  place  muft  be 
fupplied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing 
the  extremities  in  warm  water,  opening  iffues,  fe-  , 
tons,  perpetual  blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effeft  of  pregnancy,  it  may ' 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives 
fliould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs,  ftewed  prunes, 
manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  moft  apt  to 
vomit  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  getting  out 
of  bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pof- 
ture,  but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It 
may  generally  be  prevented  by  taking  a difh  of  cof- 
fee, tea,  or  fome  light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant 
women  who  are  afflidled  with  vomiting  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  They  ftiould  nei- 
ther allow  their  ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor 
Ihould  they  eat  much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe;'  if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a , 
little  brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are 
low,  and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cin- 
namon-water, with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or 
oranges,  may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark  in- 
fufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 
will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good 
medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or 
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twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of*  wind 
or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  allevi- 
ated by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A VOMITING,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the' 
Homach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  bell 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
necelTary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  pafTions,  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  muft  be  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceeding 
dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept 
perfeflly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  foothed, 
and  to  take  ibme  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little 
brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  muflc,  caftor,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aro- 
matic plafters  have  likewifc  a good  effed.  The  fto- 
mach-plafter  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tory  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a 
plafter  of  which  will  anfwer  rather  better. 

Aromatic  medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly, 
as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled 
in  it,  &c.  The  region  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed 
with  sether,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong 
brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  The  belly  ftiould  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed 
up  to  the  breaft  in  a warm  bath. 

I HAVE  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 

the  aft  of  effervcfcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  flopping  a 

vomiting. 
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vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  diflblving  a drachm  of  the  fait  of 
tartar  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  frefli  lemon-juice,  and 
adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint- water,  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little  white 
fugar.  This  draught  muft  be  fwallowed  before  the 
effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent. A violent  vomiting  has  fometimes  been  flop- 
ped by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  ftomach  after 
all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  leaft-motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit- 
ing again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient 
muft  avoid  all  manner  of  a6lion.  The  diet  muft  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  no- 
thing fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeftioni  We 
do  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  fliould  live 
entirely  upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often 
fits  eafier  on  the  ftomach  than  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  BLADDER. 


HE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceflive  dif- 


charge  of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
among  young  people;  but  often  attacks  perfons  in 
the  decline  of  life,  cfpecially  thofe  who  follow  the 
more  violent  employments,  or  have  been  hard  drink- 
ers in  their  youth. 


A a 
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CAUSES. 


■A  diabetes  is  often  the  confe- 


quence  of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where 
the  patient  has  fufFered  by  exceflive  evacuations  j it 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding 
long  journies  upon  a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying 
heavy  burdens,  running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on 
by  hard  drinking,  or  the  ufe  of  ftrong  fliimulating 
diuretic  medicines,  as  tinffure  of  cantharides,  fpirits 
of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  elFedt 
of  drinking  too  great  quantities  of  mineral  waters. 
Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice  un- 
lefs  they  be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  mif- 
take  it  happens  that  they  often  occafion  worfe  difeafes 
than  thofe  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a word,  this 
difeafe  may  either  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity  of 
the  organs  which  fecretc  the  urine,  from  fomething 
that  ftimuiates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a thin 
diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too  great  a 
quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  palTages. 

SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes  the  urine  gene- 


rally exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the 
patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetifh  tafl:e, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual 
thirft,  with  fome  degree  of  fever;  his  mouth  is  dry, 
and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength 
fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  flefh  vvaftes  away 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is 
a heat  of  the  bowels;  and  frequently  the  loins, 
tefliicles,  and  feet  are  fwelled. 


This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning; but,  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  be- 
comes very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old 
people,  a perfefl  cure  is  not  to  be  expefled. 


RE- 
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REGIMEN. Every  th'ing  that  ftimulates  the 

tirihary  paffages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  muft  be 
avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  fliould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  thirli  may  be  quenched 
with  acids  i as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  ot  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and 
falop,  with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  food.  Of 
animal  fubflances,  fliell-filh  are  to  be  preferred-  as 
oyfters,  crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol-watef.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  propor- 
tion of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed 
The  white  decodlion*,  with  ifinglafs  diffolved  in  it* 
IS  Jikewife  a very  proper  drink.  * 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
ftould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  Ihould 
lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the 
kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air. 
the  ufc  of  the  flcih-brulh,  and  every  thing  that  pro- 
motes perfp, ration,  is  of  fervice.  For  this  reafon  the 
patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  flein.  A larue 
ftrengthening  plafter  may  be  applied  to  the-bac^ 
or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  a great  part  of  the  body 
may  be  wrapt  in  plafter. 

MEDICINE. Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient 

° r'  ff  a wakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a 

good  elFedt.  They  may  conflfl:  of  rhubarb,  with 

wTne'^rm  h “y.  O'her  fpiceries,  infufed  in 

the  body  gently  op'en 

The  patient  muft  next  have  fecourfe  to  aftrino-ents 

and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  of 

* See  Appendix,  DecoBion, 
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equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpiffated  juice  com- 
monly called  Terra  Japonicaj  may  be  taken  four 
times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it, 
The  allum  muft  firft  be  melted  in  a crucible  j after- 
wards they  may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along 
with  every  dofe  of  this  powder  the  patient  may  take 
a tea-cupful  of  the  tindure  of  rofes 
■ If  the  patient’s  ttomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-da^  The 
allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englilh 
quarts  of  milk  over  a flow  fire,  with  three  drachms 
of  allum,  till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and 

irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time 

circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liqmd  laudanum 

may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or 

four  times  a-day. 

The  beft  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times 
a-day.  Th!  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious 
and  lefs  difagreeable,  if  hfteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such 
as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may  ufe  the 
decoftion,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  ot 
wine,  and  fliarpened  as  above. 

Thzre  is  a difeafe  pretty  incident  to  abounds 
people  in  the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INC  ON 
t iNENCr  of  urine.  But  this  is  entirely  different 
from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes  off  involuntarily 

See  Appendix,  TinSiure  of  Rofes. 
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by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity. 
This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous. 
It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fphindler  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  effe£t  of  a palfy.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Some- 
times it  is  the  efFeil  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or  of 
ftimulating  medicines  injefled  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of 
aftringent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have 
been  mentioned  above  j but  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe, 
a piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obfsrved,  that  a fuppreffion 
of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  j as  an  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder  j fmall  ftones 
or  gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  pafl~ages,  hard  faces 
lying  in  the  reSiumy  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  con- 
tradlion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in 
the  bladder  itfelf,  a fwelling  of  the  hsemprrhoida^ 
veins,  fd’r. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to, 
remove  the  obflrufting  matter,  and  to  draw  of[  the 
urine;  but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed 
with  fafety  by  perfons  (killed  in  furgery,  we  (hall  fay, 
nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  A Bqugee  rnay  be  ufed 
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by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  pfcen  fucceed  better 
than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftru6lions 
of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  neceflTary, 
efpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates 
the  fever,  by  leflening  the  force  of  the  circulaton, 
but,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or 
ftriclure  upon  the  veflfels  which  occafioned  the  ob- 
ftruftion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mull;  be  ufed. 
Thefe  nhay  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of 
decp6lions  of  mild  vegetables  j as  mallows,  camo- 
mile-flowers, &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either 
be  applied  to  the  part  affedled,  or  a large  bladder 
fllied  with  the  decoction  may  be  kept  continually 
upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfelyes  into  a 
flannel-bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part,  which  is 
far  from  being  a bad  method.  Thefe  continue  longer 
warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  decoction,  and  at 
the  fame  time  keep  the  part  equally  moift. 

In  all  obfl:ru6lions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be 
kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  attempted  by 
flrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clylters,  or  gentle 
infufions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe 
not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  , 
an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  affift  in  remov- 
ing the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  mufl;*be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decoflions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfli- 

mallow  mots,  lime-tree  bu^Sj  ^c,  A tea-fpoonful  of 

the 
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the  iweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caflile  foap, 
may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient's  drink  j and, 
if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fmall 
gin-punch  without  acid. 

Persons  fubje6l  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine  ought  to 
live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light,  and 
their  liquor  diluting.  They  fhould  avoid  all  acids 
and  auftere  wines,  fhould  take  fufficient  exercife,  lie 
hard,  and  avoid  itudy  and  fedenrary  occupations. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  afflided  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  ftones 
happens  to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fome 
time,  it  accumulates  frefli  matter,  and  at  length 
becomes  too  large  to  pals  off  with  the  urine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  ftone. 

CAUSES. The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  oc- 

cafioned  by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent 
wines;  a fedentary  life;  lying  too  hot,  loft,  or  too 
much  on  the  back , the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impre'^- 
nated  with  earthy  or  ftony  particles;  aliments  of  an 
aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  difpofition,  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afflided 
with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  moft  liable  to  it, 

SYMPTOMS. ——5nriall  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 
kidneys  occafion  pain  in  the  loins  j ficknefs;  vomit- 
ing ; and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  ftone 
defeends  into  the  ureter^  and  is  too  large  to  pal's  alono- 
with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increafed  ; the 
pain  extends  tov/ards  the  bladder  j the  thigh  and  leg 
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of  the  affected  fide  are  benumbed ; the  tefticles  arc 
drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  obftruded. 

A STONE  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain,  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water  j 
from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  flopping 
fuddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a full  flream  by  a 
violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion, 
efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough 
road  ; from  a white,  thick,  copious,  flinking,  mu- 
cous fediment  in  the  urine;  from  an  itching  in  the 
top  of  thepem-,  from  bloody  urine ; from  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  flool  during  the  difcharge  of  urine; 
from  the  patient’s  paffing  his  urine  more  eafily  when 
lying  than  in  an  eredt  poflure;  from  a kind  of  con- 
vulfive  motion  occafioned  by  the  (harp  pain  in  dif- 
charging  the  laft  drops  of  the  urine ; and  laftly,  from 
founding  or  fearching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  affiidled  with  the  gravel 

or  flone  fliould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating 
nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet 
ought  chiefly  to  conlift  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce, 
parfley,  fuccory,  purflane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  radiflies  may  be  fafely  eat.  Onions,  leeks,  and 
cellcry  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckoned  medicinal.  The 
pnolt  proper  drinks  are  whey,  butter-milk,  milk  and 
water,  barley-water;  decodlions  or  infufions  of  the 
roots  of  marfli-mallows,  parflxey,  liquorice,  or  of 
other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  linfeed, 
lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c.  If  the  patient  has 
been  accuflomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink 
fmall  gin-punch  without  acid. 
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Gentle  exercife  is  proper  j but  violent  motion  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
advife  that  it  fliould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Perfons 
afflided  with  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number  of 
Hones  after’  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage; 
but  thofe  who  have  a ftone  in  the  bladder  are  fel- 
dom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where 
there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a feden- 
tary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people 
careful,  upon  the  firft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  ob- 
fcrve  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  fufficient 
exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or,  at  lead:, 
prevented  from  inCreafing ; but  if  the  fame  courfe 
which  occafioned  the  difeafe  be  perfifted  in,  it  muft 
be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone 
flicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  the  patient  muft  be  bled,  warm  fomentations 
ftiould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affedled,  emol- 
lient clyfters  adminiftered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous 
liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has 
been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles,  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladdery  to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjefl  to 
frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two 
or  three  hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifh  pint  of 
oyfter  or  cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  Doftor  very 
juftly  obferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be 
too  fmall  to  have  any  fenfible  cflcdl  in  diffolving  a 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  pre- 
vent its  growth. 
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When  a done  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Dodor 
recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  oyfter  or  cockle-fliell 
lime-water*,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner: 
The  patient  mufl;  fwallow  every  day,  in  any  form  that 
is  lead  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of 
Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifli  pints 
of  oyfter  or  cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  foap  is  to 
be  divided  into  three  dofes;  the  largeft  to  be  taken 
fading  in  the  morning  early } thefecond  atnoonj  and 
the  third  at  feven  in  the  evening,  drinking  above 
each  dofe  a large  draught  of  the  lime-water  j the 
remainder  of  which  he  may  take  any  time  betwixt 
dinner  and  fupper,  inftead  of  other  liquors. 

T HE  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity  of 
the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above  ; 
at  firft  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  former,  and  three 
drachms  of  the  letter,  may  be  taken  daily.  This 
quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and 
ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  cfpe- 
cially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints, 
for  feveral  months  j nay,  if  the  ftone  be  very  large, 
for  years.  It  may  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient. 
If  he  be  feverely  pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the 
foap  and  lime-water  in  fmall  quantities,  but  to  take 
the  fecond  or  third  lime-water  inftead  of  the  firft, 
Ho'^ever,  after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accuf- 
tomed  to  thefe  medicines,  he  may  not  only  take  the 
firft  water,  but,  if  he  finds  he  can  cafily  bear  it, 
heighten  its  difiblving  power  ftill  more  by  pouring 
it  a fecond  time  on  frefti  calcined  fhells. 

The  cauftic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a ve^y 

* See  Appendix,  Lim-Wat^, 

scrid 
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acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  fome 
gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor;  as  veal-broth, 
new  milk,  linfced-tea,  a folution  of  gum-arabic,  or 
a decodtion  of  marfh-mallow  roots.  The  patient 
mull  begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or 
forty  drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the 
Eomach  will  bear  it*. 


Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  moft 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difco- 
vered  for  the  ftone ; yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a 
more  fimple  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found 
to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a {rial.  An 
infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  fylvejlrisy  or  wild  carrot, 
fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found  to  give  confi- 
derable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach  could  not 
bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A decoftion  of 
raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and  evening,  to  the 
quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten  drops  of 
fweet  fpiiit  of  nitre,  has  likewife  been  found  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to  be  of 
confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or 
in  any  other  form  that  is  rnore  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  u^jaurfi.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late  both 
fpr  the  gravel  and  ftone.  It  fecms,  however,  to  be, 
in  all  refpeds,  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water; 
but  It  is  iefs  difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my 


^ The  cai^ftic  alcali  may  jje  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
qutck-hme  with  one  of  potafhes,  and  fuffering  them  to  ftand  till 
tnehxmum  be  formed,  which  muft  be  carefully  filtrated  before 
* . be  uled.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a fmall  quan- 
pty  of  water  may  be  addpd  cp  ^he  mixture, 
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knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  ge- 
nerally taken  in  powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a 
■whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  may 
however  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  feven  or  eight 
drachms  a-day,  with  great  fafety  and  good  effed. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES 
OF  BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS,  or  involuntary  difeharges  of 
blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Thefe  however  are  fo  far  from  being  always 
dangerous,  that  they  prove  often  falutary.  When 
fuch  difeharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  flop  them,  unlefs 
they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life. 
Moft  people,  afraid  of  the  fmalleft  difeharge  of  blood 
from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  immediately  to  the  ufe 
of  ftyptic  and  aftringent  medicines,  by  which  means 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other  fatal 
difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had  the  difeharge  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difeharges  of  blood,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  muft  not  be  flopped. 
They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  her- 
fclf;  and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  obftrufling  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fome- 
times  neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  dif- 
eharges j but  even  this  requires  the  greateft  caution. 

Inftances  might  be  given  where  the  flopping  of  a 

fmali 
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fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the 

fingers,  hgs  proved  fatal.  , _ . 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is 
very  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  m 
years  are  more  liable  to  hasmoptoe,  or  difeharge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of 
life,  hsemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  moft  common  ; and  in 
the  decline  of  life,  difeharges  of  blood  from  th© 
iirirfiary  palTages, 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a particular  conftruftion 
of  the  bbdy,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a laxity  of 
the  veffels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times 
they  proceed  from  a determination  of  the  blood  to- 
wards one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  &c.  They  may  likevvife  proceed  from 
an  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the  blood,  in  which 
cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  feverj  this 
likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafioned  by  an 
obflrufted  perfpiration,  or  a ftrifture  upon  the  fkin, 
the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a dilfolved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occafion  hemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevens,  the 
dyfentry,  the  feurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c. 
there  are  often  very  great  difeharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which 
lend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  vola- 
tile alkaline  falts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritat- 
ing quality  may  likewife  occafion  haemorrhages;  as 
alfo  flron'g  purges  and  vomits,  or  aqy  thing  that 
greatly  ftimulates  the  bowels. 
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Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
Jikewife  have  this  effedl.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fomecimes  oc- 
cafion  an  hemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts 
of  the  body,  by  overftraining  or  hurting  the  veffels, 
niay  have  the  fame  effed,  cfpccially  when  the  body 
IS  long  kept  in  an  unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the 
head  very  low,  &c.  , 

The  cure  of  an  hemorrhage  mufl:  be  adapted  to 
Its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceflary.  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to 
live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong 
liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  ftimu^ 
lating  quality.  The  body  fliouid  be  kept  cool,  and  • 
the  mind  eafy. 

^ When  an  hemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or 
diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live 
chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables 
of  a nourifhing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c.  His 
drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  andfharpen- 
cd  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of 
vitriol.  The  beft  medicine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Peru-* 
vlan  bark,  which  may  be  taken  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effedl  of  acrid  food> 
or  of  flrong  flimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 
cffedcd  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
may  likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  Locacelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of 
I'perma-ceti, 
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When  an  obftru6lcd  perfpiration,  or  a flriflure 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyflem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  hae- 
morrhage, it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  di- 
luting liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufliing  in 
rite  face,  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs 
in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching 
of  the  noftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood  this  difeharge 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers, 
where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood  towards 
the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is  likewife 
beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  fpleen, 
and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  all  dif- 
eafes  where  bleeding  is  necelTary,  a fpontaneous  dif- 
eharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much  more  fer- 
vice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a lancet. 

In  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  fropped 
or  not.  It  is  a common  practice  to  flop  the  bleedino-, 
without  confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the 
cure  of  the  difeafe.  This  conduit  proceeds  froni 
fear]  but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  con- 
fequences. 

When  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  , happens 
in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary  j and  therefore  it 

fiiould 
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fliould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  leaft  as  long  as  the 
patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfed  health,  who 
are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped, 
efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned 
above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be 
flopped  without  rilking  the  patient’s  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fympcom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped. 
But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the 
pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grovr 
cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  be- 
ing fick,  or  faint,  it  mufl  immediately  be  flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fliould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs 
imraerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk. 
His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than 
ufual.  ' Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about 
the  place  where  they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding,, 
and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tightnefs.  Thefe 
mufl  be  gradually  flackened  as  the  blood  begins  to 
flop,  and  removed  entirely  as  loon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noflrils  will  flop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doffils  of 
lint  dipped  in  flrong  fpirits  of  wine,  may  be  put'up 
the  noflrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be 
dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diffolved  in  water  may 
lilccwife  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in 
the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in 

a powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt 
- allum, 
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be  eat.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  the,pur- 
pofc  of  food,  but  likewife  of  medicine,  I have  often 
known  dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  na- 
ture, cured  by  it,  after  pompous  medicines  had 
proved  inelFedlual 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or 
three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down> 
and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thickncfs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fweet- 
ened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
food  f . 

In 

• The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a flieep*s  head 
and  feet  with  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a 
hot  iron  ; afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly. 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm 
with  toafted  bread,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A clyfter  of  it  may 
likewife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth 
made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  (kinned  ; but  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  hurts  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our 
buflnefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine, 
otherwife  this  might  be  Ihewn  to  poflefs  virtues  every  way  fuited 
to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid 
ftate  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it, 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will  how- 
ever be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife 
be  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a confiderable  time,  and 
to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

t The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  late  profeffor  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  food 
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putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
cat  freely  of  moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit ; as  apples, 
grapes,  goofeberries,  currant-berries,  ftrawberries, 
&c.  Thefe  may  either  be  eat  raw  6r  boiled,  with  or 
without  milk,  as  the  patient  chufes.  The  prejudice 
rtgainft  fruit  in  this  difeafeis  fo  great,  that  many  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  common  canfe  of  dyfenteries.  This 
however  is  an  egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon  and 
experience  fliew,  that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  befl: 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
dyfehtery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every  refpedl  calculated 
to  counteradt  that  tendency  to  putrefadion,  from 
whence  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of  dyfentery  pro- 
ceeds. The  patient  in  fuch  a cafe  ought  therefore  to 
be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes,  pro- 
vided it  be  good 

Titb 

in  his  public  ledlures  with  great  encomiums.  He  dirtedled  it  to  be' 
made  bv  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  fineil  flour,  as  tight  aspof- 
fible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water,  and 
to  dridge  the  outfide  with  ‘flour,  till  a cake  or  cruft  was  fornned 
around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it  whiles 
boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry  in'afs, 
as  direded  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  will 
not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given 
in  clyfters. 

■*  j lately  fav/ayoung  man  who  had  been  felzed  with  a dyfen- 
tery  in  North  America.  Many  ihirigs  had  been  tried  there  for  his 
relief,  but  to  no  piirpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint- 
ments  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone,  he  came  over 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relatibns,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with 
no  better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe 
of  dru'rs,  and  to  truft  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with 
gentle'excrcife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure 

*t  that  feafon.  Thefe  he  cat  with  milk  twice,  and  fornetimes 
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The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink, 
and  in  form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had* 
barley-water  fliarpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be 
drank,  or  a decodlion  of  barley  and  tamarinds  j tw’o 
ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm 
water,  water-gruel,  or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has 
been  frequently  quenched,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile-tea,  if  the  ftomach. 
will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both 
flrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  by  its  antifeptic  quality 
tends  to  prevent  a mortification  of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE.' -At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe  it  is  always  neceflary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paflages* 
For  this  purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  mufi:  bq 
given,  and  wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea. 
Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceffary  here.  Afcruple, 
or  at  moft  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally 
fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometlmcs  a very  few 
grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  after  the  vomit,  half  a 
drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb,  mufl  be  taken  , 
or,  what  will  anfwe.r  the  purpofe  rather  better,  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  Epfom  falts.  This 
dofemay  be  repeated  every  other  day  for'two  or 
three  times.  Afterwards  fraall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha, 
may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two  or  three  grains  of 


confequence  was,  that  In  a fhort  time  his  ftoola 
were  reduced  from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a day,  to  three  or  four 
and  fometimes  not  fo  many.  He  ufcd  the  other  fruits  as  they  came 
, nd  was,  in  a few  weeks,  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country  where  I was,  with  a view  to  return  to  America. 
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the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table-fpoonful  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppieSj  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  preferibed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effeft  a cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  following  aftringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed. 

A CLYSTER  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may- 
be adminiftered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Eng  ifh  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table-fpoonful 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effedt,  the  patient  may 
take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg 
of  the  Japonic  confclim,  drinking  after  it  a tea^cup- 

ful  of  the  decoftion  of  logwood  *. 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  fulfer  a relapfe;  to  prevent  which,  great 
circumfpec'fion  with  refpea  to  diet  is  necefl-ary.  The 
patient  Lft  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  ex- 
C now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine;  but  he  muft 
Trink  no  kind  of  He  Ihojfld  ikewife 

abftain  from  animal  food,  as  filh  and  e , 

■ principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle,  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  bkewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  Ihould  go  to  the  coun  ry 
as  foon  as  his  ftrengih  will  permit,  and  Ihould  take 
exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  H 
may  likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy. 
Tudmay  drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

• See  Appendix,  Dscoaiort  of  Logwood.  -yy-fjEN 
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When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a ftridt  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  animal 
food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  all  communication  with  thefick.  Bad  fmells  are 
likewife  to  be  fhunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arifc 
from  putr-id  animal  fubftances.  The  neceffaries  where 
the  fick  go  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentcry  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go 
to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor, 
to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or  two  of 
rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  w'ould  often  carry  off  the 
difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfenteries  prevail,  w'c 
would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  take 
cither  a vomit  or  a purge  every  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY  and  COELIAC  PASSION,  which, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit 
confideration.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from 
a relaxed  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which 
is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  pafles  through 
them  without  almofl:  any  fenfible  alteration  j and  the 
patient  dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nouriflimcnt. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  paflion  fucceeds  to 
a dyfentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always 
dangerous  in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conflitu- 
tion  has  been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If 
the  ftools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the 
thirfl;  great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated, 
and  the  face  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours, 
the  danger  is  very  great. 
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The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  the  cure  mufl:  be  attempted,  by  firfl: 
cleanfing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits 
and  purges } afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a ten- 
dency to  heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with 
opiates  and  aftringent  medicines,  will  generally  per- 
fedl  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  rcfpedt  to 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  ftool., 
This  difeaie  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both 
in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  thinl^, 
it  needlefs  to  infill;  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. , 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

Aches  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different, 
caufes,  and  may  affeft  any  part  of  the  body  51 
but  we  lhall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  moft; 
frequently,  and  are  attended  with  the  greatefl;  dan-- 
ger. 

When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  aflfedls  a parti- 
cular part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia 'yy 
■when  the  whole  head  is  affecfed,  ccphalaa  j and  wher^ 
on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania,  A fixed  pain  in  the.' 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the; 
thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hyftericus. 

There  are  alfo  other  diftindlions.  Sometimes  the’ 
pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external  3 fomecimes  it  iss 
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iin  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  Tympto^s 
made.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very^ acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a confiderable.  heat  of  the  part  affected.  When 
from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a ienfe  of  coldnefs  in 
the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometiiTiesr  at- 
tended with  a degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftrud:s  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occafion 
a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound 
with  blood,  or  other  humours,  the  head-ach  often 
proceeds  from  the  fuppreflion  of  ciiftomary  evacua- 
tions j as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
jft&c.  It  may’  likewife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that 
determines  a great  flux  of  blood  tow'ards  the'headj  as 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  head 
for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of 
the  blood  from  the  head  w'ill  likewife  occafion  a head- 
ach  i as  look-ing  long  obliquely  at  any  objedf,  weary- 
ing any  thing  tight  about  the  neck,  or  the  like. 
When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nole,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  prelTino- 
pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there  feem's 
to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  hold 
it  up.  When  it-  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic  matter 
-of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  affedls  the  llcull, 
and  often  produces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repul- 
fion,  or  retroceflion  of  the  gout,  the  cryfipelas,  the 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  itcli,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 
What  is  called  a hemkrania  generally  proceeds  from 
crudities  or  indigeftion.  Inanition,  or  emprinefs,  will 
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alfo  occafion  hcad-achs.  1 have  often  feen  inftances 
of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did 
not  take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a moft  violent,  fixed,  conftant, 
and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions 
great  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  fleep, 
deftroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a ’vertigo^  dimnefs  of 
fight,  a noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits, 
and  fometimes  vomiting,  cofiivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual 
and  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is 
likewife  a very  common  fymptom  in  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceflivc 
head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  vio- 
lent, it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy, 
deafnefs,  a vertigo,  the  palfy,  epilepfy,  &c. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  emol- 
lient fubftances  as  will  correft  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  keep  the  body  open  j as  apples  boiled 
in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  fachlike.  The  drink 
ought  to  be  diluting ; as  barley-water,  infufions  of 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  decodtions  of  the  fu- 
dorific  woods,  &c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  luke-warm 
water-,  the  head  Ihould  bd  lhaved,  and  bathed  with 
water  and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  keep  in  an  eredf  polture,  and  not  to  lie: 

with  his  head  too  low. 


When 
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When  the  head-ach  isowing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or 
an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  neceflary.  The 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation^  repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping 
alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice.  Afterwards  a 
bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  moft  af- 
fedled.  In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the 
whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  iffues  or 
perpetual  blifters  will  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought 
likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated  /eram  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  fltull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
necelTary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap,  or 
the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  neceflary  in  this  cafe  to 
blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  open  for  a confiderable  time  by  a perpetual 
blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage 
of  a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  fhould  frequently 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts ; he  may  likewife 
^ take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe, 
fo  as  to  promote  a difcharge  from  itj  as  the  herb 
maftich,  ground-ivy,  &c. 

A heniicrania,  cfpecially  a periodical  one,  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges 
of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  fufficiently 

cleared. 
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cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  ai 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceflary. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate  of 
the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal  difeafe, 
the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink, 
freely  of  the  decoction  of  wotids,  or  the  decodlion  of 
farfaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquorice  *.  Thefe  pro- 
mote perfpiration,  fwecten  the  humours,  and,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  happy  effects.  When 
a colledion  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  muft 
be  difcharged  by  an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  render 
the  bone  carious. 

Whew  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watch- 
ing, delirium,  &c.  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  opiates. 
Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyfters,  or  mild 
purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, The  affected  part  may  be  rubbed  with 
Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  rhay 
be  applied  to  the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  take  twenty  drops  of  laudartum,  in  a cup  of 
valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Pro- 
per evacuations  ought  always  to  accompany  and  fol- 
low the  ufe  of  opiates  f. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  luke-warm 

I 

^ See  Appendix,  DecoSIion  of  Sar/aparilla. 

•f-  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fmall 
dofes  of  laadanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed.  I have 
known  a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  m 
twenty-four  hours  ;•  but  fuch  dofes  ought  only  to  be  admmiftered 
|}y  ^ perfon  of  fldll. 
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water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cata- 
plafms  with  muftard  or  horferadifh  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courle  is  peculiarly  neccf- 
fary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour 
alfedling  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kindj  it  may 
be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines  j as  the  faline 
draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

'A  LITTLE  of  Ward’s  cffence,  dropt  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fome- 
times  remove  a violent  head-ach  j and  fo  will  sether, 
when  applied  in  the  fame  manner, 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH, 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de*. 
fcription.  , It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  ffioulders  and  other 
parrs  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obftruclcd  perfpiration,  or 
any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  ncgleding 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by 
fitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or 
expofing  it  any  how  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food 
or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other 
fweet-meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more 
deftruftive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chew- 
ing any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth 
with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the 
fnamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mif- 

ehicf. 
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chief,  as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled  whenever  the 
air  gets  into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubjecl  to 
the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  firfl:  three  or 
four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often 
proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  affeding  the  gums. 
In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall 
out  without  any  confiderable  degree  of  pain.  The 
more  immediate  caufe  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten 
or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muft  firfl: 
endeavour  to  draw  off  the  humours  from  the  part 
affcdled.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives, 
fcarifying  the  gums,  or, applying  leeches  to  them, 
and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water. 
The  perfpiration  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by 
drinking  freely  of  weak  wine-whey,  or  other  dilut- 
ing liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too 
have  often  an  exceeding  good  effeifl  in  the  tooth-ach. 
It  is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind 
of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth  till 
proper  evacuations  have  been  premifed  j and  thefc 
alone  will  often  effeil:  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  flill 
increafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expefted,  to  promote 
which  a toafted  fig  fhould  be  held  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek ; bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  affeded,  with  as  great  a degree  of 
warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they 
grow  cool : the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the 
fleams  of  warm  water  into  his  mouth,  'through  an 
inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the 
mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  warm  water,  &c. 

SucM 
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Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva, 
or  caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice. 
For  this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables 
may  be  chewed  j as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or 
pellitory  of  Spain.  Allen  -recommends  the  root  of 
yellow  water  flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may 
either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it 
chewed.  Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail 
to  eafe  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought  however  to  be  ufed 
with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  tooth-ach  •,  as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked 
or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard 
chewed,  &c«  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things, 
by  occafioning  a greater  flow  of  Jaliva^  frequently 
give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach.  ^ . 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held 
between  the  teeth ; or  a piece  of  fticking-plafter, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a fliilling,  with  a bit  of  opium 
in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to  prevent  the  flick- 
ing of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery, 
where  the  pulfation  is  mofl  fenflble.  De  la  Mottc 
affirms,  that  there  are  few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not 
give  relief.  If  there  be  a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill 
made  of  equal  parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into 
the  hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot 
be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum 
maflich,  wax,  lead,  or  any  fubflance  that  will  flick 
in  it,  and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliftering-plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  be- 
twixt the  Ihoulders,  but  they  have  the  beft  effeefl: 
4 when 
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tvhen  put  behind  the  ears^  and  made  fo  large  as  tQi 
cover  a great  part  of  the  lower-jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  Im-- 
pofllblc  to  remove  the  pain  without  extra6ling  it? 
and,  as  a fpoilt  tooth  never  becomes  found  again, i it 
is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  ftiould  affeft  the 
reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much 
pracftifed  by  mechanics  as  well  as  perfons  of  the 
medical  profeftion.  The  operation  however  is  not 
witnout  danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  performed 
with  care*  A perfon  unacquainted  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the 
jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  inftead  of  a 
rotten  one 

When  the  tooth- ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  afFeds  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  mag- 
net to  the  afFefted  tooth.  We  lhall  not  attempt  to 
account  for  its  mode  of  operation,  but,  if  it  be  found 
to  anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  cer- 
tainly deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  wich^no  ex- 
pence, and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Electricity  has 
likewife  been  recommended,  and  particular  inftru- 
ments  have  been  invented  for  fending  a fhock  through 
the  alFefted  tooth. 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at 
certain  feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often 
prevent  it  by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

• This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  ftriking  upon 
the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  mct.'il,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  th0 
pain  in  the  carious  tooth. 


Keeping 
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Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency 
to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  beft  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  wafli  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a de- 
co6lion  of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All 
brufhing  and  feraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and^ 
iinkfs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does  mifehief. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

^ This  diforder  chiefly  affeds  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  au^ 
ditorius.  It  is  often  (o  violent  as  to  occ-Tion  great 
reftleflhefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes 
epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  dilbrders,  have 
been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from 
a fudden  fupprefllon  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the 
head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fweat. 
It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infeaa 
getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there ; or  from 
any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it 
proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of  morbific  matter  to 
the  ear.  This  often  happens  in  the  decline  of  ma- 
lignant fevers,  and  occafions  deafnefs,  which  is  ge- 
nerally reckoned  a favourable  fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infects,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mufl  be 
taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poffible.  The 

relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  car 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the 
patient  fliould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking  fnuff,  or 
lome  flrong  flernutatory.  If  this  Ihould  not  force 


out 
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out  the  body,  it  mufl:  be  cxtra6led  by  art.  I have 
feen  infefls,  which  had  got  into  the  ear,  come  out 
of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring  in  oil,  which  is  a 
thing  they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  car  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  mufl:  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen  and  opening  medi- 
cines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm 
or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  pro- 
per. The  ear  may  likewife  be  fomented  with  fleams 
of  warm  water,  or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mal- 
lows and  camomile  flowers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm; 
or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An 
exceeding  good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to 
apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  a ftrong  decoflion  of  camomile  flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fliould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes 
of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcruple  of  the  former, 
and  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His 
drink  may  be  whey,  or  decodions  of  barley  and  li- 
quorice with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the 
ear  ought  Ifrequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated 
oil,  or  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuired,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafled  onions,  may 
be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the 
abfeefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  hu- 
mours may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxa- 
tives, blifters,  or  iffues ; but  the  difeharge  mufl  not 
be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 


PAIN 
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allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  ncftril  from 
W'hence  the  blood  ilTues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  lame  quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
folved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This 
may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does 
not  operate,  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  water  and  vi- 
negar every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  Lear 
it.  If  a llronger  medicine  be  necelTary,  a tea-cupful 
of  the  iin6lure  of  rofes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
of  the  weak.fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  water,  with  a little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal 
^arts  of  water  and  vinegar. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 
water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. — > 
I have  feldom  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outward-! 
ly,  it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome, 
and  requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt 
to  be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls 
afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofing  a 
great  quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from 
the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paflages  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noftrils,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faftening  pieces  of 
fpunge,  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremi- 
ties j afterwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them 
on  the  outfide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs. 

^ B b After 
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After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  pofTible.  He  fhould 
not  pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted 
blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord>  and; 
fliould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Those  who  are  alfedled  with  frequent  bleeding  at; 
the  nofe  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water,, 
and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to 
wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their 
body  as  much  in  an  eredt  pofture  as  pofTible,  and 
never  to  view  any  objedl  obliquely.  If  they  have 
too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then 
a cooling  purge,  is  the  fafefl  way  to  leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  diffolved 
ftate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fliould  be  rich  and  nou- 
rifhing;  as  tiro  ng  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel  With 
wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken' and  perfifled  in 
for  a confiderable  time. 

OF  TPIE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND 

PILES. 

A DISCHARGE  of  blood  froHi  the  htemorrhoidal 
veffels  is  called  the  bleeding  files.  When  the  veflels 
only  fweil,  and  difeharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceed- 
ing painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  files. 

Persons  of  a loofe  fpungy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize, 
who  live  high,  and  lead  afedentary  inadlive  life,  are 
moll  fubjedl  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  a 
hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  ac- 
cidental. i^lcn  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women, 

efpecially 
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tfpecially  thofe  of  a fanguine  plethoric  habir,  or  of 
a melancholy  difpoficion. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood, 
by  ftrongaloetic purges,  high-feafoned  food,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  ncgledt  of  bleed- 
ing, or  other  cuftomary  evacuations,  much  riding, 
great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or 
difficult  ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paf- 
fions,  will  likewife  occafion  the  piles.  I have  often 
known  them  brought  on  by  cold,  efpecially  about 
the  feat.  A pair  of  thin  breeches  will  excite  the  dif- 
order  in  a pcrfon  who  is  fubjedt  to  it,  and  fometimes 
even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it  before.  Pregnant 
women  are  often  afflided  with  the  piles, 

A FLUX  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a difeafe.  It  Is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries 
off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout, 
rheumatifm,  ailhma,  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints, and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  in- 
flammatory fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  muff  be 
had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  man- 
ner of  living.  A difeharge  which  might  be  exceffive 
and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate, 
and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be 
effeemed  dangerous  which  continues  too  long,  and 
is  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  waffe  the  patient’s  ffrength, 
hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and  other  fundions 
ncceffary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeharge  muff  be  check- 
ed by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines. 

B b 2 The 
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The  DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confilllng 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and  broths. 
The  DRINK  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange- whey, 
decodlions  or  infufions  of  the  aftringent  and  mucila- 
ginous plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort,  the 
marflimallow-roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine 
in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing 
to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  pro- 
duce any  effects  j but  when  taken  as  here  diredled, 
and  duly  perfiffed  in,  I have  known  it  perform  very 
extraordinary  cures  in  violent  haemorrhages,  efpe- 
cially  when  aflifted  by  the  tindure  of  rofes;  a tea- 
cupful of  which  may  be  taken  about  an  hour  after 
every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a ffrengthener  and  aftringent.  Half  a drachm 
of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  Iharpencd 
with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four 
times  a- day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a falutary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  flop- 
ped. Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by 
flopping  a periodical  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 

h^emorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and 
diluting.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  that  the  body  be 
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kept  gently,  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes 
of  the  flowers  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Thefe  may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea- 
Ipoonful  taken  two  or  three  times  a day,  or  oftener  if 
necelTary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  brimftone 
and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may  be  mixed 
with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive  eledluary, 

and  a tea-lpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 


Emollient  clyftcrs  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aftriftion  of  the  ajtusy 
that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have 
known  a vomit  have  a very  good  effed. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  difeharge  nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the 
fteams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the 


part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of 
leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce 
a difeharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  muft 
be  applied  as  near  them  as  poflible,  or,  if  they  will 
fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better. 
When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened 
with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is 
attended  with  no  danger. 


^ Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applica- 
tions, are  recommended  in  the  piles  j but  I do  not 
remember  to  have  feen  any  effedls  from  thefe  worth 
mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part 
moift,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When  the  pain  however 
IS  very  great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of 

^ ^ 3 emoHienc 
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emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 


We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difeharge  of  blood 
‘from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h^moptoe,  or 
/pitting  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a Hender  make,  and  a 
lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breads, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  mod  common  in 
the  fpring,  and  generally  attacks  people  before  they 
arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a 
common  obfervation,  that  fhofe  who  have  been  fub- 
ject  to  bleeding  at  th^  nofe  when  young,  are  after- 
wards mod  liable  to  an  hasmoptoe. 

CAUSES An  hsemoptoe  may  proceed  from 

€xcefs  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the 
luno-s,  or  a bad  conformation  of  the  bread.  It  is 
ofte^  occafioned  by  excedive  drinking,  running, 
wredling,  fmging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have 
weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of 
that  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  Ihould  likew.fe 
criiard  againd  violent  padions,  excedive  drinking, 
and  every  thing  that  occafions  a rapid  circulation  of 


'''TH?s’difeafe  maylikewife  proceed  from  wounds  of 
the  lungs.  There  may  either  be  received  from  with- 
out or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting 
Lo  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the 
lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ, 
ftruaion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  may  occafion 
a fpitting  of  blood  i as  negleft  of  bleeding  or 
purging  at-  the  ufual  feafons,  the 
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bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menles  in  women,  &c. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  fcirrhous 
concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obftruds  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  a long  and  violent  cough  ] in  which  cafe  it  is  gene- 
rally the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A violent 
degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts 
of  the  body  will  occafion  an  haemoptoe.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too 
much  ratified  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the 
lungs.  T.  his  is  often  the  cale  with  thole  who 
work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or 
the  like.  It  may  likewife  happen  to  luch  as  alcend 
to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of 
Teneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom, 
and  in  fome  dileafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This 
IS  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry 
other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  feurvy,  or  confumption, 

it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  fliews  that  the  lun<>s  are 
ulcerated.  ^ 

SYMPTOMS. Spitting  of  blood  is  gene- 

rally preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of 
the  breafi,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ufhered  in 
with  ffiivering,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  coftive- 
nefs,  great  laffitiide,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins,  &c.  As  thefc  .fliew  a general  flriclure 
upon  the  veflTels,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners  of 
a very  copious  difeharge.  The  above  fymptoms  do 
not  attend  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  gums  or 

^ ^ 4 fauces,. 
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fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always  be  cliflin- 
guilhed  from  an  h^moptoe.  Sometimes  the  blood 
that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour  j 
and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or 
blackifh  colour;  nothing  however  can  be  inferred 
from  this  circumftance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a 
longer  or  fliorter  time  in  the  breaft  before  it  was  dif- 
charged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a flrong  healthy  perfon, 
of  a found  conftitution,  is  not  very  dangerous;  but 
when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of 
a weak  lax  fibre',  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  a fcirrhus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater  when  the  difcharge 
proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a large  vefTel  than  of  a 
fmall  one.  When  the  extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit 
up,  but  lodges  in  the  breafl:,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly 
increafes  the  danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from 
an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body  or 
quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  foothed,  and  every  occafion 
of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided.  The  diet  fhould  be 
foft,  cooling,  and  (lender;  as  rice  boiled  with  milk, 
fmall  broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet, 
in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be  too  low.  Even  water- 
gruel  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient  for  fomc 
days.  All  ftrong  liquors  muft  be  avoided.  The  pa- 
tient may  drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  Every  thing  however 
fliould  be  drank  cold,  and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
» time. 
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time.  He  Hiould  obferve  the  flriadbfilence,  or  at 
leaft  fpeak  with  a very  low  voice, 

MKDICINR.' This,  like  the  other  involun- 

tary difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
Hopped  by  aftringent  medicines.  More  mifchief  is 
often  done  by  thefe  than  if  it  were  fufFered  to  go  on. 
It  may  however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  pa- 
tient, and  even  endanger  his  life,  in  which  cafe  pro- 
per means  mull  be  uled  for  reftraining  it. 

, The  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet ; as  roafted  apples.  Hewed  prunes,  and  fuch  like. 
If  thefe  Hiould  not  have  the  defired  effecT:,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  eleduary  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  necelTary.  If  the  bleed- 
ing proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  as  directed  for  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

• If  the  patient  be  hot  or  fcverifli,  bleedino-  and 
Imall  doles  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe ; a fcruple  or  half 
a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordi 
nary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may 
likewife  be  lharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  oflemon 
or  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  ma^ 
take  frequently  a cup  of  the  tincture  of  rofes  ^ 

BaTHirtc  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewami  water 
has  hkewife  a very  good  effea  in  this  difeafe  Oni 
ates  too  are  fometimes  beneficial ; but  thefe  muft  be 
admmillered  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water 
twice  a day,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided 
they  be  found  beneficial, 

^ The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fufficient 
quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted  in.  It  may  be 

taken 
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taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day; 
and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  (hould 
be  made  into  an  elefluary  with  balfamic  fyrup,  and 
a little  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  necelTary,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given 
in  a glafs  of  water,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Those  who  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhould 
be  light  and  cool,  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  ve- 
getables. Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the 
mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difeharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  ; but  it  is 
very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
of  the  flomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea  \ and  is  accom- 
panied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting 
fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an 
obftruflion  of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and  fometimes 
from  the  ftopping  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  in  men. 
It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  ftimu- 
lates  or  wounds  the  ftomach,  as  flrong  vomits  or 
purges,  acrid  poifons,  fharp  or  hard  fubftances  taken 
into  the  llomach,  &c.  It  is  often  the  efieft  of  ob- 
flrudlions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  or  fome  of  the  other 
vifccra.  It  may  like  wife  proceed  from  external  vio- 
lence. 
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knee,  as  blows  or  bruifes,  or  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  In  hyftcric  women, 
vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common,  but  by  no 
means  a dangerous  fymptom. 

A GREAT  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or 
putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  beft:  way  of 
preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by 
frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyfters.  Purges  mufl; 
not  be  given  till  the  difeharge  is  ftopt,  otherwile  they 
will  irritate  the  ftomach,  and  increafe  the  diforder. 
All  the  food  and  drink  mufl:  be  of  a mild  cooling 
nature,  and  taken  in  fmall  quantities.  Even  drink- 
ing cold  water  has  fometimes  proved  areip.edy,  but  it 
will  fucceed  better  when  fliarpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol.  When  there  ^re  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  maybe  necefiary;  but  the  patient’s  weak- 
nefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of 
ufe;  but  they  mufl:  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

After  the  difeharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  ge- 
nerally troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle 
purges  will  be  neceffary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  veffels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either 
enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs 

dangerous 
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dangerous  according  to  the  different  circumflances 
which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without  in- 
terruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the. 
kidneys  ; but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  blad- 
der, When  bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by  a rough 
ftone  defeending  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
which  wounds  the  ureters^  it  is  attended  with  a fharp 
pain  in  the  back,  and  difRculty  of  making  water. 
If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by  a ftone,  and 
the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended  with  the  moft 
acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a ftone  lodged  in 
the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  fharp  diuretic 
medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree 
of  danger  : but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with 
purulent  matter,  as  this  fhews  an  ulcer  fomewhere  in 
the  urinary  paffages.  Sometimes  this  difeharge  pro- 
ceeds from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather 
to  be  confidered  as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a dif- 
cafe.  If  the  difeharge  however  Be  very  great,  it  may 
wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit 
of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muft  be  varied 
, according  to  the  different  caufes  from  Vk'hich  it  pro- 
ceeds. 


When 
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When  it  is  owing  to  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation  ; a defcription  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpole. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  necelTary.  The  body 
mufl:  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or' 
cooling  purgative  medicines;  as  cream  of  tartar, 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive  elec- 
turary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diflTolved 
Rate  of  the  blood,  it  is  commoly  the  fymptom  of 
fome  malignant  difeafe ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid 
fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  de- 
pends on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
acids,  as  has  already  been  fiiewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl:  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  mufl;  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  aa 
decodlions  of  marfli-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  fo- 
lutions  of  gum-arabic,  6cc.  Three  ounces  of  marfh- 
mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one ; two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
nitre,  may  be  diflTolved  in  the  {trained  liquor,  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has 
often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  fiopped 
too  foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in 
the  veflTels,  may  produce  inflammations,  abfeefs,  and 
ulcers.  If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
feems  to  lufFer  from  the  Jofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftrin- 
gents may  be  necelTary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 

take 
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take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime  water,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tindure  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times 
a-day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  difeife  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  moft  common  in  marlhy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic. 
Perfons  are  moft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed 
to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air 
is  confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  camps,  on  fliipboard,  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and 
fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES. The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  obftruds  the  perfpiration,  or  ren- 
ders the  humours  putrid  ; as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholefome  diet,  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft  frequently 
communicated  by  infeftion.  This  ought  to  make 
people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  fuch  perfons 
as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the 
patient’s  excrements  has  been  known  to  communi- 
cate the  infeftion. 

SYMPTOMS Tt  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 

belly  attended  with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally  more 
or  lefs  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begins,  like  other 
fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a quick  pulfe, 
great  thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  ftools 
are  at  firft  greafy  or  frothy,  afterwards  they  arc 
ftreaked  with  blood,  and,  at  laft,  have  frequently 
the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  fmall 

filaments 
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filaments  refembling  bits  of  fldn.  Worms  are  fome- 
times  paffcd  both  upwards  and  downwards  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient 
goes  to  flool,  he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the  whole 
bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fometimes  a parr  of  the 
inteftine  is  adually  protruded,  which  proves  exceed- 
ing troublefome,  efpecially  in  children.  Flatulency 
is  likewife  a troublefome  fymptom,  efpecially  towards 
the  end  of  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  may  bediftinguilhed  from  a diarrhoea 
■C\r  loofenefs,.  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and 
the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  ftools.  It 
may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  morbus  by  its 

not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent 
fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  feurvy, 
or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  ftgns,  as  they  ftiew 
an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When  the  ftools 
are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagreeable 
cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  fhows 
the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fymptom  when  clyfters  are  immediately  re- 
turned ; but  ftill  more  fo,  when  the  paftage  is  fo  ob- 
ftinately  ftiut,  that  they  cannot  be  injeded.  A feeble 
pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  are  ftgns  of  approach- 
ing death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly 
to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  the 

^ fafetv 
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fafety  of'fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  dif* 
eafes  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  infection  fpread, 
by  the  negled  of  cleanlinefs ; but  in  no  one  more  than 
this.  Every  thing  about  the  patient  fhould  be  fre- 
quently changed.  The  excrements  Ihould  never  be 
fuffered  to  continue  in  his  chamber,  but  removed 
immediately  and  buried  under  ground.  A conftanc 
ftream  of  frefli  air  Ihould  be  admitted  into  the  cham- 
ber; and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with 
vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  ftrong  acid. 

The  patient  muft  not  bedifcouragd.,hnr.  his  fpir.vts 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the  fears  and 
apprehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes  of  this  na- 
ture have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs  the  fpirits, 
and  when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms  from 
' thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  fkill, 
it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  word  effeds. 

A FLANNEL  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  fkin  has  often 
a very  good  effed  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  perfpiration  without  over-heating  the  body.  Great 
caution  however  is  necefifary  in  leaving  it  ofF.  I have 
often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently 
throwing  off  a flannel  waiftcoat  before  the  feafon  was 
fufliciently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece 
of  drefs  is  v/orn,  it  fliould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a 
warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muft  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  ^iet.  Flefli,  fifli,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach,  muft  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled  m 
milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
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This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  indl- 
geftion  } wind  j the  acrimony  of  the  bile  j fliarp, 
acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  llomach, 
Cff.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  worms  j the  flop- 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations  i a tranflation  of 
gouty  matter  to  the  flomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
pains  of  the  flomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  afflided  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife 
very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary 
and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves 
fo  extremely  obflinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  flomach  is  moft  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  fault  either  in  the  digeflion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  befl  with 
his  ftomach,  and  fflould  continue  chiefly  to  nfe  it. 
If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint, 
the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards 
a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewife  to  take 
an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or  fome  other  flo- 
machic  bitter,  cither  in  wine  of  water.  I have  often 
known  exercife  remove  this  complaint,  efpecially 
failing,  or  a long  journey  cm  horfcback,  or  in  a 
carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  flomach  proceeds  from  flatu- 
lency, the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind,  and 
feels  an  uneafy  diflenfiorl  of  the  ftomach  after  meals 
This  is  a moft  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is  feldom  tho: 

^ roughly 
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roughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought  tO 
avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  fours  on 
the  ftonnach,  as  greens,  roots,  &c.  This  rule 
however  admits  of  fome  exceptions.  There  are  many 
inftances  of  perfons  very  much  troubled  with  wind, 
who  received  great  benefit  from  eating  parched 
peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
of  a windy  nature  *, 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved 
by  labour,  especially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or 
any  kind  of  adive  employment  by  which  the  bowels 
are  alternately  comprelfed  and  dilated.  The  moft 
obftinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with  was  in  a 
perfon  of  a fedentary  occupation,  whom  I advifed, 
after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to 
turn  gardener  j which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fince  en- 
joyed good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  the 
fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poilonous  fubftances,  they 
muft  be  difeharged  by  vomit  *,  this  may  be  excited 
by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  Iheath 
and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its 
contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a tranf- 
lation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceflary, 
as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have 
drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in  this  cafe, 
in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft  intoxicated,’ 
Jor  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed  by  it.  It  is  im- 

* Thefe  are  prepared  by , deeping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water, 
and  afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  be  quite 
hard.  They  may  be  ufed  at  pleafure. 
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poflible  to  afcertain  the  quantities  necelTary  upon 
thefe  occafions.  This  mufl:  be  left  to  the  feelings  and 
difcretion  of  the  patient.  The  fafer  way  however  is, 
not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to 
vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infufion 
of  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  henedidius. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  the  flop- 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
cefTary,  efpecially  in  fanguine  and' very  full  habits. 
jt»will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open  by  mild  purgatives;  as  rhubarb  or  fenna,  &c. 
When  this  difeafe  affedls  women  in  the  decline  of 
life,  after  the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes^  making  an  ilTue 
in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
mufl:  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are 
recommended  in  the  following  fedlion; 

When  the  flomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  Angular  fervice.  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
Wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Persons  ^fflidled  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medi- 
cines ; thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe, 
tend  to  weaken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  confequendy  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  beft 
method  is  to  mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  together. 

' Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  7''^ 

intuled  in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quan- 
tity  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

OF  WORMS. 

These  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz,  the  taniaj 
or  tape- worm;  the  teres,  or  round  and  long 
worm ; and  the  afcarides,  or  round  and  fhort  worm. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  body  ; but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  inea- 
fure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymp- 
tbms,  and  require  almoft  the  lame  method  of  treat- 
ment, as  thofe  already  mentioned,  we  fhall  not  fpend 
time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or 
fmall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  like- 
wife  bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the 
ftomach.  The  round  and  Ihort  worms  commonly 
lodge  in  the  redlum,  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and 
occafion  a difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhnefs, 
vomiting,  r difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs, 
fwelling  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food, 
and  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a privation 
of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  per- 
forate the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly.  The  eflrea.s  of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 

more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 
attend  the  folium,  which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape-worm. 
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viz*  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a voracious 
appetite.  The  round  C2i\\td  afcarideSy  befides 

an  itching  of  the  anuSj  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenef- 
mus,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool. 

CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes  5 but  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak 
and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the 
adive  and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quanti- 
ties of  unripe  fruit,  or  v/ho  live  much  on  raw  herbs 
and  roots,  are  generally  fubjedl  to  worms.  There 
Teems  to  be  a hereditary  difpofition  in  Ibme  perfons 
to  this  difeafe.  I have  often  feen  all  the  children 
of*a  family  fubjedl  to  worms  of  a particular  kind. 
They  feem  likewife  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the 
nurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one 
woman,  have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by 
another  have  none. 

SYMPTOMS.- The  common  fymptoms  of 

worms,  are  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  flulhing  of  the  face  j itching 
of  the  nolej  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  children 
pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes  ; ffarting,  and  grinding 
of  the  teeth  in  deep  j fwelling  of  the  upper  iipj  the 
appetite  fometimes  bad,  at  other  times  quite  vora- 
cious j loofenefs ; a four  or  {linking  breath  j a hard 
fwelled  belly ; great  third ; the  urine  frothy,  and 
fometimes  of  a whitifli  colour;  griping,  or  colic 
pains;  an  involuntary  difeharge  of faliva^  efpecially 
when  afleep;  frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry 
CQugh,  and  unequal  pulfe ; palpitations  of  the  heart; 
fwoonings;  drowfinefs ; cold  fweats;  palfy;  epilep- 
tic fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable  nervous 
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fymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  witch-i 
craft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies 
in  the  excrements  refembling  melon  or  cucumber 
feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape-worm. 

I LATELY  faw  fome  very  furprifing  effedls  of  worms 
in  a girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  laft  expired,  and, 
upon  opening  her  body,  a number  of  the  teres,  or 
long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which 
were  confiderably  inflamed ; and  what  anatomifts 
call  an  intus-fufceptio,  or  involving  of  one  part  of  the 
out  within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than 
four  different  parts  of  the  inteflinal  canal  . 

MEDICINE. Though  numberlefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  killing  and  expelling  worms  f,  yet 
no  difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician’s 
Ikill.  In  general,  the  moft  proper  medicines  for 
their  expulfion  are  ftrong  purgatives;  and  to  pre- 
vent their  breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  with  now 
and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  beft  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel, 
Five-and-twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 


* That  worms  exift  in  the  human  body  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
end  that  they  muft  fometimes  be  qonfidered  as  a difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  : but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  ^ T e 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes  gives  an  opportunity  to 
the  profefied  worm-doftors  of  impofing  on  the  credulity  of  raan- 
Idnd,  and  doing  much  mifehief.  They  find  worms  every  cafe 
and  liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  confilt  ot. 
ftrong,  draftic  purges:  I have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  con- 
ftitutions  to  the  deftruaion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not. 
the  leaft  fymptom  of  worms. 

+ A medical  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  up-- 
tvalds  of  fifty  Britifli  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  ex- 
jpelling  worms. 
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fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a clofe.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  -all  day,  and 
drink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a-week,  fora  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  patienp  may  take  a drachm 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed 
with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Those  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel  may 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives ; as  aloes,  hiera 
picra,  tinfture  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for 
expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  fallad  oil  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  common  fait,  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
red  port-wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form  of  ufing 
oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  cfyfters,  fweetened  with  fugar 
or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the 
fhort  round  worms  called  afcarideSj  and  likewife  the 
teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcarides.  As 
this  water  evidently  abounds  with  fulphur,  we  may 
hence  infejr,  that  fulphur  alone  muft  be  a good  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe  j which  is  found  to  be  a fa6t. 
Many  praditioncrs  give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large 
dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  It  fhould  be  made 
into  an  ele6tuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate-water  cannot  be  obtained, 
fea-water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a con- 
temptible medicine  in  this  cafe.  If fea- wi'tcr  cannot  be 
had,  common  fait  diflblved  in  water  may  be  drunk. 
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I have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country  nurfes  with 
very  good  effed.  Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  taken 
over  night,  and  the  fait  water  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  ftomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  j to 
prevent  which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian 
bark.  Half  a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port-wine,  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been  ufed. 
Lime-water  is  likewife  good  for  this  purpofe,  or  a 
table-fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate-wiqe  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a*day,  Infufions  or  decodions  of  bitter  herbs 
may  likewife  be  drank ; as  the  infufion  of  tanfy, 
w'ater-trefoil,  camomile-flowers,  tops  of  wormwood, 
the  leffer  centaury,  &c. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains 
pf  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given 
in  the  morning.  The  child  fliould  keep  the  houfe  ^ 
all  day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be 
repeated  twice  a-week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  afcrupleof 
powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  sethiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofe  muft 
be  increafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient. 

Bisset  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or 
l>eafs  footi  is  amofl:  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long 
round  worms.  He  orders  the  decodion  of  about  a 
drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a dofe  to  a child  be- 
twixt four  ahd  feven  years  of  age.  This  dofe  is  to 

be 
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be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  He  adds,  that  the 
green  leaves  made  into  a fyrup  with  coarfe  fugar  is 
almoft  the  only  medicine  he  has  ufed  for  round  worms 
for  three  years  paft.  Before  preffing  out  the  juice, 
he  moiftens  the  bruifed  leaves  with  vinegar,  which 
corretfls  the  medicine.  The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoonful 
at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

I HAVE  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which 
in  children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their 
pottage,  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are 
all  good  againft  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various 
ways.  We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants, 
both  for  external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage- 
bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of  tin  with  sethiops 
mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are 
more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  power- 
ful medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb, 
fcammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double  re- 
fined fugar  as  is.  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other 
ingredients.  Thefe  muft  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe  for  a child  is 
from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week.  An 
adult  may  take  a drachm  for  a dofe*. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air ; to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folid  j and,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  pre- 


* A powder  for  the  Upe-worm  refembling  this,  was  long  kept 
fi  fecret  op  the  Continent:  it  was  lately  purchafed  by  the  French 

king,  and  will  be  found  under  the  article  AWrr,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. ft. 'I  so,  ^ 
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vent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  trafhjT 
fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is 
fubject  to  wonns,  a glais  of  red  wine  after  meals; 
as  every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  fto- 
mach  is  good  botlffor  preventing  and  expelling  thefe 
vermin *  *.  , 


CHAP*  XXXVL 
OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

I 

This  difeafe  is  firft  obfervable  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards 
the  whole  flun  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The 
urine  too  is  of  a faffron  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth 
of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of 
this  difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES.- — The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaun- 
dice is  an  obftrudlion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or 
occafional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals, 
as  the  viper,  mad  dcg>  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteiic 
colic  •,  violent  palTions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.^  Strong 
purges  or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice. 

* We  think  it  necefiary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
who  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care. 
The  principal  ingredients  in  moft  of  thefe  medicines  js  mercury, 
which  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a fliocking 
of  the  danger  of  this  condudt.  A girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of 
worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling,  quack,  went  out,^  and  per- 
haps was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water,  during  its  oj^ra- 
tion.  She  immediately  fwelled,  and  died  on  the  following  day, 
with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poifoned. 
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Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,^or  from 
that  difeafe  being  prematurely  Hopped  by  aHringent 
medicines.  In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the 
meconium  not  being  fufficiently  purged  off.  Pregnant 
women  are  very  fubje6t  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymp- 
tom  in  feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold^  or  the 
ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes^ 
'the  bleeding  piles,  iffues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaun- 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS.  — — The  patient  at  firlt  com- 
plains of  exceffive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion 
to  every  kind  of  motion.  His  fkin  is  dry,  and  he 
generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  paiii 
over  the  whole  body.  The  ftools  are  of  a whitilli  or 
clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above^ 
is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  an  unufual  load  or  oppreffion  on 
his  bread.  There  is  a heat  in  the  noftrils,  a bitter 
taflc  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  at  the 
flomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  indigeftion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  compli- 
cated with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous; 
but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns 
frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  dropfy  or 
hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the-. 

REGIMEN.— — -The  diet  ffiould  be  cool,  light; 
and  diluting,  confifting  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and 
mild  vegetables  : as  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  Hewed 
prunes,  preferved  plums,  boiled  fpinage,  &c.  Veal 

or 
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or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  ver^ 
proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  almofl: 
wholly  for  fome  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fbould 
be  butter-milk,  whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  de- 
coiftions  of  cool  opening  vegetables ; or  marfli- 
mallow-roots,  with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage ; 
walking,  running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife 
proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain,-  and 
there  be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients 
have  been  ofte’n  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  jour- 
ney, after  medicines  had  proved  ineffccflual. 

Amusements^  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice. The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary 
life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  dirpofition.  What- 
ever therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and 
to  cheer  the  fpirits,  mufl;  have  a good  effect 3 as 
dancing,  laughing,  Tinging,  &c. 

MEDICINE.^ — -If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 
full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  fide  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 
will  be  neceffary.  After  this  a vomit  mufl:  be  admi- 
niftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  it  may 
be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines  are  more 
beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits,  efpecially 
where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflammation.  Half  a 
drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be  a fufficient 
dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off  with  weak 
camomile-tea,  or  lukewarm  water.  Tlie  body  muff 
likewife  be  kept  open  by  taking  a fufficient  quantity 
of  Caflile  foap,  or  the  pills  for  the  jaundice  recopn- 
mended  in  the  Appendix. 

Fomenting 
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Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them- with  a warm 
hand  or  flefh  brulh,  are  likewife  beneficial ; but  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  bread.  He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 
quently, and  Ihould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
^ flrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice  j as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them, 
and  neglefl  more  valuable  medicines;  befides,  they 
are  feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  any 
effedls.  People  always  exped  that  fuch  things  flioirld 
ad  as  charms,  and  confequently  feldom  perfift  in  the 
ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  ex- 
ercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it 
is  a Ample  difeafe  j and  when  complicated  with  the 
dropfy,  a fchirrous  liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

Numberless  Britifii  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicina  Britan- 
nica  mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for  curing 
the  jaundice.  The  fad  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off 
of  its  own  accord  ; in  which  cafe  the  laft  medicine  is 
always  faid  to  have  performed  the  cure.  I have 
fometimes  however  feen  confidefable  benefit,  in  a 
very  obllinate  jaundice,  from  a decodion  of  hemp- 
feed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boiled  in  two 
Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened  with  coarfe  fu- 
gar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh  pint  every  morning. 
It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days’. 

I HAVE  likewife  known  Harrowgate  fulphur-water 
cure  a jaundice  of  very  long  ftanding.  It  fliould  be 
4 , ufed 
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ufed  for  foine  weeks,  and  the  patient  muft  both  drink 
and  bathe. 


The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  propet  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water  grueh 
If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  rhay  be  in- 
creafed.  A.  very  obftinate  jaundice  has  been  cured  , 
by  fwallowing  raw  eggs. 

Persons  fubjeft  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  pofllble,  and  to  avoid  all  heating 
and  aftringeht  aliments* 


I . — I — . — - - ■ ■ , 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

OF  THE  DROPSY* 

The  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  th^ 
whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a colledlion  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  part  affefted,  as 
the  einafarca,  of*  a colleftion  of  water  under  the  fkin  3 
the  afciteSy  or  a colledlion  of  w'atcr  in  the  belly ; the 
. hydrops  pedicrisy  or  dropfy  of  the  brcafl  j the  hydros 
cephaluSy  or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &:c. 

CAUSES. The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an 

hereditary  difpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
drinking  ardent  fj^irits,  or  other  flrong  liquors.  It  is 
true  almoft  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 
a dropfy.  The  want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  com- 
mon caufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro- 
^ cccds 
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ceeds  from  exceffive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and 
copious  bleedings,  firong  purges  often  repeated,  fre- 
quent falivations,  &c.  The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuf- 
tomary  or  neceflary  evacuations,  as  the  menfesy  the 
hsemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewife 
caufe  a dropfy. 

I HAVE  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drinking 
, large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when 
the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low, 
damp,  or  marfiiy  fituation  is  likewife  a frequent 
caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafe  in  moift, 
flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  be  brought  on  by 
a long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet,  or  of  vifcous  aliment 
that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It  is  often  the  efle^l  of 
other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a fcirrhus  of  the 
liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea, 
a dyfentery,  an  empyema,  or  a confumption  of  the 
lungs.  In  Ihort,  whatever  obftrudls  the  perfpiration, 
or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may 
occaflon  a dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. andfarca  generally  begins 

with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
which,  for  fome  time,  difappears  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  prefled  v»?ith  the  finger,  will 
pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  occupies 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head. 
Afterwards  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the 
urine  is  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  thirft  great?  the 
body  is  bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  ob- 
ftrudled.  To  thefe  fucceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a flow 
wafting  fever,  and  a troublefome  cough.  This  lafl: 
is  generally  a fatal  fymptom,  as  it  fhews  that  the' 
lungs  are  affefted, 
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In  3.nafcUeSi  befides  the  above  fymptonns,  there  \% 
a fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluduation,  which 
may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on  one  fide, 
and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite. 
This  may  be  diftinguiftied  from  a tympany  by  the 
■weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by  the  fluduation. 
When  the  anafarca  and  afcites  are  combined,  the  cafe 
is  very  dangerous.  Even  a fimple  afcites  feldom  ad*- 
mits  of  a radical  cure,  Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  let  off  the  water  by  tapping,  which  Seldom  af- 
fords more  than  a temporary  relief. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  however  to 
hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given 
early.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular 
or  a fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufped 
that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifcera  are  un- 
found, there  is  great  ground  to  fear  that  the  confe- 
quences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mull  abftain,  as 

much  as  poflible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak 
and  watery  liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  third  with 
muftard-whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
forrel,  or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry, 
of  a ftimulating  and.  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread  j 
the  fiefh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roafted ; 
pungent  and  arom.atie..Yegetables,  as  garlic,  muftard, 
onions^  creffes,  horfe-radifl.!,- rocambole,  lhalot,  &g.- 
He  may  0:1  fp  eat;  fea-bifcuit  diptdn.  wine  or  a little 
brandy.  ..This  is  not  only  nourilhiiig,  but  tends  to 
quench  thirift.>  Some  have  been  adlually  cured  of  a 
dropfy  by. a.  total  abfiinence  from  all.  liquids,  and 

living  entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned- 
- ' ' above. 
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ibove.  If  the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  Spaw- 
vvater,  or  Rhenifh  wine-j  with  diuretic  medicines  in- 
fufed  in  it,  are  the  be  ft. 

Exercise  is  of  the  greafeft  importance  in  a dropfy* 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he 
ought  to  'continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can. 
If  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  muft  ride  on 
horfeback,  Or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the 
inotion  fo  much  the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  it. 
Idis  bed  ought  to  be  hard^  and  the  air  of  his  apart- 
ments warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives  in  a damp  country, 
he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a dry  one,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  into  a warmer  climate.  In  a word,  every 
method  Ihould  be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration, 
and  to  brace  the  folids.  For  this  purpofe  it  will  like- 
wife  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two  of 
three  times  a-day,  with  a hard  cloth,  of  the  flefti- 

brulh  ; and  he  ought  conftantiy  to  wear  flannel  next 
his  fkin. 


MEDICINE.- — If  the  patient  be  youngs  his 
conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
eidy,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomits, 
bnlk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  prorhote  a dif- 
tharge  byfweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm 
of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxy-^ 
J^el  of  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vomit.  This  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceflary,  three  or 
our  days  intervening  between  the  dofes.  The  pa- 
tient  muft  not  drink  much  after  taking  the  vomit, 
other  wile  he  deftroys  its  efFeft.  A cup  or  two  of 
camomi  e-tea  will  be  fufiicient  to  work  it  ofF. 
Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 

ays,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge;  Ja- 

^ ® lap 
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lap  in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  two 
drachms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be  made 
into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and 
taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  lefs  the  patient 
drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much  griped,  he 
may  take  now  and  then  a cup  of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed- 
time the  following  bolus : To  four  or  five  grains  of 
camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup 
of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle  fwcat, 
which  (hould  be  encouraged  by  drinking  now  and 
then  a fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the 
following  diuretic  infufion  may  likewife  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day. 

Take  juniper-berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe- 
radilb,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  afties  of  broom  half  a 
pound;  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifii  wine  or 
ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  drain  olF 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may 
life  the  decoftion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  I have  known  an  obftinate 
^nafarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  alhea  of  broom 

in  wine.  . 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 

dropfv,  if  the  conftitution  be  good  v but  when  the 
difealb  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
Hate  of  the  vifeera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  not 
to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ule  of  fuch  medicines 
as  promote  the  feoretions,  and  to  fupport  the  patient.. 

ftrength  by  Vv'arm  and  nourifhing  cordials.  ^ 

A HE* 
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The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre,  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  takir>g  a drachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  Ihe  had 
been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills 
is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it, 
with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  in 
a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water.  Ball  fays,  a laro-e 
fpoonful  ofunbruifed  muftard-feed  taken  every  night 
and  morning,  and  drinking  half  an  Englidi  pint  of 
the  decodion  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  after  it, 
has  performed  a cure,  after  other  powerful  medicines 
had  proved  ineffedual. 

I HAVE  fometimes  feen  good  effeds  from  cream 
of  tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges 
by  ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  lead  palliate,  if  it 
does  not  perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by 
taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and  may 
increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  ^^his  quantity  is  not 
however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  into  three 
or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decodlion  of  feneka-root,  as  dire6led  above;  or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpiric 
in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day.  To 
promote  a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  infufion 
of  the  London  hofpitals  will  likewife  be  beneficial. 

Take  of zedoary-root,  two  drachms;  dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 
drachm;  cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms;  fait 
of  wormwood,  a drachm  and  a half:  infufe  in  an 
Englilh  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock- wine,  and  when 
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fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine-glafs  of  it  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day^ 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged  5 
but  the  operator  muft  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incifions  too  deep}  they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  fkin,  and  efpecial  care  muft  be  taken, 
by  fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives,  to 
prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  afcites,  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  me- 
dicines, the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping. 
This  is  a very  fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and  would 
©ften  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time ; but 
if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the 
bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  leaking  in  water,  it  can 
hardly  be  expefled  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be 
procured*. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is 
to  be  put  on  a courle  of  ftrengthening  medicines ; as 
the  Peruvian  bark  j the  elixir  of  vitriol } warm  aro- 
matics, with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in 
wine,  and  fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and 
nourilhing,  fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning 
©f  die  Chapter;  and  he  fhould  take  as  much  exercife 
as  he  can  bear,  without  fatigue.  He  ftiould  wear 


* The'very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  moft  people, 
and  they  vvllli  to  try  every 'thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it. 
Thl^s  the  reafon  why  tapping  fo  feldom  fuccee'ds  to  our  wrlh.  I 
have  had  a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for 
federal  years,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as.  well  after  the 
operation  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  % died  at  laft  rather 

worn  out  by  age  than  by  the  difeafe.  ■ « 

..  " flannef 
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flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  make. daily  ufe  of  the 
flelh-brufh. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  GOUT. 

^T^HERE  is  no  difeafe  which  fhews  the  imper-: 
fedtion  of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the 
gout.  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from 
whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
it  muft  be  a5iive  and  temperate^ 

Thouxjh  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jed  to  itj  as  intenfe  ftudyj  too  free  an  ufe  of  acid 
liquorsj  night-watching;  grief  or  uneafinefs  of 
mind  ,*  an  obftrudion  or  defed  of  any  of  the  cuf- 
tomary  difcharges,  as  the  menfes,  fweating  of  the 
feet,  perfpiration,  ,&c. 

SYMPTOMS.—  ' —A  fit  of  the  gout  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of 
wind,  a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vo- 
mmng.  The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and  de- 
jedion  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the  limbs, 
wit  a fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  palling 
down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often  remarkably 
keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and  there  is  a flight 
pain  in  paffing  urine,  and  fometimes  an  involuntary 

e 3 Ihedding 
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fhedding  of  tears.  Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  ar6 
much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  fit  i and  fome  obferve,  that  as  is  the  fever 
which  ufhcrs  in  the  gout,  fo  will  the  fit  be ; if  the 
fever  be  Ihort  and  lharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewifej 
if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be 
fuch  alfo.  But  this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with 
refpeft  to  very  regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following 
manner : About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  fome- 
times  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or 
calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a 
fenfacion  as  if  cold  water  were  poured  upon  the 
part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fliivering,  with  fome 
deerree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  increafes,  and 
fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient 
feels  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part 
were  ftretched,  burnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn 
in  pieces,  &c.  The  part  at  length  becomes  fo  ex- 
quifitely  fenfible,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  to 
have  it  touched,  or  even  fuffer  any  perfon  to  walk 
acrofs  the  room, 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit : He  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 
to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little 
moifture.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afieep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firft  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which 
conftitutes  a fit  of  the  gout  j which  is  longer  or 
fhorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  ftrengtli,  the 
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feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body 
to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however  ge- 
nerally grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  dif- 
eafe  is  carried  ofFby  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other 
evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  happens  in  a few 
days;  in  others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  fome, 
months,  to  finifli  the  fit.  Thofe  whom  age  and 
frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated, 
fcldom  get  free  of  it  before  the  approach  of  fum- 
mer,  and  fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  ftiall  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  his 
diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a 
diluting  nature  j but  where  the  conftitution  is  weak, 
and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live  high, 
this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he 
mufl:  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take 
frequently  a cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  ge- 
nerous wine.  Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  perfpiration  without 
greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  better  if  a tea-fpoonful  of  fal  volatile  oleofum,  or 
fpirits  of  hartlhorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice 
a-day.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tinfture  of  guaiacum  in 
a large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will  greatly 
promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 

E e 4 
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As  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  diA^. 
charging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpirationj  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affeded  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
ibould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
iafl;  is  mofl:  readily  obtained,  and  Teems  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of 
Lancafhire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  fpecific  in  the 
gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity  of  it  about  the 
leg  and  foot  affected,  and  cover  it  with  a fkin  of  Toft 
drefled  leather.  This  they  fufter  to  continue  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  fpmetimes  for  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I 
never  knew  any  external  application  anfwer  fo  well. in 
the  gout.  I have  often  feen.  it  applied  when  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  vio- 
lent pain,  and'haye  found  all  thefe  fympioms  relieved 
by  it  in  a few  days.  The  wool  vyhich  they  ufe 
generally  greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  Th§y 
chufe  the  fofteft  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or 
never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

Thp  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  rha.t  affefls  the 
mind  difturbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications 
that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be'  avoided  as  death,. 
They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a 
fafer  to  a more  dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it 
often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  Nature’s  method  of  removing  fornething 
that  mierht  prove  defliruiflive  ;o  the  body,  and  all  that 
we  can  do,  with  fafecy,  is  to  promote  her  intentions,^ 
and  to  affift  her  in. expelling  the  enemy  iri  her  own 
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way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  llool,  &c.  are  like*? 
wife  to  be  ufed  with  caution  j they  do  not  remove  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fanietimes  by  weakening 
the  patient  prolong  the  fit ; But,  where  the  conftU 
tution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative 
jnedicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  Ihorten  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether  3 but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life 
itfelf  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon 
whyfo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed 
for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have  loft  their 
lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to 
ftop  the  fmall'pox  from  rifing,  and  to  drive  them 
into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty 
matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the  extremities. 
The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort  of  nature  to  free  her- 
felf  from  an  offending  caufe  as  the  former,  and  ought 
equally  to  be  promoted. 

When-  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fyrnp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward 
the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tindlure  of  rhubarb, 
or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He  Ihonld 
alfo  drink  a weak  infufipn  of  ftomachic  bitters  in  ’ 
foaall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinna- 
mon. 
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mon,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The 
diet  at  this  time  Ihould  be  light,  but  nourifhing, 
and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback, 
or  in  a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  dif- 
order,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  Ihould  return,  lefs 
fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by 
medicine.  I have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept 
off  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
aftringent  medicines  j but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I had 
occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly, 
and,  to  all  appearance  for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the 
gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude, 
that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome  conftitutions,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leflen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger 
in  following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe  j and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  fuch  a courfe 
have  reafon  to  expe(Sl  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  firft  place,  ««/- 
verjal  temperance.  In  the  next  pl&ct fufficient  exercife  *. 

* Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mufcular  extreife. 
This  fecret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celfus,  who  flrongly  recom- 
mends that  mode  of  cure  ; and  whoever  will  fubmit  to  it,  in  tho 
fulleft  extent,  may  expea  to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advan- 
tages. 
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By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  a nin- 
dolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  Thefc 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes, 
are  alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper 
to  avoid  night  ftudies,  and  all  intenfe  thought.  The 
fupper  Ihould  be  light,  and  taken  early.  All  ftrong 
liquors,  efpecially  generous  wines  and  four  punch, 
are  to  be  avoided. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of  mag- 
Tiefta  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and 
autumn  ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic  bit- 
ters, as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of 
gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a deco6lion  of 
burdock  root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of 
any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
March  and  Oftober  twice  a-day.  An  iflue  or  per- 
petual blifter  has  a great  tendency  to  prevent  the 
gout.  If  thefe  were  more  generally  ufed  in  the 
decline  of  life,  they  would  not  only  often  prevent  the 
gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can 
afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from 
bathing  and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes 
digeftion  and  invigorates  the  habit. 

• Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during 
regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extre- 
mities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  pro- 
per applications,  to  recal  and  fix  it,  become  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  When  the  gout  affefts  the  head, 
the  pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,.  and  the  fwelling  difap- 
pears,  while  either  fevcre  head-ach,  drowfinefs,  tremr 
bling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come  on.’ 

Whea 
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When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  oppreffion,  witfi 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue,  If  it  at-* 
tacks  the  ftomach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigaftric  region,  and  total  lofs 
of  ftrength,  will  fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  muft  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
muft  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies,  Bliftering-plafters 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo 
neceffary,  and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  molt  part,  if  there 
be  any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  fhould  be  very 
careful  not  tP  catch  cold. 

If  it  attacks  the  ftomach  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
rnofl  y^arm  cordials  are  necelTary  j as  ftrong  wine 
boiled  pp  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices ; cinnamon- 
water  j peppermint-water  j.  and  even  brandy  or  rum, 
The  patient  ffiould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to, 
promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  j and  if 
he  fliould  be  troubled  with  a naufea,  or  inclination 
to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camorpile-tea,  or  any  thing 
that  will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of^ 
deco6lion  of  marfh-mallovvs,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter 
ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate. 
If, the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  decodtion. 

Persons' who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very 

attentive  to- any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them 

about 
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about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  expeft  a 
return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many  other  dif- 
orders,  and  by  being  miflaken  for  them,  and  treated 
irhpToperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe> 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  frorril 
their  conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon 
to  expeft  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumfpeft 
■with  regard  to  its  firfl:  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by 
•wrong  conduct  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted 
from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a 
chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented' with  head-achs, 
coughs,  pains  of  the  ftOmach  and  inteftinesj  and  to 
fall,  at  laft,  a vidim  to  its  attack  upon  fome  of  the 
jpnore  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  rheumatism. 

This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout. 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain, 
and  is  fonrietimes  attended  with  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  It  is  mofl:  common  in  the  fpriiig,  and  to-^ 
wards  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftinguifhed 
into  acute  and  chronic  i or  the  rheumatifm  with  and 
without  a fever. 

♦CAUSES. The  caufes  of  a I'heurnatifm  are 

frequently  the  fame  as  thofe“of  an  inflarrtmatory  fe- 
ver; an  obftruded  perfpiration,  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  ftroDg  liquors,  and  the  like.  'Sudden  changes 
of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitiohs  from  heat  to 
cold,  are  very  apt  tooccafion  the  rheumatifm.  The 
moft  extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever 
faw,  where  almoft  every  joint  of  the  body  was  dif- 
’ torted^' 
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tor  ted,  was  in  a man  who  ufed  to  work  one  part  of 
the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 
water.  Very  obftinate  rheumatifms  have  likewife 
been  brought  on  by  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  it, 
allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The  fame 
efFeds  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling 
in  the  night, 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
excelTive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary 
difeharges.  It  is  often  the  effed  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours  j as  the  feurvy,  the  lues 
venerea,  obftinate  autumnal  agues, 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfliy 
countries.  It  is  moft  common  amongft  the  poorer 
fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low  damp 
houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  unwholefome  food,  which 
contains  but  little  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafily  di- 
gefted. 

SYMPTOMS.— The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 
monly begins  with  wearinefs,  Ihivering,  a quick 
pulfe,  reftleflhefs,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
.fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  leaft  motion.  Thefe 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affeded 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in 
this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as 
in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam- 
matory fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding 
is  neceflfary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  likewife  to 
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J)c  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cool  opening 
liquors;  as  decoftions  of  tamarinds,  cream  tartar 
whey,  fenna  tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet  fhould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confifting  chiefly  of 
roafled  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  v/eak  chicken  broth. 
After  the  feverifli  fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain 
ftill  continues,  the  patient  muft:  keep  his  bed,  and 
take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpiration  ; as  wine- 
whey,  with  fpiritus  Mindereriy  &c.  He  may  likewife 
take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a cup  of  wine- 
whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder. 

Warm  batRing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  exceeding  good  effeft.  The  patient  may 
either  be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affedled. 
Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold 
after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
ftioulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  moft  fubjed  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  ex- 
tremely obftinate,  and  fomctimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  Ihould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubftances,  a» 
ftewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe- 
berries  boiled  in  milk,  is  moft  proper.  Arbuthnot 
fays,  " If  there  be  afpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheu- 
iriatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey and  adds,  « That  he 

knew 
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knew  aperfon  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe>.who  could  nevgf 
be  cured  by  any  other  method  but  a diet  of  whey 
and  bread,’*  He  iikewife  fays,  **  That  cream  of 
tartar  in  water  gruel,  taken  for  feveral  daysi  will  eafe 
rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  I have  often 
experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  direfted. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly 
mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  Iikewife  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  volatile  tindure  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  bed- 
time, in  wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the  patient’s 
ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted 
for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At  the  fame 
time  leeches  or  a bliftering-plafler  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  affeded.  What  I have  generally  found  an- 
fwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in  obftinate  fixed 
rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm  plafter* , I have  llke- 
wife  known  'a  plafter  of  Burgundy  pitch  worn  for 
fome  time  on  the  part  affeded  give  great  relief  in 
rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Alexander 
of  Edinburgh,  fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  ob- 
ftinate rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  part  affeded 
with  tindure  of  cantharides.  When  the  common 
tindure  did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double  or 
treble  ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affeded  is 
Iikewife  often  very  beneficial,  and  is  greatly  prefer- 
able to  the  application  of  leeches* 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  ftill  to  be 

* See  Appendix,  Warm  Placer < 

« perfifted 
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perfifted  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjeft  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately affefted  with  the  difeafe  or  not.  The  chronic 
rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  refpeft, 
that  the  mofl;  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  is  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from  the 
diforder. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derbyfiiire.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  knowledge, 
cured  very  obftinatc  rheurnatifms,  and  are  always 
fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm 
is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is 
not  feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrowgate  waters  and  thofe 
of  Moffat  are  proper.  They  fliould  iikewife  be  drank 
and  ufed  as  a warm  bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm. One  of  the  beft  is  the  white  muftard.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  thp  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or  final} 
wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  Iikewife  of  great  ufe  in 
this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wina  or  ale,  or 
dranlc  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy,  camomile, 
and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  beneficial,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No  benefit  however  is 
to  be  expeded  from  thefe,  unlefs  they  be  taken 
for  a confiderable  time.  Excellent  medicines  are 
often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  they  do  not 
perform  an  immediate  cure  j whereas  nothing  would 
be  more  certain  than  their  effed,  were  they  duly 
perfifted  in.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of 
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medicines  is  one  reafon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo 
feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  riding 
on  horfeback,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  flcin, 
[flfues  are  likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic 
cafes.  If  the  pain  afFedts  the  (houlders,  an  iflfue 
may  be  made  in  the  arm  j but  if  it  affedls  the  loins, 
it  fliould  be  put  in  the  leg,  or  thigh. 

Persons  affliaed  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjeft 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  bell  medicines  in  this 
cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may 
cither  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  wine  j and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glalfes 
of  it  taken  daily,  as  fliall  be  found  necelTary  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the 
bark  itfelf  proves  fufficiently  purgative,  the  rhubarb' 
may  be  omitted." 

Such  as  are  fubjedl  to  frequent  attacks  of  the 
rheumatifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warmi 
fituatVon,  to  avoid  the  - night-air,  wet  clothes,  andl 
wet  feet,  as  much  as  poffible.  Their  clothing  fliould 
be  warmq  and  they  fliould  wear  flannel  next  their 
-(kin,  and  make  frequent  ufe  of  the  flefh-brufli. 

; f'  ■-> 
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OF  THE  SCURVY 


HIS  dlfeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 


countries,  ^fpecially  in  low  damp  fituations, 
near  large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  dif- 
pofition,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal 
to  failors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  Ibips  that 
are  not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on 
board,  or  where  cleanlinefs  is  negledled. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies  • 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree^  What  is 
called  the  land  fcurvy,  however,  is  feldom  attended 
with  thofe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  w'e 
prefume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercife,  and  the  unwholefome  food  eat  by  failors 
on  long  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in 
the  difeafe. 

CAUSES. The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moifl:  air;  by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  or  fmoke-dried 
provifions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of 
digeftion,  and  affords  little  nourifhment.  It  may 
alfo  proceed  from  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations; as  the  menfesy  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  &c. 
It  is  fometimes  owing  to  a hereditary  taint,  in  which 
cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent  diforder. 
Grief,  fear,  and  other  deprefling  paflions,  have  a 
great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  dif- 
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eafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to 
neglect  of  cleanlinefsi  bad  clothing  5 the  want  of 
proper  exercile;  confined  air;  unwholefome  food  j 
or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body,  or 
vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  may  be  known 

Fy  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,^and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion  j rottennefs  of  the 
gums,'  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighteft  touch; 
a linking  breach  i frequent  bleeding  at  thenofe; 
crackling  of  the  joints ; difficulty  of  walking ; fome- 
times  a fwelling  and  fometimes  a falling  away  of  the 
kgs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow,  or  violet-^ 
coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of  a pale  or 
leaden  colour.  As  the  djfeafc  advances,  other  fymp- 
toiins  come  on;  as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  haemor- 
rhages, or  difeharges  of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  The  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers,  pains  in  various 
parts,  efpecially  about  the  bread,  dry  fcaly  eruptions 
all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  lad  a wading  or  hecffic 
fever  comes  on,  and  the  miferable  patient  is  often 
carried  off  by  a dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropfy, 
the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of  fome 
of  the  bowels. 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this 

difeafe  but  by  purfuing  a plan  directly  oppofite  to 
that  which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated 
date  of  the  humours,  occafioned  by  errors  m 
diet,  air,  or  exercife;  and  this  cannot  be  removed 
but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  ar- 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 
^amp,  or  confined  air,  he  Ibould  be 
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foon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentary  life,  or  depreffing 
pafllons,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  moll:  take 
daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he  can  bear, 
and  his  mind  fhould  be  diverted  by  cheerful  com-^- 
pany  and  other  amufements.  Nothing  has  a greater 
tendency  either  to  prevent,  or  remove  this  difeafe, 
than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour.  But 
this,  alas  ! is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfous  afflicted  with 
thefeurvyi  they  are  generally  furly,  peevifh,  and 
morofei 

When  the  feurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long 
bfe  of  falted  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet 
confining  chiefly  of  frelh  vegetables  j as-  oranges^ 
applesj  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-crefliesi 
feurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefh  beer  or 
cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a feurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced  j but  to 
have  this  effeft,  they  muft  be  perfifted  in  for  a con-^ 
fiderable  time.  When  frefh  vegetables  cannot  be 
obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufedj 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  mull  be  had 
to  the  chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and 
drink  (hould  in  this  cafe  be  fharpened  with  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpiric  of 
fea-falt. 

These  things  however  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  feurvy j for  which  reafon  fea-faring 
people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in 
plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofebernes, 
and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time 
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by  picklingt  prefervingy  &c.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the 
chymical  acids,  recommended  above,  which  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be  ufed.  We 
have  reafon  to  believe,  if  fhips  were  well  ventilated, 
had  good  ftore  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  &c.  laid  in, 
and  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and 
warmth,  that  failors  would  be  the  moft  healthy 
people  in  the  world,  and  would  feldom  fuffer  cither 
from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers,  which  are  fo  fatal 
to  that  ufeful  fet  of  men  ; but  it  is  too  much  the  tem- 
per of  fuch  people  to  defpife  all  precaution  j they 
will  not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it  overtakes  them, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are 
fpeaking  ofj  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  themj  and  no  man  ought 
to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe 
articles  fecured. 

I HAVE  often  fcen  very  extraordinary  effedbs  in  the 
land-fcurvy  from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of 
Nature  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  proper- 
ties, which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  fit  for  reftorirlg 
a decayed  conftitution,  and  removing  that  particular 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  which  feems  to  confti- 
tute  the  very  cflence  of  the  fcurvy,  and  many  other 
difeafes.  But  people  defpife  this  wholefome  and 
nourilhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and  devour 
with  greedinefs,  flefh,  and  fermented  Jiquors,  while 
milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs,  i 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-milk.  When  thefe'cannot  be  had,  found  cy- 
der, perry,  or  fpruce-beer;^  may  be.ufcd.  Wort  has 
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likewife  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  thefcurvy, 
and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the 
longe/l  voyage,  A decodlion  of  the  tops  of  the 
fpruce  fir  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in 
the  quantity  of  an  Englifli  pint  twice  a-day.  Tar- 
v.'ater  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  decoc- 
tions of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables ; as 
fnrfaparilla,  marflt-mallow  roots,  &c.  Infufions  of 
the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lefier  centaury, 
marlh-trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I have 
feen  the  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the 
juice  of  the  laft-mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with 
good  cffeft  in  thofe  foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with 
which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

Harrowgate- water  is  certainly  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  the  land-fcury.  I have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  con- 
duion  by  this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate-water may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpe- 
cially  with  a view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking- 
the  lulphur-water,  which,  though  ic  fharpens  the 
appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion. 

A SLIGHT  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  oft  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter- 
orange,  or  a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affe<5ls  the 
gums  only,  this  pradlice,  if  continued  for  fome  time, 
will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would  however  re- 
commend the  bitter-orange  as  greatly  preferable  to 
lemon ; it  feems  to  be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not 
near  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftomach.  Perhaps  our  own 
fbrrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of  them, 
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All  kinds  of  fallad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eat  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce, 
parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifh,  dandelion,  &c.'^  It  is 
arnazing  to  fee  how  foon  frefh  vegetables  in  the 
fpring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foul- 
nefs  which  is  upon  .their  fkins.  It  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  their  efFefts  would  be  as  great  upon  the 
human  fpecies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity 
for  a fulficient  length  of  time. 

I HAVE  fometimes  feen  good  effefts  in  fcorbutic 
complaints  of  very  long  (landing,  from  the  ufe  of  a 
deco6lion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually 
made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  frefli  root  in  fix 
Englifh  pints  of  water,  till  about  one-third  of  it 
be  tonfumed.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a 
whole  pint  of  the  deco6lion  every  day.  But  in  all  the 
cafes  where  I have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was 
made  much  ftronger,  and  drank  in  larger  quantities. 
The  fafeft  way,  however,  is,  for  the  patient  to  begin 
with  fmall  dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  in  ftrength 
and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  llomach  will  bear  it.  It 
niuft  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time.  I have  known 
feme  take  it. for  many  months,  and  have  been  told 
of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years,  before 
they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who,  never- 
thelefs,  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  Leprosv,  which  was  lo  common  in  this 
country  long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to 
the  fcurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now, 
may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating 
more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 
upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  ufing  lefs  faked 
meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed, 
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&c. — For  the  cure  of  this  difeafc  we  would  recom- 
mend the  fame  courfc  of  diet  and  medicine  as  in  the 
feurvy.  ' • 
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This  difeafe  chiefly  affefts  the  glands,  efpccially 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of 
a fedentary  life  are  very  fubjedt  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  difeafes  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regi- 
men, but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  cold,  damp,  marJfhy  countries  are  moE  liable 
to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

a hereditary  taint,  from  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly 
parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured 
by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be 
alfedted  with  the  fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the 
humours,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mcafles,  &c.  External 
injuries,  as  blows,  bruifes,  and  the  like,  fometimes 
produce  fcrophulous  ulcers  ; but  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  when  this  happens,  that  there  has  been  a 
predifpofition  in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe.  In  Ihort, 
whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the 
folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcrophula;  as  the  want 
of  proper  exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined 
air,  unwholcfome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of 
poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negledl  of  clcan- 
iincfs,  &:c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  dif- 
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cafe  in  children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long 
wet  *. 

SYMPTOMS. At  firft  fmall  knots  appear 

under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a long  time 
•without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only 
difeharges  a thin  faniesy  or  watery  humour.  Other 
parts  of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as 
the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes,  breads,  &c- 
Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often 
affedts  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  ; and  I have  fre- 
quently feen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery  greatly  en- 
larged by  it. 

Those  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  rednefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  difeharge 
good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure. 
The  white  fwellings  of  the  joints  feem  likewife  to  be 
of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a 
fuppuration,  and  when  opened  they  only  difeharge  a 
thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more  general  fymptom  of  the 
fcrophula  than  a fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

■ REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  m a 

great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
generous  and  nourifiiing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
tnd  of  eafy  digeftion  j as  well  fermented  bread,  made 
of  found  grain,  the  fieffi  and  broth  of  young  animals, 
with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  generous  wine,  or 
good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not 

The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail 
in  large  manufafturing  to\yns,  where  people  live  gro  s,  an 
fedentary  lives. 
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too  cold,  and  the,  patient  fhould  take  as  mtich  -ex- 
ercife  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. Children  who  have  enough  of  exereife  are  fel- 
dorn  troubled  with  the  fcrophula. 

MEDICINE.— —The  vulgar  are  remarkably  cre- 
dulous with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula,  many 
of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touchy 
that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is,  we  know 
but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail,  fuperftition 
always  comes'  in  their  place,  .fdence  it  is,  that  in 
difeafes  which  are  the  moft  difficult  to  underftand, 
we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft  number  of  mi- 
raculous cures  being  performed.  Here,  however, 
the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  fcrophula^ 
at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  itfelfj  and, 
if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about  this  time, 
the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  Nature, 
w'ho^  is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame  way  the  in- 
fignificant  noftrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often 

gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuilom 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong.pur* 
ptive  medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  muft  be  purged  off,  without  con- 
fidering,  that  thefe  purgatives  incrcafe  the  debility 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been  found, 
that  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  for  fome  time, 
efpecially  with  fea-water,  has  a good  effed  i but  this 
ffiould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in  fuch 
procure  one,  or  at  moft  two  ftools 

•Bathing 
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Bathing  in  the  fait  water  has  likewife  a very  good 
cfFedt,  efpccially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  fait  water,  and  drinking 
it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  When  fait  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frelh  water,  and  his 
body  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water, 
or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter. 
To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  may 
be  given,  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  or  five  times  a- 
day.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance, 
may  ufe  the  decodlion  made  in  the  following  manner: 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  anEnglifh 
quart  of  water  to  a pint;  towards  the  end  half  an 
ounce  of  diced  liquorice-root,  and  a handful  of  rai- 
fins  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the  decoc- 
tion lefs  difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of 
the  bark.  The  liquor  mufl:  be  drained,  and  two, 
three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  given  three  times  a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially 
the  latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the 
fcrophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  and  mud  be  ufed  for  a con^ 
fiderable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advan- 
tage in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general 

u rule. 
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rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  moft  proper  before  there 
are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes  j the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and  a de- 
gree of  he£lic  fever  j and  the  hemlock  in  old  in- 
veterate cafes,  approaching  to  the  fcirrhous  or  can- 
cerous (late.  Either  the  extract  or  the  frefli  juice  of 
this  plant  may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  muft  be  fmall  at 
firft,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  ftomach  is 
able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before 
the  tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to 
it,  unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it 
■warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  drelTed  with 
fome  digeftive  ointment.  What  I have  always  found 
to  anfwer  beft,  was  the  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
about  a fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
precipitate  of  mercury.  The  fore  may  be  dreflfed 
with  this  twice  a-day  j and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and 
does  not  digefl:  well,  a larger  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance  to  get 
well  J but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all 
probability  he  never  will.  , 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for 
which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying 
into  families  affedted  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula,  we 
muff  refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing, 
the  beginning  of  the  book, 

OF 
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Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infectionj  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefh  air,  and  wholeibme  diet. 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules, 
firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers  j afcer- 
' wards  it  affedts  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  Thefe 
puftules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  patient  is  warm  a-bed,  or  fits  by  the 
fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  fkin  is  covered  with  large 
blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white 
fcurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the  dry 
itch,  and  is  the  moft  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  neglecl,  or  improper  treat- 
ment. If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  j and,  if  it  be 
fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it 
mayoccafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  or 
other  internal  diforders. 

The  belt  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  ful- 
phur,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. The  parts  moft  affecfted  may  be  rubbed 
with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  two 
ounces  j crude  fal  ammoniac  finely  powdered  two 
drachms  J hog’s  lard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  If  a 
fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  eflTence  of  lemon  be 
added,  it  will  entirely  take  aw'ay  the  difagreeable 
fmcll.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this  may  be 
rubbed  upon  the  extremities,  at  bed-time,  twice  or 
^thrice  a-week,  It  is  feldom  neceffary  to  rub  the  whole 
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bodyj  but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at 
once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too 
many  pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge 
or  two.*^  It  w'ill  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of 
it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the 
flower  of  brirriftone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little 
treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  He  fhould  beware  of  catching  cold,  Ihould. 
wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and  take  every  thing 
warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought 
to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  ufing  the  ointment ; and 
fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs 
they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimftone,  and  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  otherwife  they  will  communicate 
the  infeftion  anew 

I NEVER  knew  brimflone,  when  ufed  as  direfted 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch ; and  1 have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will  fail ; 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs 
negleded,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  returns. 
I’he  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above  will  gene- 
rally be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  one  perfon  j but,  if 
any  fymproms  of  the  difeafe  fliould  appear  again,  the 

* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves  that,  though  this  difeafe  may 
feem  trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  arrny  that  is  more  trouble- 
fome  to  cure,  as  the  infection  often  lurks  in  clothes,  &c.  and 
breaks  out  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time.  The  fame  incon- 
veniency  occurs  in  private  families,  unlefs  particular  regard  is 
paid  to  the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  which  lall  is 
by  no  means  an  eafy  operation. 
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medicine  may  be  repeated.  It  is  both  more  fafe  and 
efficacious  when  perafted  in  for  a confiderable  time, 
than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied  at  once.  As 
moft  people  diflike  the  Imell  of  lulphur,  they  may 
life,  in  its  place,  the  powder  of  white  hellebore  roof, 
made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the  fame  manner,  which 
will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they' 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch  *,  as  the  ftoppage  of 
'thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many 
of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable, 
have  a near  refemblance  to  this  difeafej  and  1 have 
often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rubbed  with 
greafy  ointments  that  made  thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fud- 
denly  in,  which  Nature  had  thrown  out  to  preferve 
the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome  other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool-hardy 
as  to  w'affi  the  parts  affefled  with  a ftrong  folution  of 
the  corrofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial 
ointment,  without  taking  the  lead  care  either  to  avoid 
cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regi- 
men. The  confequences  of  fuch  condudl  may  be 
eafily  gueffied.  I have  known  even  the  mercurial 
girdles  produce  tragical  effiedts,  and  would  advile 
every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health,  to  beware  how 
he  ufes,  them.  Mercury  ought  never  to  be  ufed  as 
a medicine  without  the  greateft  care.  Ignorant  people 
look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm,  without  , 
confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing  - 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 

vermin  i yet  it  is  unneceffary  for  either : The  for- 
mer 
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mer  may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur, 
and  the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

Those  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  beware  of  infe6led  perfons,  to  ufe  whole- 
fome  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 

The  afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  fel- 
dom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  mod  liable  to  it.  It  is  diilinguifhed  into 
the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous.  The 
former  is  attended  with  expe6loration  or  fpitring;  but 
in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits,  unleis  fometimes 
a little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

Causes. The  afthma  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  formation 
of  the  bread  j the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken 
into  the  lungs  j violent  exercife,  efpecially  running; 
the  obdru(dion  of  cudomary  evacuations,  as  the 
menfes,  haemorrhoids,  &c.  the  fudden  retroceffion 

* The  itch  is  now  by  cleanline/s  baniflied  from  every  genteel 
family  in  Britain.  It  ftiil  however  prevails  among  the  poorer  fort 
ofpeafantsin  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufadlurers  in  England. 
Thefe  are  not  only  fafficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  alive, 
but  to  fpread  the  infedlion  among  others.  It  were  to  be  withed 
that  fome  efteftual  method  could  bedeviled  for  extirpating  it  al- 
together. Several  country  clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  get- 
ting fuch  as  were  infefted  cured,  and  ftrongly  recommending  an 
attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  banilhed  the  itch  entirely  out 
of  their  parilhes.  Why  might  not  others  do  the  fame  f 
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of  the  gout,  or  ftriking  in  of  eruptions,  as  thefmall- 
pox,  meafles,  &c.  violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  as 
fudclen  fear,  or  furprife.  .In  a word,  the  difcafe  may 
proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either  impedes  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  prevents 
their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An  aflhma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a kind  of  wheezing  noil'e.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great  that  the  patient 
is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  ered  pollute,  otherwife  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A fit  or  paroxylm  of 
the  ailhma  generally  happens  after  a perfon  has  been 
expofed  to  cold  eallerly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad 
in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got  wet,  or  continued 
long  in  a damp  place  under  ground,  &c. 

The  ftaroxyl'm  is  coi,Hrncnly  uflrered  in  with  lift- 
leffinefs,  want  of  deep,  hoarlenefs,  a cough,  belching 
of  wind,  a lenle  of  heavinefs  about  the  breall,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever, 
pain  of  the  head,  licknefs  and  naufea,  great  opprcffion 
of  the  bread:,  palpitation  of  the  heart  a weak,  and. 
fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of 
tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow 
worfe  towards  night  j the  patient  is  eafier  when  up, 
than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defirous  of  cool  air. 

regimen. The  food  ought  to  be  light, 

and  of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  roafted,  and  the  flelh  of  ypun.g  animals  to 
that  of  old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to 
fwell  in  the  domach,  is  to  be  avoided."  Light  pud- 
dings, white  br9ths,  andjipe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or, 

roaded,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds. 

, . . ‘ elpecially 
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fcfpecially  malt-liquor, are  hurtful.  The  patientfhould 
feat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at  all,  and 
fhouki  hever  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  long  coHive.,  His 
clothing  fhoiild  be  warm,  efpecially  in  the  wincer- 
feafon.  As  all  diforders  of  the  bread  are  much  re- 
lieved by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  a flaiincl  fliirt  or  waiftcoat,  and  thick 
Ihoes,  will  be  of  fingular  fervice; 

But  hothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  adhma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic  people 
can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a large 
town,  or  thefliarp,  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly 
country;  a medium  therefore  between  thefe  is  to  be 
chofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often  better 
than  at  a diftance,  provided  the  patient  be  retnoVed 
fb  far  as  not  to  be  affedled  by  the  fmoke.  Some  afth- 
matic  patients  indefed  breath  eafier  in  town  than  in 
the  country ; but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in 
towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Afthmatic  perfons 
who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought,  at  lead, 
to  deep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great 
fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into 
a warmer  clim'ate.  Many  adhmatic  perfons  who  can- 
not live  in  Britain,  enjoy  Very  good  health  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

ExERcrsE  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  adhma,  as  it  promotes  the  digedion,  preparation 
o the  blood,  &c.  The  blood  of  adhmatic  perfons  is 
feldom  ^diily  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  aflion  of 
the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon  fuch  people 
oug  .t  daily  to  take  as  much  exerdfe,  either  on  foot, 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear, 
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MEDICINE. Almofl;  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  requires 
the  greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often  proves 
fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  parojcyim  or  fit,  the  body  is 
generally  bound;  a purging  glyfter,  with  a folution 
of  afafoetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  adminiftered, 
and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  ought  to 
be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth.  Bleeding,  unlefs 
extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould  forbid  it,  is 
highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent  fpafm  about  the 
bread:  or  ftomach,  warm  fomentations,  or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  affected,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies 
of  the  feet.  The  patient  nnufl  drink  freely  of  diluting 
liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinfture 
of  caftor  and  of  faffron  mixed  together,  in  a cup  of 
valerian-tea,  tv/ice  or  thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a 
vomit  has  a very  good  effect,  and  fnatches  the  pa- 
tient, as  it  were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This  how-r 
ever  will  be  more  fafe  after  other  evacuations  have 
been  premifed.  'A  very  ftrong  infufion  of  roafted 
coffee  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in  an  afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moifl  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote 
expeftoration  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed ; as 
the  fyrup  of  fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  fuch 
like.  A common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  oxy- 
mel  of  fquills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantify  of 
cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
through  the  day,  and  four  or  five  pill$,  made  of 
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equal  parts  of  afafcetida  and  gum-ammoniac,  at 
bed-time  *. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpaf- 
modics  and  bracers  are  the  moft  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric 
elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fometimes 
found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in 
fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  (hort,  every  thing 
that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm,  may  be 
of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved  by 
the  ufe  of  affes  milk  j I have  likewife  known  cows 
milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a very  good 
effedt  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iffues  have 
a good  effedl ; they  may  either  be  put  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
lhall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the 
afthma,  but  in  moft  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are  ex- 
tremely proper.  They  are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious 
remedy  j and  though  they  do  not  always  cure  the  dif- 
eafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 

* After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  aether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a lit  of  the  afthma.  I have 
likewife  known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effefls  ; 
To  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac  add  two 
ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of  balfamic 
fyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this  two 
table-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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• CHAP.  XLI. 

• ,4 

OF  THE  APOPLEXT. 

T'HE  apoplexy  is  a fudden  Iqfs  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appear- 
ance dead  j the  heart  and  lungs  however  ftill  cpn- 
tinue  to  move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  ofteq 
fatal,  yet  jt  may  fpmetimes  be  removed  by  proper 
care.  It  chiefly  attacks  fedpntary  perfons  of  a grofs 
habit, .w’ho  ufe  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  arjd  indulge 
in  ftrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
mofl:  fubjecft  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  mofl:  in 
winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons,  and  very  low 
Pates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  ^n  apo- 

plexy is  a comprefTion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an 
excefs  of  blood,  or  a colletftion  of  watery  humours. 
The  former  is  called  afanguiney  and  the  latter  a ferous. 
apoplexy.  It  may.be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
increafes  the  circulation  towards  the  brain,  or  pre- 
vents the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  j as 
intenfe  Pudy  j violent  paffions*  } viewing  objedls 
for  a long  time  obliquely  ; wearing  any  thing  too 
tl^ht  about  the  neck ; a rich  and  luxurious  diet; 

* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  an,gcr.  was  feized  wi,tb. 
a fanguine  apoplexy.  She'at  firft.complained  of  exLieme  pain,  as 
if  daggers  had  been  thruji  ihroufh  her  head,  as  Jhe  expreffcd  it. 
AftferWards  flie  became  comatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very  low,  and 
was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacua- 
tions, file  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight  When  her  head 
was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  in 
th.e  left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
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fuppreffion  of  urine;  fufFerlng  the  body  to  cool  fud- 
denly  after  having  been  greatly  heated;  continuing 
long  in  a warm  bath;  the  exceflive  ufe  of  fpiceries, 
or  high-feafoned  food  ; excefs  of  venery ; the  fudden 
ftriking  in  of  any  eruption  ; fuffering  ilTues,  fetons, 
&c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation  ; a mercurial  falivation  pufhed 
too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or 
bruifes  on  the  head;  long  expofure  to  exceflive 
cold;  poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The 

ofual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain 
and  fwimming  of  the  head;  lofs  of  memory  ; drow- 
f^nefs;,  noife  in  the  ears;  the  night-mare  ; a fpon- 
taneous  fliix  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration. 
When  perfons  of  an  apopleftic  make  pbferve  thefe 
fymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of 
a fit,  and  Ihould  endeavour  to  prevent  It  by  bleed- 
ing, a (lender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  coyntenanfe  appears  florid,  the 
face  is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood- veffels, 
efpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; 
the  pulfe  beats  ftrong ; the  eyes  are  prominent  and 
fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed 
with  a fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine 
are  often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is 
fometimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  muft'be 
taken  to  leffsn  ;he  force  of  the  circulation  towards 
the  head.  The  patient  Ihpuld  be  kept  perfedUy  eafy 
and  cool.  His  head  fhould  be  raifed  pretty  high, 
and  his  feet  fuffered  to  hang  down,  His  clothes 
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ought  to  be  loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and 
frefh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters 
fhould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the 
motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities  will 
be  retarded.  As  Toon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a 
proper  pofture,  he  fhould  be  bled  freely  in  the  neck 
or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A laxative 
clyfler,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefli  butter, 
and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may 
be  adminiftered  every  two  hours  j and  bliftering- 
plaflers  applied  betwixt  the  flioulders,  and  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs. 

As  loon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,'  as  a decoftion 
of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar-whey,  or 
common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  diflblved  in  it. 
Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s 
falts,  manna  difiblved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the 
like.  All  fpirits  and  other  ftrong  liquors  are  to  be 
avoided.  Even  volatile  falts  held  to  the  nofe  do 
mifehief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not 
to  be  giveh,  nor  any  thing  that  may  increafe  the 
motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

'*■  In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
tlie  fame,  only  the  pul fe  is  hot  fo  ftrong,  the  coun- 
tenance is  lefs  forid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceffary  here,  as.  in  the  former 
cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafetj!''  a;nd  advantage,  but  fhould  not  be  re- 
peated. The  patient  rfibuld  be  placed  in  the  fame 
poflure  as  directed  above,  and  ffiould  have  bliftering- 

plafters 
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plaftcrs  applied,  and  receive  opening  clyfters  in  the 
fame  manner.  Purges  here  arc  likewife  neceflary, 
and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong  balm-tea.  If  he 
be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
drinking  fmtall  wine- whey,  or  an  infufion  of  carduus 
benedidlus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a confide*- 
rable  time,  has  often  carried  off  a ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apopleftic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  necefiary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  difeharged  the  poifon  in 
this  way. 

Persons  of  an  apopledtic  make,  or  thofe  who 
have  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare 
and  flender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpiceries, 
and  high-feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to 
guaid  againft  all  violent  paflions,  and  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fhould  be 
fliaved,  and  daily  wafiied  with  cold  water.  The  feet 
ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  never  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue long  wet.  The  body  muft  be  kept  open  either 
by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may  be  let 
every  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  fiiould  by  no  means 
' be  negleded  j but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  modera- 
tion. Nothing  has  a more  happy  effba  in  prevent- 
ing an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  ilfues  or  fetonsj 
great  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them 
to  dry  up,  without  opening  others  in  their  ftead. 
Apopieeftic  perfons  ought  never  to  go  to  reft  with  a 
u ftomach,  or  to  lie  with  their  heads  low,  or  wear 
any  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

OF  COSTIVENE.SS,  AND  O T H E H, 
affections  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

WE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftric- 
dons  of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms 
pf  difeafes,  as  of  the  cholic,  the  iliac  pafiion,  &c. 
but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  (tools 
vhich  fornetimes  happens,  and  which  in  fpme  parti- 
cular conftitutions  may  occafion  dileafes. 

Costiveness  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors;  too  much 
exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback  : It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  a long  ufe  of  co(d  infipid  food,  which 
does  not  fufficiently  (limulate  the  inteftines.  Some- 
times it- is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defeending  to  the 
inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice;  and  at  other  times  it 
proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines  themfeNes, 
asapalfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumprs.,  a col^  dry  ftate 
of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Excessive  coftiyenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochon- 
driac aW  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind,  and 
other  grievous  fymptoms.  ..  Some  people  however 
can  bear  collivenefs  to  a great  degree.  I know  per- 
fons who' enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go 
to  ftool  above  once  a-week,  and  others  not  above 

once  a-fortnight. 
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Persons  who  are  generally,  cofHve  fhould  live 
upon  a moiftenlng  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or 
boiled  apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels 
with  currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like. 
Broths  with  fpin'agc,  leeks,  and  other  fofc  pot-herbs, 
are  likewife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought 
to  be  eat.  No  perfon  troubled  with  coftivenefs 
fhould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially  that  which  is 
made  of  fine  fiour.  The  befl:  bread  for  keeping  the 
body  foluble  is  what  in.  fome  parts  of  England  they 
call  mcjlin.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cultomed  to  it. 

COSTIVBNESS  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the 
perfpiration ; as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long 
a- bed,  &c.  Intenfe  thought,  and  a fedentary  life, 
are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  ex- 
cretions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  with- 
out doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  fpfightly  temper 
qf  mind. 

The  drink  fiiould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Mals-liquor  that 
is  fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper. 
Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient’s  inclination  direfls. 

Those  wfio  are  troubled  with  cofiivcnefs,  ought,  if 
polfible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conflant  ufe  of 
medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many 

incon- 
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inconvieniencies,  and  often  wfth  bad  confequehces*. 
I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  me- 
dicine for  keeping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave 
it  off.  In  time  the  cuftom  becomes  neceffary,  and 
generally  ends  in  a total  relaxation  of  the  bowels, 
indtgeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength, 
and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  me- 
dicine, we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhu- 
barb to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is 
not  near  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap, 
or  the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe.  In- 
fufions  of  fenna  and  manna,  may  likewife  be  taken. 


* The  learned  Dr.  Arbutbnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coftivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefli  butter,  cream,  marrow, 
fat  broths,  efpfecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of  animals, 
as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff,  &c.  He  likewife  recommends  the 
expreffed  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  paftaches, 
and  the  fruits  themfelves ; all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs;  de- 
coaions  of  mealy  vegetables;  thefe  lubricate  the  inteftines^fome 

laponaceous  fubllances  which  ftimulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydro- 

met,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fugar,  &c. 

The  Doftor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarlan  cOnflitutions,  who  are  fubjeft  to 
allriaion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when 
Wronger  medicinal  fubftanceS  are  fometimes  meffeftual ; but  t^at 
fach  lenitive  ditt  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that 
even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter  milk  have  that 

efFeft That  new  milk,  efpecially  affes  milk,  ftimulates  ftill 

niore  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach;  and  that  whey  turned 
foai  will  purge  tongly ; - That  moll  garden  fru.ts  are  l.ke- 

wife  laxative;  and  that  feme  of  them,  f “ 

ftch  as  take  them  immoderately,  into  a cholera  morbus,  or  in- 

curable  dianheea. 
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or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diflblved  in  water- 
gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  pf  lenitive  elec^ 
tuary  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  generally  aijfwer^ 
the  purpofe  yery  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach ; indi- 
geftiopi  the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife;  grief; 
fear;  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  deprefling  paflTions  ; 
exceflive  heat ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats, 
or  any  thing  that  pails  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  di- 
geftion  i the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liqyors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poflible,  to  make  choice  of 
an  open  dry  air ; to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback 
or  in  a carriage  ; to  rife  betirnes  j and  to  avoid  all 
intenfe  thought.  He  Ihould  ufe  a diet  of  eafy  di- 
geftion ; and  fliould  avoid  exceflive  heat  and  great 
fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  reachings'fhew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be 
of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb, or  of  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may  be 
taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of  the 
ftomachic  bitters  infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle 
evacuations  be  neceftary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and 
vomit§  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  fto- 
mach, and  hurt  digeftion.  . . .> 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft 
cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 

want 
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want  of  appetite.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  maf 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine  of 
water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tinfture 
of  the, bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce 
of  the  latter,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in 
wine  or  water,  as  above^  ' . 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confidcrable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The 
fatt  water  has  likewife  good  effects ; but  it  muft  not 
be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  Spas  In  Bri- 
tain, may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  wbuld  ad- 
vife  all  who  are  afHided  with  indigeftion  and  want 
of  appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  ren- 
dezvous. The  very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful 
company,  will  be  of  fervice  i not  to  mention  the  ex- 
crcfife,  dilTipation,  amufements,  &Cr 

f 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN; 

I 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-hurn.  is  not 
a difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of 
heat  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which 
is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vo- 
miting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  thb  'ftomacb^  iri- 
digeftion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach, &c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint 
ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy 
aliments,  and  ftiould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  foon- 
after  a plentiful  nneal.  I know  many  perfons  whd 
. never  fail  to, have  the  heartrburn,  if  they  ride  foort 
after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or 
^ any 
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any  fermented  liquor  j but  are  never  troubled  with 
it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy  and  water* 
without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn'^procecds  from  debility  of 
the  ftomach  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb ; afterwards  he  may  ufe 
infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the 
ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in 
the  open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing 
that  promotes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glal* 
of  water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe. 
If  it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments^  a 
dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  bccafions  the 
heari-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce 
of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  water,' 
and  a tea-cypful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  ncceftary. 
Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk  may  take  a tea-fpoonful 
of  prepared  .oyfter-fhells,  or  of  the  powder  called 
cabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint- 
wat«r.  But  the  fafeft  and  beft  abforbent  is  magnefia 
alba.  This  not  only  ads:as  an  abforbent,  but  like-' 
wife  as  a purgative;  whereas  chalk,  and  other  ab^ 
forbents  of  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  In  the  inteftines, 
and  occafion  obftrudbions.  This  pov/dcr  is  not  dif- 
agreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a 
glafs  of  mint-water.  A large  tea-fpoonful  is  the 
ufual  dofe;  but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  greater 
quantity  when  there  is  occafion,  Theie  things  are 

now 
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now  generally  made  up  into  lozenges  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at 
pleafure. 

' If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  moft 
proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives ; as 
annifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car^ 
damom  feeds,  &c,  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of 
the  fafeft  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tindlure  made 
by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  the  leffer  cardamon  feeds,  in  an  Englilh 
pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digefted  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  ought  to  be  ftrained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  muft  ftand  to 
digeft  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diflblved.  A 
table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a 
dofe, 

I HAVE  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  womcn>  by  chewing  green 
tea. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

QF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

OF  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of 
the  nervous  kind  are  the  moft  complicated  and 
difficult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient 
to  point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imi- 
tate almoft  every  difeafe ; and  are  feldom  alike  in 
two  different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times,  Protcus-like,  they  arc  continually 

4 changing 
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changing  fhapej  and  upon  every  frefli  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  fyinpioms  which  he  .never 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  afFe6l  the 
body ; the  mind  likewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  there- 
by rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevifh.  -The  low 
fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenefs  of 
temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders, 
induce  many  to  believe,  that  they  are  entirely  difeafcs 
of  the  mindj  but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a 
confequence,  than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  oV 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafcs,  as 
indolence,  excefilve  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea, 
or  other  weak  watery  liquors,  frequent  bleeding, 
purging,  vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts  thedigef- 
tion,  or  prevents  the  proper  affiinilation  of  the 
food,  has  likewife  this  elfedt ; as  long  fading,  ex- 
cefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude, 
or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  pofture 
of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe 
application  to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  fludious  perfons 
are-entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at;  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon 
the  fpirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from  taking  pro- 
per exercife,  by  which  means  the  digefiion  is  im- 
paired, the  nouriihment  prevented,  the  folids  relax- 
ed, and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief 
and  difappointment  likewife  produce  the  fame  effefls. 
I have  known  more  nervous  patients,  who  dated  the 
commencement  of  their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a 
hufband,  a favourite  child,  or  from  feme  difappoint- 
iTient  in  life,  than  from  any  other  caufe.  In  a word, 

H h whatever 
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whatever  weakens  the  body,  or  deprefies  the  fpirlts, 
may  occahon  nervo\is  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air, 
want  of  fleep,  great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehen- 
fions,  anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  fhall  only  mention  fome 

of  the  mod  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders/  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  an  endlefs  tafl^  'to 
enumerate  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftinesj  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually  bad; 
yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for 
food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  often  turns 
four  on  the  ftomach  j and  the  patient  is  troubled  with 
vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a blackifti 
coloured  liquor  refembling  the  grounds  of  coffee, 
p'xcruciating  pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  at- 
tended with  a rumbling  or  murmuring  noife  in  the 
bowels.  The  body  is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more 
commonly  bound,  which  occafions  a retention  of 
wind  and  great  uneaflnefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  fcopious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
ffraitnefsXof  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of  breathing; 

■ violent  palpitations  of  the  heart;  fudden  flufh'ingsof 
heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  at  other  times  a 
fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured  on  them  ; fly- 
ing pains  in  the  arms- and -limbs ; pains'in  the  back 
•■and  belly,  refembling  chofe  occafioned^lfy  gravel ; 
the  pulfe  very  variable,  fometimes  uncoraiWonly  flow, 
■'■and  at  other  times  very'^uick';  yawning,  the  hiccup, 
freqnenf  fighing,  and-a  fenfe  of  fuftbeation;  as^if  from 
a bailor  lump  in  the  throat;  alternate  fits  of  crying 
and  coiiviri five* ianghing;  the  fleep  is  lihfound  and 
- ' feldoni 
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feldom  refrefhing  j and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  the  nighc-mure. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  moleftcd 
with  head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body;  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
afFetfled  with  pain  and  drynefs;  there  is  a noife  in  the 
ears,  and  often  a dulnefs  of  hearing;  in  fhort,  the 
whole  animal  funflions  are  impaired.  The  mind  is 
difturbed  on  the  mofl:  trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried 
into  the  mod  perverfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  ter- 
ror, fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The  patient  is 
apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extravagant 
fancies;  the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the  judg- 
ment fails. 

Nothing  is  more  charafleriftic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  un- 
happy  perfons  who  labour  under  it  peeviffi,  fickle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to 
another ; which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap 
any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fuffi- 
cient  refolution  to  perfift  in  any  one  courfe  till  it  has 
time  to  produce  its  proper  effefts.  They  are  like- 
wife  apt  to  imagigie  that  they  labour  under  difeafes 
from  which  they  are  quite  free,  and  are  very  angry  if 
any  one  attempts  to  fet  them  right,  or  laugh  them, 
out  of  their  ridiculous  notions, 

REGIMEN, Perfons  afflidled  with  nervous 

difeafes  ought  never  to  faft  long.  Their  food  ihould 
be  folid  and  nouriffiing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  Fat 
meats,  and  heavy  fauces,  are  hurtful.  All  excefs 
Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought  .never  to 
eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  eafily  digeft  : but  if 
they  feel  themfelves  weak  and  faint  be'tV/feen  meals, 

H Ii  i they 
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they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a glafs  of 
wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to  be  a -oided.  Though 
wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the  body,  and  impairs  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in  moderation,  it 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  digeftion. 
Wine  and  water  is,  a very  proper  drink  at  meals : but 
if  wine  fours  on  the  ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much 
troubled  wdth  wind,  brandy  and  water  will  anfwer 
better.  Every  thing  that  is  windy,  or  hard  of  digef- 
tion, mutl  be  avoided.  All  weak  and  warm  liquors 
are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may 
find  a temporary  relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they 
always  increafe  the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the 
ftomach  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above  all  things, 
drams  are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe 
the  patient  may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits, 
they  are  fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove 
certain  poifons  at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more 
neceftary,  as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits  j to  the  ufe  of  which 
many  of  them  fall  vidlims. 

Exercise  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed 
the  beft,  as.it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  w'ith- 
out  fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients,  how- 
ever, with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others 
who  were  moft:  benefited  by  riding  in, a carriage. 
Every  one  ought  to  ule  that  which  he  finds  moft  be- 
neficial.^  Uong  fea-voyages  have  an  excellent  effeftj 
and  to  thofe  who  can  afford  to  take  them,  and  have 
fufficient  refolutipn,  we  would  by  all  means  recom- 
mend this  couffe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the 
fight  of  new  objects,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a 

great 
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great  tendency  to  rennove  tliefe  complaints.  For  this 
reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much  more 
advantage  than  riding  fliort  journeys  near  home. 

A COOL  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more 
to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  cfpecially  that 
which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  lloves  in  fmall 
apartments.  But  when  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are 
weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold, 
efpecially  in  winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waift- 
coat  next  the  flcin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  per- 
fpiration,  and  defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many 
imprclTions  to  which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjecff, 
upon  every  fudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  wea- 
ther. Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a flefh- 
brufli,  ora  coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial, 
as  it  promotes  the  circulation,  perfpiration,  &c. 
Perfons  who  have  wdak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early, 
and  take  exercife  before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long 
a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought 
likewiie  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible.  There  is  not  any  thing  which 
hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeftive 
powers,  more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  ren- 
dered, at  leafl:,  more  comfortable,  by  proper  me- 
dicines. 

When  the  patient  is  coflive,  he  ought  to  take 
a little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
Ihould  never  fuffer  his  body  to  belong  bound.  Ail 
Ufong  and  violent  purgatives  are  however  to  be 

FI  h 3 avoided. 
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avoided,  as  aloes,  j^lap,  &c.  I havfe  generally  feen 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer 
very  well.  This  may  be  made  of  any  ftrength,  and 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient  finds  neceflary. 
When  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and 
weak,  the  following  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark  and 
other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with  advantage; 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root, 
orange-peel  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  art 
ounce;  let  thofe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a mor- 
tar, and  infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  whifkey,  for 
the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table-fpoonful  of 
the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of 
livater  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  chan  cold  J^athing.  This  pradlice,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effedls; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftrucled, 
or  otherwifp  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution. 
The  moft  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  au- 
tumn. It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons 
of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
four  times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by 
it,  or  feels  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out, 
it  is  improper.  ^ 

In  patients  afflidled  with  wind,  I have  always 
obferved  the  greateft  benefit  from  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken- in  the  quantity  of 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  tfiirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  in  a glafs  of^,  water^  This  both  expels 
wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  di*» 
geftion.  /o. 
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Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  onaladiesj 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the->rymptpms>  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would 
advife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely 
neceftary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 
nervous  diforders  j but  whoever  wilhes  for  a tho- 
rough cure  muft  expedt  it  from  regimen  alone ; we 
(hall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicinesi  and 
again  recommend  the  ftrifleft  attention  to  diet,  air, 
EXERCISE,  and  amusements. 

OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  orweak- 
nefs  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of 
life.  It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  often  terminates 
in  abfolme  madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  a hereditary 

difpofitionj  intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objedlj  violent 
paffions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  asdove,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  over-weening  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  exceffive  ven^ry ; narcotic  or 
ftupefadlive  poifons  j a fedentary  life  j folitudej  the 
fupprelTion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  j acute  fevers, 
or  other  difeafes.'  Violent  anger  will  change  melan- 
choly into  madnefs;  and  exceffive  cold,  efpecially  of 
the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the'blood  into  the 
brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs. 

Hh4  It 
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It  may  likevvife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that 
is  hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  affi- 
milated  j -from  a callous  ftate  of  the  integuments  of 
the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To  all 
•which  we  may  add  gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS. — ^When  perfons  begin  to  be 
melancholy,  they  are  timorous;  watchful;  fond  of 
folitude;  fretful ; fickle;  captious  and  inquifitive  ; 
felicitous  about  trifles ; fometimes  niggardly,  and  at 
other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally  bound; 
the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity;  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  inflated  with  wind ; the  complexion  pale; 
the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  funcUons  of  the 
rnind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  in  fo  much  that 
the,  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed 
into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have  imagined  their 
bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubftances, 
and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  ftiould  be  broken 
to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe,  un- 
lefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftrufrion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is 
eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  afteclions  of 
the  mind,  or  an’ hereditary  taint.  A difeharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions, 
the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  fometimes  carry 

off  this  difeafe. 

regimen,— — ^^The  diet  fhould  confift  chiefly 
of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  AnL 
ma1  food,  cfpecially  faked  or  fmoke-dried  fifti  or 

flelh,  QU^ht  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  ftiell-fifli 
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are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onionsi  garlic,  or 
any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewife 
improper.  All  kind  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome 
may  be  eat  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an  in- 
ftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long  ufc  of  whey,  w'a- 
ter,  and  garden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having  eva- 
cuated a great  quantity  of  black-coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon.  The  mod:  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or 
very  Imall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eat  freely,  or 
his  drink  may  be  fweetened  \yith  it.  Infufions  of 
balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree  may  be  drank  freely, 
either  by  themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as 
the  patient  fhall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear..  This  helps  to  diflfolve  the 
vifeid  humours,  it  removes  obftructions,  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminilhed  per- 
fpiration i all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  neceflary  and  falutary  difeharge.  No- 
thing-can have  a more  dire<51:  tendency  to  increafe 
the  difeafe  than  confining  the  patient  to  a clofe  apart- 
ment. Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a certain 
number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
alleviate  his  difo/derj  but  it-would  have  ftiil  a better 
effed,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of  ground. 
By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  fowing,  &c.  both  the 
body  and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A long  journey, 
or  a voyage,  efpecially  towards  a warmer  climate, 
with  agreeable  companions,  has  often  very  happy 

effedts. 
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efFeds.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a ftricl  attention 
to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of  cure, 
than  confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  plying 
him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  parti- 

cular attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When 
the  patient  is  in  a low  (late,  his  mind  ought  to  be 
foothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as 
entertaining  ftories,  paftimes,  mufic,  &c.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy 
among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  King 
Saul  *,  and  indeed  it  is  a very  rational  one.  Nothing 
can  remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo  efFedually  as  ap- 
plications to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  moft  efficacious  of 
■which  is  mufic.  The  patient’s  company  ought  like- 
wife  to  confifl  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  agreeable  to  him. 
People  in  this  ftate  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccount- 
able averfions  againft  particular  perfons  j and  the 
very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to  diftraft  their 
minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  perturba- 
tion. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
fary.  In  this  cafe  he  muft  be  bled,  and  have  his 
body  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna, 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I 
have  feen  the  laft  have  very  happy  cfFeds.  It  may  be 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  diffolved  in  water- 
oTuel,  every  day,  for  fundry  weeks,  or  even  for 
months,  if  neceffary.  More  or  lefs  may  be  given 
according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewife  a 
good  effedi  but  they  muft  be  pretty  ftrong,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  operste. 
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Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  perlpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this 
difealL  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by 
the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of  puri~ 
fied  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in 
any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient  j and  •' 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be  daily 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to  think 
vinegar  the  beft  medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this 
difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
samphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon 
the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafostida  and  Ruffian  caftor,  and  taken  in 
the  quantity  above  direded.  If  mulk  is  to  be  ad- 
miniftered,  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of  it  may 
be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  common^ 
fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  Ihould  be  admi- 
niftered  at  oncej  but  whichever  of  them  is  given, 

muft  be  duly  perfifted  in,  and  where  one  fails  another 
may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif- 
eafe to  take  medicines,. we  fhall  mention  a few  out- 
ward applications  which - fometimes  do  good  ; the 
principal  of  thele  are  iffues,  fetons,  and  warm  bath* 
ing.  Iflues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  they  generally  have  the  befl:  effed  near  the  fpinc. 
The  difeharge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted 
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by  dreffing  them  with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
peafe  in  them.  The  moft  proper  place  for  a feton  is 
between  the  fhoulder-blades  j and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  difedlion 
of  the  fpine, 

OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  affedtions  called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft 
fuddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  part  affcfted.  A palfy 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceflary  to  life,  is 
mortal.  When  it  affeds  the  ftomach,  the  inteftines, 
or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face 
' be  affecled,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  Ihews  that  the  dif- 
eafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the  part  affed- 
cd  feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  waftes  away,  or  when 
the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is 
fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is- 

any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of 
the  body,,  The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes 
are  various,  as  drunkennefs.;  wounds  of  the  brain,, 
or  fpinal  marrow;  prelfure-upon  the  brain  or  nerves; 
very  cold  or  damp  air;  the'  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations  ; fudden  fear;'  Want  of  exereifei  of 
whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as  drinking 
■ ‘ , much 
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much  tea*,  or  coffee,  &c.  The  palfy.  may  llkewife 
proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themfclves,  from 
the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  mer- 
cury, lead,  arfenic. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  muft  be  bled,  bliftered,  and  have  his 
body  opened  by  fharp  clyfters  orpurgative  medicines. 
Bur,  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a 
quite  contrary  courfe  muft  be  purfued.  The  diet 
muft  be  warm  and  invigorating,  feafoned  with  fpicy 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  muftard,  horfe-radifh, 
&:c.  The  drink  may  be  generous  wine,  muftard, 
whey,  or  brandy  and  water.  Fridion  with  the  flefh- 
brufti,  or  a warm  hand,  is  extremely  proper,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  parts  affeded.  Bliftering-plafters  may 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  affeded  parts  with  advan- 
tage. When  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be 
rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One  of 
the  beft  external  applications  is  eledricity.  The 
Blocks  fliould  be  received  on  the  part  affeded  j and 
they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral  weeks. 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water 
would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a mif- 
take.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  confequences ; yet  the  fame 
quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  fhake  for  twenty-four 
hours.  That  tea  affects  the  nerves  is  likewiie  evident  from  it§ 
preventing  fleep,  occafipning  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
fi^nefs,  &c. 

* Vomits 


s 
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Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy, 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Cephalic 
fnufF,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 
likewife  of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  afFeded  with  nettles  jy 
bur  this  does  not  feem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to 
bliftering.  If  the  tongue  is  affefted,  the  patient  may 
gargle  his  mouthfrequently  with  brandy  andmuftard: 
or  he  may  hold  a bit  of  I'ugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with 
the  pally-drops  or  compound  fpirits  of  lavender. 
The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  cither  be  taken  in  an  infufion  with 
fage-leaves,  or  half  a drachm  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  times  a-day.  If 
the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he  may  take  of 
fal  volatile  okofum^  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and 
tindure  of  caftor,  each  half  an  ounce  j mix  thefe  to- 
gether, and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of 
wine,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A table-fpoonful  of 
muftard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good  medi- 
cine. The  patient  ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon- 
bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  fpicerles. 

Exercise  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the 
palfy  ; but  the  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  damp, 
and  moift  air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his 
Ikin  j and  ’ if  poflible,  Ihould  remove  into  a warmer 

climate. 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING 

SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  fall#  fuddenly  down,  and 
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15  afFeifled  with  violent  convulfi  vc  motions.  Children, 
el'pecially  rhofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are 
mofl-  fubjed  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it 
may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  at- 
tacks any  perlon  after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure, 
is  difficult;  but  when  after  forty,  a cure  is  hardly 
to  be  expeded.  If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a ffiort 
fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is  reafon  to  hope ; 
but  if  it  continues  long  and  returns  frequently,  the 
profped  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavourable  fymp- 

tom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his 
fleep. 

CAUSES.-  The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  heredi- 
tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  frights  of  the 
mother  when  with  child  ; from  blows,  bruifes,  or 
wounds  on  the  head ; a collediori  of  water,  blood,  or 
•ferous  humours  in  the  brain  ; a polypus ; tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  fkull ; exccfllvc  drinking ; in- 
tenft  lludy  ; excefs  of  venery  ; worms;  teethino-j 
luppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations;  too  great  emp- 
tinefs  or  repletion  ; violent  paffions  or  affedions  of 
the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c.  hyfteric  affedions ; con- 
tagion received  into  the  body,  as  the  infedion  of  the 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. An  epileptic  6t  is  generally 

preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs;  pain  of  the  head;  • 
culnefs;  giddmefs;  noife  in  the  ears  ; dimnefs  of 
Jght;  palpitation  of  the  heart  ; difturbed  fleep ; dif- 
ficult  breathing;  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind; 
the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin ; the  com- 
p-exion  IS  pale  ; the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  pa- 
tient 
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tient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a ftream  of  cold  air 
afcending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufual 
noife  ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of 
the  hands-,  his  eyes  are  diftortedj  he  ftarts,  and  foams 
at  the  mouth  j his  extremities  are  bent  or  twilled 
various  ways;  he  often  difcharges  his  feed,  urine,  and 
faeces  involuntarily  5 and  is  quite  dellitute  of  all  fenfc 
and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually 
return,  and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  ftupor,  weari- 
nefs,  and  pain  of  his  head  j but  has  no  remembrance 
of  what  happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive 
hear,  cold,  or  the  like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of 
evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the 
vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcination.  It 
depends  however  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any 
other  malady  > and  its  cure  may  often  be  effefled  by 
perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  pof- 

fible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
fhould  be  light  but  nouriffiing.  They  ought  to  drink 
nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwinesfleffi,  water-fowl,  and 
likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep  themfelves  cheerful, 
carefully  guarding  againft  all  violent  paffions,  as 
ancrer,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and  the  like. 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  great  ufe;  but  the  patient 

muft  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  cither  of  heat  or 

cold, 
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cold,  all  dangerous  firuations,  as  {landing  upon  pre- 
cipices, riding  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  muft 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be 
reafon  to  fear  an  obftru6lion  in  the  brain,,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  necelTary.  When  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary 
evacuations,  thefe,  if  poflible,  muft  be  reftored  j if 
this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubftituted  in 
their  place.  Iffues  or  fetons,  in  this  cafe,  have  often 
a very  good  effe£l.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
t|iat  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  medi- 
cines muft  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  vermin. 
When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the  body 
fhould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the  feet 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits 
prove  obftinate,  a bliftering-plafter  may  be  put 
betwixt  the  fhoulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be 
followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of 
the  fmall-pox,  or  meafies,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 
expefled.  When  it  is  owdng  to  a debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves 
may  be  uf^d,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fteel ; or 
the  atui- epileptic  eledluaries,  recommended  by  Fuller 
and  Mead*. 


* See  Appendix,  ^leUuary  for  the  EpiUpfj* 
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The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  the  eyre  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this 
medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expe6tations 
which  have  been  railed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obflinate 
epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be  taken  either 
in  pills,  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient  inclines.  The  befi: 
method  is  to  begiri  with  a Angle  grain  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  and  gradually  to  increafe  the  dofe  as  far 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  1 have  known  this  me- 
dicine, when  duly  perfifled  in,  prove  beneficial. 

' Musk  has  foriaetimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the 
epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  faditious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into 
a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epileply  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Convulsion  fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  m.ufl;  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 

epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulAon  fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus  s 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrangc 
motions  and  gefticulations,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  efFecls  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges  : and  afterwards  ufingthe  me- 
dicines preferibed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  viz.  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  fnake-root,  &c.  Chalybeate- 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewife  of  Angular  fervice,  and  ought 
never  to  be  negledfed  when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

OF 
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OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affedUon 
t>f  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe. 
that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres.' ' 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing; from  a hurt  of  the  ftomach  ; poifons;  inflam- 
mations or  fcirrhous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  intef- 
tines,  bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera. 
In  gangrenes,  acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  death.  , ‘ 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 
that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  digertion,  a draught  of 
generous  vvine,  'or  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor, 
will  generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  the  caufe, 
plenty  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  drank,  as  has  been 
formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  it  is  very  danger- 
ous. In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen  ought  to  be 
ftriftly  obferved.  The  patient  muft:  be  bled,  and 
take  frequently  a few  drops  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of 
nitre  In  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His  ftomach  fhould 
likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water;  or  have  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifep- 
tics,  arc  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance  to 
fucceed.  When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds 
from  a foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pituitous 
or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if 
the  patient  be  able  to  bear  .them,  will  be  of  fervice. 

I 1 2 If 
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If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  carminative  medi- 
cines, directed  for  the  heart-burn,  muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very- obflinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  The  principal  of  thefe  is  mulk; 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewife 
of  fervice  i but  they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution.  A 
bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender, 
or  the  volatile  aromatic  tindture,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently. External  applications  are  fometimes  alfo 
beneficial  j as  the  ftomach  plafter,  or  a cataplafm  of 
the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh  or  London  dif- 
penfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

I LATELx  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  acon- 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently 
flopped  by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine,  and  other 
cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  re- 
turned. Nothing  however  gave  the  patient  fo  much 
eafe  as  briflc  fmall-beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this, 
the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off  for  feveral  days,  which 
was  more  than  could  be  done  by  the  moft  powerful 
medicines.  The  patient  was  at  length  feized  with 
a vomiting  of  blood,  which  foon  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  Upon  opening  the-body,  a large  fcirrhous  tu- 
mour was  found  near  the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of 
the  ftomach. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 

dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  afTiftance.  It  is 

moft  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  lifcj  e pe- 

cially 
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dally  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypochon- 
driac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  ftomach.  After  this, 
if  he  has  been  coftive,  a laxative  clyfter  may  be 
given.  He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The 
beft  way  of  adminiftering  it,  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty* 
or  feventy  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given 
in  a clyfter  of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more  cer- 
tain than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth,  which  is 
often  vomited,  and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain 
and  fpafms  in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effects  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  a larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given  j and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus, 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  half  a drachm 
of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  Ihould  be 
conftantly. applied  to  it.  I have  often  feen  thefe  pro- 
duce the  moft  happy  effeds.  The  anodyne  balfam  , 
may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  afFedled  j and  an  anti- 
hyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it,  for  fome  time  after  the 
cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a fupprefllon  of  the  menfesy  bleeding  is 
of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  tofpirits,  or  fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters. 

I i 3 Blifter- 
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Bliftering^plafters  ought  likewife,  in  this  cafe,  to  bs 
applied  to  the  ancles.  1 have  often  feen  violent 
cramps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  removed  by  cover- 
ing it  with  a large  plalter  of  Venice  treacle. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines 
lie  feels  an  uncommon  opprefiion  or  weight  about  his 
bread  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  (hake 
off.  He' groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
im-agines-  himfelf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and,  in 
danger  of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away, ‘but 
finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a 
houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dallied  to 
pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood  j from  a ftagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  affec^ 
tion,  and.arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence  we 
find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a feden- 
tary  life,  and  live  full,  are  moft  commonly  affliftedi 
with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more  to  produce*; 
it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially  when  ate  late,  or 
rhe  patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after.  Wind  is  likewile ; 
a very  frequent  caufe  of  this  dileafe  j for  which  realon 
thofe  who  are  afflidled  with  it  ought  to  avoid  all  fla- 
tulent food.  Deep  thought,jnxiety,  or  any  thing  that ; 
pppreffes  the  mind,  ought  alio  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afflidted  with  the  night-mare  generally 
tppan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  Ihould  be 
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waked,  Or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the 
iineafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is 
awake.  Dr,  Whytt  fays,  he  generally  found  a dram 
of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  difcafe. 
Thar,  however,  is  a bad  cuffom,  and,  in  time,  lofes 
its  effed.  We  would  rather  have  the  patient  depend 
upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulnefs, 
exercife  through  the  day,  and  a light  fupper  taken 
,early,  than  to  accufcom  himfelf  to  drams.  A glafs 
of  peppermint-water  will  often  promote  digeftion  -as 
much  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  is  much  fafer.  After 
a perfon  of  weak  digeftion,  however,  has  ate  flatu- 
lent food,  a dram  may  be  necelfary ; .in  this  cafe  we 
would  recommend  it  as  the  moft  proper  medicine. 

Persons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge 
frequently,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet.  • 


OF  SWOONINGS. 


People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions 
are  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed 
are  leldom  dangerous  v/hen  duly  attended  to  j buc 
when  wholly  negiedled,  or  improperly  treated,  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of-  fwoonings  are  fudden 
tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat^  breathing  air  that  is 
deprived  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafti^ityi  great 
fatigue  j exceflivs  weaknefs;  lofs  of  blood  j long 

fafting;  fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paflions  or 
afieclions  of  the  mind. 


It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  lono- 
expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a fwoon^ 

^ ^ 4 upon 
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upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink 
hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  eafily 
be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a 
v/arm  room  immediately  after  they  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually, 
and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body 
has  been  gradually  brought  into  a warm  tempe- 
rature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglecting 
thefe  precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to 
have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbovvl, 
and  to  have  his  bands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vine^ 
gar  or  cold  water.  He  Ihould  likewife  be  made  to 
Imell  to  vinegar,'  and  fhould  have  a fpoonful  or  two 
of  water,  if  he  can  fwallow,  with  about  a third  part 
of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth. 
If  thefe  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be 
neceifary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to 
give  him  a clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently, lofes  its  elafticity 
or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  refpire  in 
it  often  fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  are, 
in  this  cafe,  deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all 
crowded  aflemblies,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such 
fits  however  muft  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  tern- 
porary  death ; and,  to  the  weak  and  delicate,  they 
fomecimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought  therefore  with 
the  ucmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft,  The  method 
of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  affembly-rooms,  and 
all  othe'^r  places  of  public  refort,  be  large  and  well 

ventilated; 
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ventilated  j and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid  fuch 
places,  particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A PERSON  who  faints,  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air ; his  tem- 
ples fhould  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or  bran- 
dy, and  volatile  fpirits  or  fairs  held  to  his  nofe.  He 
fliould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  low,  and 
have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  as  foon  as 
he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If 
the  perfon  has  been  fubjed  to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  Or 
afafoetida  Ihould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  or  burnt 
feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  fading,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  Thefe  however  mufl; 
be  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  in- 
creafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and  eafy 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fiiould  have 
frefii  air  admitted  into,  his  chamber.  His  food 
Ihould  confifl;  of  nourifliing  broths,  fago-gruel  with 
wine,  new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a light  and 
cordial  nature.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  given  out  of 
the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary-water,  eau  de  luce,  or 
fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with 
warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  pafiions  or  afFedions  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  muft  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  Ihould 

be 
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be  fufTered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmell 
to  feme  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf  he  may 
drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm- tea,  with 
fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife  be 
proper,  if  the  fainting-fits  have  been  long  and  fevere, 
to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emollient 
clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  caufe 
they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  pradtice 
may  be  very  proper  in  flrong  perfons  of  a full  habit ; 
but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubjedt  to 
nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  me- 
thod with  fuch  people  is  to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air, 
and  to  ufe  cordial  and  Simulating  medicines,  as  vo- 
latile falts,  ITungary-water,  fpirits  of  lavender,  tinc- 
ture of  caftor,  and  the  like.  ' 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

\ 

All. nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  af- 
fiifled  with  wind’  or  flatulencies  in  the  flomach  and 

i 

bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or 
vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like, 
may  increafe  this  complaint ; but  flrong  and  healthy 
people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they 
either  overload  their  flomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that 
are  in  a fermenting  flare,  and  confequently  full  of 
elaftic  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes 
air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  oc- 
cafion  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a fault  of  th’e 
bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  the  production  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after 
it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought 
^ to  be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and, 
by  ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its 
being  produced  there*. 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous  j they  often  however  difappoint  the  ex- 
peilations  of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient. 
The  moft  celebrated  among  the  dais  of  carmina- 
tives are,  juniper  berries  j the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary  ; the  feeds  of  anife,  caraway,  and  cori- 
ander ; gum  afafcetida  and  opium  ; the  warm  wa- 
ters, tindlures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tindlure  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
sether,  &c. 

Dr,  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  lauda- 
num. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture 
with  peppermint-water  and  tindure  of  caftor,  or 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this, 
he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  afafoetida.  He  ob- 
ferves  that  the  good  effects  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained 
in  the  ftomach  or  inteftinesj  whereas  thefe  warm 
medicines,  commonly  called  carminatives ^ do  not 
often  give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  ftomach. 

* Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry 
bifcuit,  elpecially  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  b'eft  carminative  medicines ; and  would  recommend 
it  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  ariftng  from  flatulence,  in- 
fligeftion,  &c. 
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With  regard  to  aether,  the  Doctor  fays,  he  has 
often  feen  very  good  effeds  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is 
a tea-fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
water  *,  • In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves  that  aether, 
a glafs  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water; 
or  ginger,  either  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufed  in 
boiling  water,  are  among  the  bcft  medicines  for  ex- 
pelling wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  isfiich  as  makes 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly, 
the  Do6tor  recommends  external  applications,  which 
are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the 
anti-hyfteric  and  ftomach  plafter  may  be  fpread 
upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  fize  as  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  Ihould  be  kept 
on  for  a confiderable  time,  provided  the  patient  be 
able  to  bear  it ; if  it  Ihould  give  great  uneafinefs,  it 
may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following  liniment  ufed  in 
its  Head. 

Take  of  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce ; of  the 
expreffed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed  time. 

For  Rrengthening  the  llomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  for  lelTening  the  produftion  of  flatu- 
lence the  Dodlor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark, 
bitters,  chalybeates,  andexercife.  In  flatulent  cafes. 

Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity.  It  will  be 
neceffary  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  llomach  can  bear 
St.  iEther  is  now  given  in  confiderably  greater  dofes  than  it 
was  in  Dr.  Whytt’s  time. 


he 
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he  thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added 
to  the  tiniflure  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the 
aromatic  powder  fhould  be  joined  with  the  filings 
of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  cof- 
tivenefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  fol- 
lowing pills  taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 

Take  of  afafoetida  two  drachms  j fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one 
drachm  j as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  will  be 
fufficient  to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confection, 
given  every  other  evening,  will  have  very  good 
effects. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about 
the  time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings 
often  give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  DoCtor  obferves,  that 
tea,  and  likewife  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be 
avoided  i and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor, 
but,  in  moft  cafes,  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubjeCt,  and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great 
meafure  agree  with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to 
adopt  them ; and  (hall  only  add  to  his  obfervations, 
that  exercife  is,  in  my  opinion,  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cine, both  for  preventing  the  production,  and  like- 
wife for  expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefe  effcCts, 
however,  are  not  to  be  expeCted  from  faunterinp- 
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about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  j but  from  labour,  or' 
fuch  atflive  amufements  as  give  exercife  to  every 
part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are'fubjeft  to  low 
fpirits  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet, 
the  cold  bath,  exercife  and  amufements,  are  the  molt 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly 
increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas  j 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and 
fprightly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  ftate 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  maylikewife  in  this  cafe 
be  ufed  with  advantage;  but  riding,  ahd  a proper 
diet,  are  moft  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulncfs  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  or  obftrudion  in  the  hypocondriac 
vifcera,  aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fome- 
times  known  the  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  of  fer- 
vice  in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreflion  of 
the  menftrual  or  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe 
evacuations  may  either  be  reftored,  or  fome  others 
fubftituted  in  their  place,  as  iflTues,  fetons,  or  the 
like.  Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch 
fudden  good  effeds  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mind, 

aoreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and 
^ change 
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change  of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  will  afford  the  moft  certain  relief* 

Persons  afflicted  with  lowfpirits  fiiould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  vonery  and  ftrong  li- 
quors. The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  ftrong 
. liquors  is  by  no  nneans  hurtful  j but  when  taken  to 
cxcefs  they  w^eaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  humours, 
and  deprefs  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  ne- 
ceffary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melancholy  often  fly 
to  ftrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never 
fail  to  precipitate  their  own  deftrudtion. 

. OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit,  * 
whofe  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe 
nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moft  fubjedt 
to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  a hyfteric 
fir,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by 
wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like*  A fudden  fup- 
preflion  of  the  menfes  often  gives  rife  to  hyfteric  fits. 

They  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paffions  or 
affedlions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great 
difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a fvvoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  4 
fleep,  Only  the  breathing  is  fodow  as  fcarce  to  be 
perceived. ^ At  other  times  the  patient  is  affeae4 
with  catchings  and  ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymp- 
8oms  which  precede  hyfteric  fits  are  likewife  various 
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in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  firetch- 
ing, lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreffion  and  anxiety.  Ac 
other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold  by  a 
feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards  the  flomach, 
where  it  occafions  inflation,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting  *,  afterwards  it  rifes  into  the  gullet,  and  oc- 
cafions a degree  of  fuffocation,  to  which  quick 
breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  con- 
vulfive  motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  fucceed.  The  hyfleric  paroxyfm  is  often 
introduced  by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and 
fometimes  it  goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  laughing  and  cry- 
ing of  an  highly  hyfleric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be 
to  fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obflinate.  Their  flrength  is 
increafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a re- 
laxation of  the  fyflem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. 

It  is  cuflomary,  during  the  hyfleric  fitorparoxyfm, 
to  bleed  the  patient.  In  flrong  perfons  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  where  thepulfe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper; 
but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  where  the 
difeafe  has  been  of  long  flanding,  or  arifes  from  inani- 
tion, it  is  not  fafe.  The  belt  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is 
to  roufe  the  patient  by  flrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers, 

afafoetida,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  held  to  the  nofe. 

^ Hot 
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Hot  bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
and  the  legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrongly  rubbed 
wich  a warm  cloth.  But  the  beft  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the  menfes. 
In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter  with  afafoetida 
will  be  proper;  and,  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fwal- 
low,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a folution  of  afafoetida, 
or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be  given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft 
attempted  at  a time  when  the  patient  is  mofl:  free 
from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable  diet, 
when  duly  perfifted  in,  will  often  perform  a cure. 
If,  however,  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  a 
more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  off 
all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  moft  proper  drink 
is  water  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  A cool  dry 
air  is  the  beft:.  Cold  bathing  and  every  thing  that 
braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the  fyftem,  is  be-' 
neficiai;  but  lying  too  long  in  bed,  or  whatever 
relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greateft: 
importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  conftantly  eafy 
and  cheerful,  and,  if  poflible,  to  have  it  always  en- 
gaged in  fome  agreeable  and  interefting  purfuit. 

* When  hyfteric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may 
be  cured  by  exciting  an  oppofice.  paflion.  This  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  cafe  of  a whole  fchool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who 
were  all  cured  by  beihg  told,  that  the  firfi;  who  was  feized  fliould 
be  burnt  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge, 
will  not  always  fucceed.  I would  therefore  advife,  thatyoung 
ladies  who  are  fubjeft  to  hylleric  fits  Ihould  no,t  be  fent  to  board- 
ing fchools,  as  the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation, 
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The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  like- 
wife  be  taken  in  fubflance,  provided  the  ftomach  can 
bear  themj  but  they  are  generally  given  in  too  fmall 
dofes  to  have  any  efFed.  The  chalybeate  waters  ge- 
nerally prove  beneficial  in  this  diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will 
be  of  ufe;  but  they  ftiould  not  be  too  ftrong,  nor 
frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken 
the  ftomach..  If  there  be  a tendency  to  coftivenefs, 
it  mu  ft  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an 
opening  pill  as  often  as  it  fliall  be  found  neceflary. 

To  leften  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines,  are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor. 
When  opium  difagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  ei- 
ther be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It 
is  often  fuccefsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical  head- 
achs  to  which  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  patients 
are  fubjeeft.  Caftor  has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to 
procure  fleep  where  opium  failed ; for  which  reafon 
Dr.  Whytt  advifes,  that  they  ftiould  be  joined  to- 
gether. He  likewife  recommends  the  anti-hyfteric 
plafter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen*, 

• Though  ar.tirpafmoclics  and  anodynes  are  unlverfally  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  I ever 
knew  in  hyllcric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and 
corroboraiing  medicines. 
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HysTEiuc  women  are  often  afflidled  with  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt  to 
feize  them  in  bed,  or  when  adeep.  The  moft  effi- 
cacious medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftering- 
plafters>  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.*  When 
the  cranrip  or  fpafm  is  very  violentj  opium  is  the 
remedy  moft  to  be  depended  on*  In  milder  cafes, 
immerfing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  ap- 
plying a bliftering-plafter  to  the  part  affected,  will 
often  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In 
patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and 
fenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering- 
plafter,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  mufle, 
camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cure(4  by  com- 
preffion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented, 
and  fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages  i and  when  . 
convulfions  arife  from  a flatulent  diftention  of  the  in- 
teftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they  may 
be  often  leflTened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty  ftrong 
compreffion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad 
belt.  A roll  of  brimftone  held  in  the  hand  is  fre- 
quently ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps  % Though  this 
feems  to  owe  its  efFed  chiefly  to  imagination  j yet,  as 
it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial  *.  When 
fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  ffiarp  hu- 
mours in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  no  lading  relief 
can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either  correded  or  ex- 
pelled. The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured  pe- 
riodic convulflons  after  other  medicines  had  failed. 

* Some  perfons  afflifted  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  be- 
nefit from  fmall  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  night  about  their 
feet,  ancles,  and  knees. 
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' This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It 
becomes. daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the 
immediately  preceding,  that  many  authors  confider 
them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 
They  require  however  a very  different  regimen  j and 
the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though  lefs  violent,  are 
more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paffions  , 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought 
on  by  long  and  ferious  attention  to  abftrufe  fubjeftS, 
grief,  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  ex- 
cefs  of  venery,  the  repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
long  continued  evacuations,  obftru^fions  in  iome  of 
the.vifcera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  fall  long, 
and  their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing.  All 
acefeent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 
Flcfli  meats  agree  bed:  with  them,  and  their  drink 
ftould  be  old  claret,  or  good  raadeira.  Should  thefe 
difagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  v/ith  a little  brandy 
or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulness  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all 
means  to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is 

ufcful.  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial ; and, 
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where  it  does-not  agree  v/ith  the  patient,  fridtions 
with  the  flelh-brufli  or  a coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried. 
If  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel 
either  by  fea  or  land.  A voyage  or  a long  journey, 
clpecially  towards  a warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more 
fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe,  are 
to  ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote 
the  fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  belt  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may 
be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  direfled  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coflive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
make  ufe  of  fom.e  gentle  opening'medicine,  as  pills 
compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afa- 
fcetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as 
is  neceflary  to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two, 
three,  or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken  as  often  as  it 
fhall  be  found  'needful,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afafcetida  may  fub- 
ftitute  Spanifh  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effedls 
in  this  dileaie,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful, 
intenfe  ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  depreffes  the 
fpirits,  are  likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter;  yet,  for  the  behoof  of  the  unhappy 
perfons  afflifled  with  thofe  obftinate  and  complicat- 
ed maladies,  I have  treated  feveral  of  their  capital 
fymptoms  under  diftindl  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe 
however  are  not  to  be  confrdered  as  different  difeafes, 
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but  as  various  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe. 
They  all  arife  from  the  fame  general  caufes,  and  re- 
quire nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment.  There 
are  m,any  other  fymptoms  that  merit  particular  atten- 
tion, which  the  nature  of  m^y  plan  will  not  permit  me 
to  treat  of  at  full  length.  I fhall  therefore  omit  them 
altogether,  and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few 
..general  remarks  on  the  molt  obvious  means  of  pre- 
venting or  avoiding  nervous  diforders. 

In  all  perfons  afiTli61:ed  with  nervous  diforders, 
there  is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weak- 
nels  of  the  organs  of  digeftion,  Thefe  may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to  a defetfl  in  the 
conftitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  removed;  but 
may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care.  When  induced 
by  difeales,  as  long  or  repeated  fevers,  profufe  hte- 
morrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove  alfo  very  obfti- 
nate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe  of  regimen 
calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  afFedlions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  Is,  in  a great  meafure,  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeafes,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  Exceflive  grief,  in- 
tenfe  ftudy,  improper  diet,  and  negleft  of  exercife, 
are  the  great  fources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of  dif- 
eafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  deprefles  the 
fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily 
to  be  feen.  The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other 
jjaisfortune  in  life,  is  often  fufficient  to  occafion  the 

moft 
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moft  complicated  feries  of  nervous  fymptoms.  Such 
misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  furely 
their  effefts,  by  a vigorous  and  proper  exertion  of 
the  mind,  might  be  rendered  lefs  hurtful.  For  di- 
redions  in  this  matter  we  muff  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Grief,  in  the  Chapter  on  the  PafTions. 

The  efFefts  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion.  To 
prevent  thefe  effefls,  ftudious  perfons  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books*.  They 
fliould  never  fludy  too  long  at  a time;  nor  attend 
long  to  one  particular  fubjedt,  efpecially  if  it  be  of 
a ferious  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to  be  atten- 
tive to  their  polture,  and  fhould  take  care  frequently 
to  unbend  their  minds  by  mufic,  diverfions,  or  go- 
ing into  agreeable  company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that 
nervous  difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or 
inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  digefeion, 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  oppreffed 
with  frefli  loads  of  food,  before  flie  has  had  time  to 
digeft  and  aflimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are 
weakened,  and  the  veffels  are  filled  with  crude 
humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not 
fufficiently  nourifiiing,  or  is  taken  too  fcldom,  the 
bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for 
want  of  regular  frcfli  fupplies  of  wholefome  chyle,  are 
vitiated.  Thefe  extremes  are  therefore  with  equal 
care  to  be  avoided.  They  both  tend  to  induce  a 


* Armftrong  on  Heahh. 
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relaxation  and  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftenn,  with 
all  its  dreadful  train  of  confequences. 

But  the  moft  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders 
is  indolence.  The  active  and  laborious  are  feldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the 
children  of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feci 
their  keeneil  force.  All  w^e  fliall  fay  to  fuch  perfons 
is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both 
in  their  own  power.  If  the  conftitution  of  human 
nature  be  fuch,  that  man  muft  either  labour  or  fuf- 
fer  difeafes,  furely  no  individual  has  any  right  to 
expedl  an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exer- 
cife,  but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the 
houfe,  and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  really 
'dcferve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con- 
dud  ; and  fliall  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot 
be  complied  with^  their  place  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrengthening 
medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bit- 
ters j the  preparations  of  fled  j the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol, &c.  ' - . 

CHAP.  XLIV.  ' 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

WE  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
fenfations,  or  to  give  a minute  defcription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed;  btit^ 
to  point  out  fome  -of  the  difeafes  to  which  th^fe; 

f ' organs  ! 
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organs  are  moft  liable,  and  to  Ihew  how  they  may  be 
prevented  or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 


No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubje£l;  to  more  dlfea^^a 
than  the  eye  nor  is  there  any  qne  of  which  the  dif- 
eafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more  ig- 
norant perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other 
clafs  of  difeafesj  yet  a very  fuperficial  acquaintance 
with  the  ftru6lure  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion, 
W'ill  be  fufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of 
trufting  to  them.  Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the 
fkill  of  the  moft  learned  phyfician  ; hence  we  may 
eafily  infer  the  danger  of  trufting  them  to  ignorant 
quacks,  who,  without  all  peradventure,  put  out  more 
eyes  than  they  cure.  But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  . 
eye  can  icldom  be  cured,  they  might  often,  by  due 
care,  be  prevented;  and,  even  where  the  fight  is  to- 
tally loft,  many  things  might  be  done,  which  are  ge- 
nerally negle»5led,  to  render  the  unhappy  perfon  both 
more  ufeful  to  himfelf  and  to  fociety 


It  is  pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind  or 
who  lofe  their  fight  when  young,  fnould  be  fuffered  to  remain  In 
^norance,  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  ceconomy. 
There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are  very 
capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching  lan- 
guages, &c.  Nov  are  in  fiances  wanting  of  perfons  who  have  ar- 
highefi  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  th/e  leafi: 
■dea  of  ,ght.  Whoafa  .he  la.,  fame, .a  Nicholaa  slerl).  of 
mbridge,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Ldinburgh  rhe  former  was -one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of 
is  nmfi’  being  a good  poet  and  philofolier, 

. tfe  hL"  I arT^^  ^ 


The 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
obje6ls ; keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging 
port-ure  ; violent  head-achs ; exceffive  venery  j the 
long  ufe  of  bitters  ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vola- 
tile fubftances  j various  difeafes  j as  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from  night-watching, 
and  candle-light  ftudies.  Long  fading  is  likewife 
hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats  and  colds  are 
no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the 
ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; as  morning 
fweats ; fweating  of  the  feet  j the  menfes  in  women  j 
and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All  kinds  of  excefs 
•are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight,  particularly  the 
im  moderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits  and  other  ftrong 
liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  patient  mud  abdain  from  all  fpirituous 
liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the 
vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and 
glarinsf  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer  j and  the 
aliment  mud  be  light  and  of  ealy  digedion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iflfues  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes  are 
tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge 
every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and  night  dudies 
are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  a feton  ot 
ap  ilTuc,  will  find  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  Bur- 
gunciv-pitch  plader  between  their  fiioulders. 

A gut  la 
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A gutta  ferenat  or  amaurofis^  is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure ; but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a comprellion  of  the  nerves  by  redundant 
humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  drained  off, 
and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpofe,  the  body 
muft  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills. 
If  the  patient  be  young  and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he 
may  be  bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarifications  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  will  likewifc  be  of  ufe.  A 
running  at  the  nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile 
falts,  ftimulating  powders,  &c.  But  the  moft  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  patient  are  ift’ues  or  blifters 
kept  open  for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have 
known  thefe  reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for 
a confiderable  time  loft.  , 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mer- 
curial fahvation  ; or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh  pint 
and  a half  of  brandy,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken 
twice  a day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the  decodlion  of 
larlaparilla  after  it. 

_ A caUraSl  is  an  ofafiruaion  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
intcrpoation  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either 
iminifties  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In 

'hf  I'^me  medicines 
ye  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena ; and  they  will 
fometimes  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  happen, 
»..d  the  cataraa  becomes  firm,  it  muft  be  couXd, 


or 
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or  rather  extrafled.  I have  refolved  a recent  cataract 
by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges  with  calomel, 
'keepin’g  a poultice  of  frefh  hemlock  conftantly  upon 
the  eye,  and  a perpetual  blifter  on  the  neck. 

The  myopia,  ox Jbori-fightedne[s,  and  prejbyopia, 
or  fdoiTig  only  at  too  gYcat  a dijiancs,  are  diforders 
which  depend  on  the  original  ftrudure  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  incon- 
veniencies  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
Ibme  mealure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glaffes. 
The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a concave,  and  the 
latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A ftrabifmus,  or  fquinting,  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
fpafm,  palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  ^ Children 
often  contraa  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes  un- 
equally expofed  to  the  light.  They  may  likewife  ac- 
quire it  by  imitation  from  afquinting  nurfe  or  play- 
fellow, &c.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be  cured, 
parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  iu  Almoft; 
the  only  thing  whiich  can  be  done  for  it  is,  to  con- 
trive a mafic  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will  only 
permit  him  to  fee  in  a ftraight  direaion. 

•'  Spots  or /pecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effea- 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  meaOes,  or  violent  ophthalmias,  rhey  are 
very  difRcult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total  blin 
nefs  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  t ^7 
be  taken  ofF  by  gentle  cauftics  and 
<!utientSi  as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  &c. 
■When  there  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical  operation 
may  be  tried  : The  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always- 

very  doubtful.  _ The- 


I 
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The  hlood-Jhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke, 
a fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I 
have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the 
. hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a bit  of  fcar- 
Jet,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackilh  colour. 
This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without  medicine. 
Should  it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled, 
and  have  his, eyes  fomented  with  a decodion  of  com- 
phry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A foft  poultice  may  be 
applied  to  the  eyesj  and  the  body  fhould  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery,  or  weeping  eye,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of 
that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  flirengthened 
by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hun- 
gary-water,  rofe-water  with  white  vitriol  dilTolved  in 
it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make  a revulfion  are.like- 
vvife  proper;  as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blifters' 
on  the  neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obflrudion  of 
the  lachrymal  dud,  or  natural  paflTage  of  the  tears, 
it  is  called  lachrymalis,  and  can  only  be  cured 

by  a furgical  operation. 
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The  fundions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  excefllve  noife ; 
violent  colds  in  the  head;  fevers;  hard  wax,  or 
other  fubftances  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear; 
too  great  a degree  of  moifture  ordrynefs  of  the  ear. 

Deafnefs 
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Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  effeft  of  old  age,  and  is  inf^ 
cident  to  moft  people  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the  ftru6lure 
or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this  is  thei 
cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure  j and  the  unhappy  perfori 
not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife  dumb, 
, for  life  *. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effe61;  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafdy  removed. 
When  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  headj  the  patient 


* Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  fulFered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
fuch  perfons  may  be  taught,  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to" 
fpeak,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to  them.-  Teaching  the' 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
lider  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may, 
be  taught  without  the  afliftance  of  the  ear.  This  is  hot  only  ca- 
pable of  demonftradon,  but  is  aftually  reduced  to  praaice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh,  This  gentleman 
has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought  the 
teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfeaion,  that  hjs 
fcholars  arc  generally  more  forward  in  their  education  than  thofe 
of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not  only 
read  and  write  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  like  wife  and 

are  capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the  light.^ 
What  a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  Ihould  remain  in  a ftateof 
idiolifm,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  and  intelli^- 
pent  as  others ! We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity  to  thofe 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in  juftice  to 
Mr.  Braidwood,  vvhofe  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded^  alt^  former  at- 
tempts this  way  ; and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  itfelf  fo  ^r,- 
that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  examined  his  pupils,  can  be- 
lieve what  they  are  capable  of.-As  this  gentleman,  however, 
willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,,  and  as  the  far  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  afford  to  attend  him,  it  woul4 
be  an  aft  of  great  humanity,  as  well  as  of  public  utility,  to  er  ? 
an  academy  for  their  behoof. 
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muft  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  night  j he  fhould  likewife  take  fome  gentle 
purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  luke^warm  water  at  bed-time.  When 
deafnefs  is  the  effe«5t  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes  off 
after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry 
wax  (ticking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened  by  drop- 
ping oil  into  them  j aftervyards  they  mud  be  fyrino-ed 
with  warm  milk  and  water.  ^ 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tindlure  of  afafcEtida,  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the 
ear  every  night  at  bed-time,  (topping  them  after- 
wards with  a little  wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inltead 
of  oil,  put  a fmall  flice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each 
ear  which  is  faid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well. 
When  the  ears  abound  with  moi(ture,  it  may  be 
drained  o(F  by  an  iffue  or  feton,  which  (hould  be  made 
as  near  the  affeded  parts  as  polTible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  droo- 
ped into  the  ear;  others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary, 
water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  extols  amhlr 
and  mu(k;  and  Brookes  fays,  he  has  often  known 

of^mit  P^^ing  a grain  or  two 

mulk  into  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But  thefe 

the  muft  be  varied  according  to 

the  caufc  of  the  diforder  *.  ^ 

Though 

* A gentleman,  on  whofe  verarhu  j 

after  uling  many  thinp-s  to  nn  ^ r c me,  that 

y Chungs  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obftinata  deafnefs. 


S ^ 

or  yj 

^ « \ 
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Though  ifudi  applications  ma-y  fo'metimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  mucte^oftener  fail,  and  frequently 
thgy  do  ljujit.  .iNelthetuthe-eyes  not  ears  ought  to  be 
tampered.  vxif.hi  they  atmtender  organs,  and  require 
a very  .dcljeace ; touch..  For  this  reafon,  what  we 
would  ehiqfly  recojrmociLd'iini  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  headoYarm.,,  ,. Fro,m  whatever  'caufe'  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  .alwaysiproper  j and  I have  known 
more  benefit  , Frorn  itl  ialojic^  in  the  fnoft  oLftinacc 
cafes  of  deafnefs,  thanTrom  alLthe -medicines  I ever 
ufed.  iii  It 

G^bTHE'  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

THdu6'H''thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  a date  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing,  yet,'  as  the  lof^  of  them  is  attended  with 
fol-ne  inco'nveniency,  they*deferve  our  notice.  They 
are  feldom  fo  '.be  reftored  wlthii  loft  j which  ought  to 
make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefefvation,  by  Care-' 
fully  avoiding  whatever  niay  in  the  leaft  prove  in^  • 
iurious  ro'th-em.i'  A's  thered^'a  very  grearaffinity  be*-- 
twixf  tfie-orgarfs  bf  tdftirigfand  fmellin'g,’  whatever 
hurts  the  one  generally  affedls  the  other. 

’'Lt/*<fRr  is  hiAblrdnjurious  to  fhefe*  organs.. 
WhFd-the^nofef  and 'palate -are  frequently  ft iitiu laired’^ 
by  fragrant 'and  poignant  difhes,  they  foon  lofe  the*, 
power  of  'diftinguifhing  thftes  and  odours  with  any 

•decree  of  nicety.  Mah7'  in  a ftate  of  nature,  may- 
perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute  as  any  other; 

aHii^al.v  . 1 


he  was  at  laft  advifed  to  put  a few^roj)s  of  his  own 
into  his  ears  every  night  and  morning^  from^  which  he  rec«\  _ 
treat  benefit.  It  is  probab^e'that  a folution  of/«/ 
water,  would  produce  the  fame  effe^< 
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The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminifhed  or  de- 
flroyed  bydifeafcs;  as,  the  moifture,  drynefs,  in- 
flammation or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the 
olfadory  membrane  j the  compreffion  of  the  nerves 
which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  itlelf  at  their  origin.  A defed,  or  too  great  a 
degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  &c.  may 
ikewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may  alfa 
be  injured  by  a colledion  of  fcetid  matter  in  thofe 
caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from  them 
Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling 
than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff. 


When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moiflure,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  fliarp  ferum,  may 
e applied ; as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour- 
campmre  diflblved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The 
vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and 

benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the  nofe 
and  mouth. 


foR  mmfening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  drv 
fome  recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar! 
joram  mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and 
aniieed;  or  a fternutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol  • 
twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with  two 

ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The  fleam 

or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received  up  the 
ooftnls  IS  hkewife  of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus 
opening  obAruftions,  &c.  ^ ' 

dreffed  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if 

^ '■  the 
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the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution 
of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  brandy,  may  be  taken* 
as  dirccled  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought 
likewife  to  be  waHied  with  it ; and  the  fumes  of  cin- 
nabar may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  r.c.afon  to  fufpedt  that  the  nerves  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert*  or  want 
lliipulating,  volatile  falts,  flrong  fnufFs,  and  other 
things  whicn  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to 
the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed 
with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little 
of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  tajle  may  be  diminiflied  by  crufts,  filth, 
mucus,  aphthae,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue  : It  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva, 
which,  being  difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 
fame  fenfation  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a bad  taftej  or  it  may  be  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
and  palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either^ 
to  the  fenfe  of  tafting  or  fmelling  than  obftinatc 
colds,  efpecially  thofe  which  afFedt  the  head.  , 

When  the  tafte  is  diminiflied  by  filth,  mucus, 
&c.  the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped  and  frequently 
waflied  with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiat^ed, 
which  fcldom  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  dif- 
cafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this 
fymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time^ 
the  .following  things  may  be  of  ufe:  If  there  be  a, 
bitter  tafte,  it  may  betaken  away  by  vomits,  purges, 
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and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile ; What  is  called 
a nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
corredled  by  the  juice  of  citrorts,  oranges,  and  other 
acids : A fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
Vvatery  liquors  : An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  ab- 
forbents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter- 
fhells,  fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of 
horfe-radifli,  of  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will 
help  to  recover  it. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftrudts  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching; 
as  preflTure>  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewile  be 
hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the 
nerve  is  not  fufficiently  covered  by  the  cuticle  or 
Icarf-lkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a tenfion  of  it, 
or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  diforders  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  nerves,  Ijurts  the  fenfe  of 
touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the 
fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and  apoplexy,  and  re- 
' . quires  nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment. 

In  a jiupoTy  or  defedb  of  touching,  which  arifes 
dfrom  an  obftrudtion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  pa- 
dtient  muft  firft  be  purged  j afterwards  fuch  medi- 
• pines  as  excite  the  adlion  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimulate 
the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
pirit  of  hartfhorn, /^/  ’volatile  oleofuMy  horfe-radifli, 
dec.  may  be  taken  inwardly  ; the  difordcred  parts. 
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at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with 
frelh  nettles  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  Bliftering- 
plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will  like- 
wife  be  of  life,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

A SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  featcd 
in  Ibme  of  the  glands  j as  the  breads,  the 
arm-pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal,  of  a livid,  blackifh  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  with  jj^iolent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
iCmuT, When  the  fkin  is  broken,  and  a [antes 
ichorous  tnatter  of  an  abominably  foetid  fmell  is 
q -difeharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcer- 
ated  cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  of  45,  particular- 
ly womer^  ^nd  thofe  wh^odead  an  indolent  fedentary 
‘ life,  are- mod  fubjefl  to  this  difeafe. 

• CAUSES.- This  difeafe  is  often  owing  tofup- 

'•  'prefled  evacuations  i hence  it  proves  fo  Frequently 
fataT  to  women  of  a grofs  habit;^^^^  particularly  old 
maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when  the  men- 
ftrual-dux  ceafes.  It  may^likewife  be  occafioned  by 
exceflivc  grjef,  fear,  ange^  religious  melancholy,  or 
any  of  the  deprefiing  paflions.  Hence  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  choleric,  and  thofe  perfons,^yho  devote 
themfelves  to  a religions  life  in  convents  or  monai- 

teries,  are  often  afflicted  with  it.  It  may  alfo  c 
^ occafioned 
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occafioned  by  the  lopg-concinued  ufe  of  food  that  is 
too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature;  by 
barrennefsj  celibacy;  indolence;  cold;  blows; 
fridlion  ; preffure;  or  the  like.  Women  often  fuffer 
from  the  lafl:  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  Rays,  which 
fqueeze  and  comprefs  their  breaft  fo  as  to  occafion 
great  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to 
an  hereditary  dlfpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often 

very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour 
about  the  fize  of  a hazel  nut,  or  perhaps  fmallcr,  is 
generally  the  firft  fymptom.  This  will  often  con- 
tinue for  a long  time  without  feeming  to  increafe,  or 
giving  the  patient  great  uneafinefs  ; but*rf  the:/Gon- 
ftitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumor  irritated  by  j^refliire, 
or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind^  it  begins  to 
extend  itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring  parrs^  by 
pufliing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It  then  gets 
the  name  of  cancer^  from  a fancied  referriblancc 
between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The 
colour  of  the  fkin  begins  to  change,  which  is  firR 
red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluifli,  livid,  and  at 
lafl:  black.  The  patient  complains  of  hear,  with  a 
burning,  gnawing,  (hooting  pain.  The  tumor  is 
very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with  a protube- 
rance, or  rifing,  in  the  middle;  its  fize  ihCreafes 
daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick, 
knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin,  fharp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  till  it  forms  a large  unfightly  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  flench  become 

•L- 1 3 intolerable; 
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intolerable;  the  appetite  fails;  the  ftrength  is  ex- 
haufted  by  a continual  heiSlic  fever;  at  laft,  a violent; 
haemorrhage,  or  difcharge  of  blood,  from  fome  part 
of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convulfion  fits,  gene- 
rally put  an  end  to  the  miferable  patient’s  life. 

REGIMEN.— —The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 
nourilhing.  All  firong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned 
or  faked  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  t?dte  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear;  and 
fliould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and 
amiife  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  .injury  are 
carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of  the 
affetfted  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all 
preflure,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  cover-; 
ing  it  with  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

for  which  no  dertain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  pro- 
grefs  however  may  fometirpes  be  retarded,  and  fome 
of  its  mofl:  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated  by  pro- 
per applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the  dif- 
eafe  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  it 
too  long.  Were  proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a 
cancer  might  often  be  cured ; but  after  the  diforder 
has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  it  generally  fets  all 
medicine  at  de(iance.  ; 

When  a feirrhous  tumour  is,  firfl;  difeoyered,  the 
patient  ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to 
take  twice  or  thrice  a-week  a dofe  of  the  common 
purging^ mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be 
let,  and  the  part  affedted  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice 
a-day  vyith  .a  little  of  the  mercuriaEointment,  and 
kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  1 he  food  mull  be 
light,  qnd  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  decoclion  of  woods 
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• or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I hs.Ve  fometimes 
difculfed  hard  tumors,  which  had  the ‘appearance  oF 
beginnirtg  cancers,  by  a courfe  of  this  kind.  ' 

Should  the  tumor  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  i\,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be 
done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better,  ii 
can  anfwet  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  acancer  after  the^* 
confliitutioh  is  ruined,  or  tHe  whole  nhafs  ofhiimcHifs 
corrupted  by  it.  This  how'ever  is  the 'common  w-av/ 
which  rn^kes  the  operation  fo  feldorri  fucceecf.  f>w 
pdtipie  will  fubmit  tb  the  extirpation  till  death  flares 
them  in  the  face  j‘  whereas,  if  it  \Vere  done  early,  the 
patient's  life  would  not  be  endarigered  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  would  generally  prove  a radical  Cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cu5  Ofi',  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicihes  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve 
the  m6ft  urgent  fympcoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr,  Home 
fays,  that  half  a grain  of  the  'cofrbrrve Tublimate'  of 
mercury,  difiblved  in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy, 
and  taken  night  &nd  morning,  wiir'ofccn  be  of"  fer- 
vice  in  cancers  of  the.  face*  ahd  nofe.  He  likewife 
recommends  an  infufion  of  the  /5to»;,  ornlght- 
in  cancers  of  the  breafts. 

But  themedicine'moft  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
direafc  is  heriilock.  -Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at  Vienna, 
has  of  late  recommended  the  eitraCl  Of  this  plant  as 
very  efHcaciouSin  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Doaqr 
lays,  he  has  given  Pome  hundred  weights  of  it  without 
ever’ hurting  any  body,  often  w'ith  manifeft  ad- 

4 vantage. 
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vantage.  advifes  the  patient  however  to  begin 
v/ith  very  fmai)  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains*  and  to 
increafe  the  dofe  gradually  till  fome  good  cfFed  be 
perceived,  and  there  to  rdl  without  further  increafe. 
From  two  or  three  grains  at  6rft,  the  Doftor  fays  he 
hasincreafed  the  dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachma 
a-day,  and  finds  that  fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for 
feveral  weeks  without  any  bad.confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Dodor  recommends  dur- 
ing the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avo.id  farinaceous  : 
fubftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics. 
He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who 
are  accufi;omed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufa  of  acids i? 
and  adds,  that  the  patient  Ihould  live  in  a pure  ■ 
free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as  ; 
poftible. 

The  Doctor  does  not  [)retend  to  fix  the  time  in- 
which  a cancer  may  be  refolved  by  the  ufe  of  hemlock, 
but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large 
dofes  without  any  apparent  benefit  j neverthei/^s  the  ; 
patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in  the  ule  of  it  j* 
for  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  l.eaft  encourage-  ! 
ment  to  give  it  a fair  trial.  Though  we-  are  far 
from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extravagant 
encomiums  which  the.Doiflori  has  beftow'ed  upon  jt, 
ye^  in  a difeaje  which  has  io  long  baffled  the  bpafted  ’ 
powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought  always  to  be  , 
tried.  . 

The  powder  of  hemlock -is  by  fome  preferred  to  , 
the  extra(Sl.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frefli  leaves,  ; 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner. 

Niicholfon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 

■ ■ 
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I the  dcfc-  of , the  powder i.frcwirT  a few-  grains  to  -haif  a 

j drachm,  and  gave  near  foiii^Hrachms  df  ?t  fh  the  da>' 
r xvith  remarkably  good  fffeas.  The  hemlock  dray 
alfo  be  ufed  externally  eithet  as  a poultice  or 
mentation.  The  fore  may  likevife  be  kept  clean' iy 
injeding  daily  a Rrong  deeodbn  ol  the  top?  anJ 
leaves  into.  it.  ■ . 


Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  fou? 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kmd  than  keeping  th^m  tho- 
roughly  clean,  'I  his  ougnt  rrever  to  be  Tiejr1e{51:ed, 
The  belt  application  fortni?  purpofe  fecTiisTc  be  the 
carrot  tjoukicc.  The 'root  of  the  comn^n'Var?6t 
may  be  graced,  ah^  mbiftehe'd  wuH  as  much  wate?  as 
will  bn ng  it  to  the  coKfiftenefe bf  a po&Rice  'or  cata^i 
plafni.-  ' This  muft  be  applied'  to rr' 
newed  twice  a-day.  It  generally  deans  the  foL*, 
eafes  the  pain,  and  rakes  away  thbkilfagrecabldrm  li, 
which  Objects 

di'eadfui  dilbrder*.  ' .H 


Woiil*,  W»a  infufiotf  of  ihafiS  lias  Ijeffii'riom- 
lui  :,h„ 

made  fi  eft,  aoiiy.e  f.Mlent  rtiSy  take  it''it  realij're. 


time'."  No^eheiit 

c n e ^ffc^kdd^frQm'-aany.nfje^  in  thii  iTeafg  < 
rnikfs  ur4)e;perft|led\inforiu^  f 

oomnate  a natures  be  foon  ra.,„oved.  a.,; 

admits  ;ol  a,-pnre  ai  «Ji,  ic  about latr 

mduqjig.;tn  aimo?i  cbKil  cWe  .Gi  l v 

always.be  a. work  of  simt  s b.  f 

I.,  ,.  ‘^‘=’■'^"'3  or  illues  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimci 
good  effedls  *. 

When  all  other  medicines  fall,  recourfe  mufl;  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a kiad  of  folace.  This  will  not 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s 
agony,  and  render  ’ife  more-  tolerable  while  It  con,-'"’ 
tinues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diiorder,  people  ought  to 
life  wholefomc  food ; to  take  fufficient  exercife  ih  the  ’ 
open  air;  to  be  as eafy  and  cheerful  aspofTibiej  and  i , 
carefully  to  guard  againfl:  ail  blows,  briiifes,  and  ' 
every  kind  of  prelTure  upon  the  bteafts  or  other' 
glandular  parts  f*  * > 


* In  a cancer  vyhich  iiaci  fee  all  riedicines,  and  even  furgery 
.t 'defiance,  I lately  faw  remarkabp-  cffeQs  from  an  obftinacvjj  ; ^ 
jirfeverance  in  a courfe  of  antifepdcs.  I oroered  the  : 

n ;ers  to  be  wafhed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyriiige,  twice  j 
orthrice  a-day,  either  wiib  S*:  infuli'in  of  the  bark,  ora  de-T: 
coi'on  of  Carrol,  anti  that  the  patient  flionld  take  four  or  five  .t  \ 
time  s-day,  a glafs  of  good  wdne  with  half  a draebpa  of  the;  • 
beft  pci-deJed  bark  in  it,  I’he  fores,  fifter  being  waited,  werp^  ; 
Hkewli.  fpriftkied  with  the' fame  pow  der.  When  the  patient^j 
began  tL  courfe,  her  death  was  daily  erpe6ted.  She  continued  j 
5l  for  abo’  two  years,  with  manifeft  a dvantage;  but  being  told  i 
by  an  emient  furgeon,  that  the  bar would  not  cure  a capeer, . 
and  that  he  fores  ought  not  to  be  '.vall',.ed,  (he  difeontinued  the^^ 
praaTce,:nd  dihifin  a few  weeks.  /This  courfe  was  not  intended 
tC  cure  he^canper,  but  to  prolo  ng  the  patient’s  life,  which  it 


evident' did  alnioll  CO  a mirarliC.  , > ^ ; 

+ As  htrJock  is  the  pri’.icipal  medicine  recommended  in  this:.  ■ 


difeafe,'  «>">« 

and  preparing  of  . 


lafefopeopln 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 

OF  POISONS. 

J , i- 

VERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
-L/  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effeds 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit 
of  delay,  or  allow  time  to  pr-ocure  the  afliftance  of 
phyficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  me- 
dical knowledge  is  here  neceflary  ; the  remedies  for 
mod  poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  ob- 
tained, and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful 
in  the  application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a fpeci’fic,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  wliich  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftomach,  with- 
out exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difcharging  them 
as  foon  as  poffible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
• are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the 
ftomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclina- 
mon  to  vomit.  This  /hews  plainly  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  dilates  to  every 
lone,  that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  fto- 
. mach  which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately 
to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the 
■danger  arifing  from  poifons  might  generally  be 
. avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and 
the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  evefy  m^n. 

We 
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We  fhall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a 
detail  of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed 
among  ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard 
to  poifonsj  neither  fhall  we  mention  the  boafled 
antidotes,  which  have  been  recommended  either  for 
preventing  or  obviating  their  effedls } but  fliall  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the  poifons  moft 
common  in  this  country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poisons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the' vege- 
table, or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or 
corrofive  quality ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive 
fublimate  of  mercury,  &c.  • 

Those  of  the  vegetable  kind- are  generally  of  a 
narcotic,  or  ftupefabfive  quality ; as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  -night-fhade, 
&c. 

Poisonous  animals  communicate  their  infe£lIon' 
either  by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very  dif-  | 
ferentfrom  the  former,  ana  only  produces  its  cfFefts , 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a wounii. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  moll 

common  of  this  clafs ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them  are 
pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effecls  and  method  of  cure, 
what  is  faid  with  refpedl  to  it,  will  be  applicable  to 
every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in 
his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  thirfl, 
and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat 
* feel  rough  and  dry ; and,  if  proper  means  be  not  foon 

adminiflered,  the  patient  is  feized  with  great  anxiety, 

hiccupingj 


\ 
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i hiccuping,  faintings,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
I ties.  To  thefe  fucceed  black  vomits,  foetid  ftools, 
' with  a mortification  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firfl:  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  pa- 
1 tient  fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
1 falIad~oil  till  he  vomits;  or  he  may  drink  warm  water 
I mixed  with. oil.  Fat  broths  are  likevvife  proper, 
j provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no 
oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  con- 
tinues. Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englifh 
quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceafed  ; and  it  is  never 
fafe  to  leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle  of  the 
poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach. 

i These  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
s vomiting,  but  likevvife  blunt  the'  acrimony  of  the 
I poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but  if 
; they  fliould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm 
I or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  muff 
t be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar 
of  fqujlls  may  be  mix^  .with  the  water  which  he 


drinks.  Vomiting  mayfUkewife  be  excited  by  tick- 
ling the-infide  of  the  throat^with  a feather.  Should 
thefe  methods!  howeverr^ilj  half  a drachm  of  white 
vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  graiqs  of  emetic  tartar,  muft  be 
adini^ft&rcd.  . ,.i  , , 

- If- tprmentjng. pains  ;arf  felt: in  the  lower  belly, 
and  there  4s  ffeafon  to  .fea^  that  the  poifon  has  got 
down  to  the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft 
be  very  frequently  thrown  up ; and  the  patient  muft 
drink  emplii^nt  decodtions  of  barley>  oatmeal,  rnarfh- 


mallows, 
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mallows,  and  fuch  like.  He  muft  likewife  take  afl 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna,  afolution  of  Glauber’s 
falts,  or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a healing  and  cooling  quality  j to  abftain  from 
fledi  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk, 
broth^  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon  mbatfi 
of  eafy  digeftion*  His  drink  lliould  be  barley-water, 
iinfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucila- 
ginous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  belides  heat  and  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  degree  of 
giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or  folly, 
Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal  j yet  the 
danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  arc  dif-^ 
charged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a cauflic  or  corrofive 
nature,  they  are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the 
bowels  than  mineral  fubftances ; no  time,  however, 
ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  difcharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 
particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in 
a fblid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  indeed  a valuable 
medicine^  when  taken  in  proper  quantity,  but  as 
an  over-dofe  proves  a ftrong  poifon ; we  fliall  point 
out  its  common  effefls,  together  with  the  method  of 
qure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 

drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apopledlic  fymp- 

toms. 
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toms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  in- 
clination to  fleep,  that  it  is  almoft  impofilble  to 
keep  hini  awake.  Every  method  muft  however 
be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  He  fhould  be  toffed, 
lhaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering-plafters 
Iliould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  ftimu- 
lating  medicines,  as  falts  of  hartlhorn,  &c.  held 
' under  his  nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood. 

, At  the  fame  time  every  method  muft  be  taken  to 
j make  him  difeharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done 
I in  the  manner  direfted  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of 

i ftrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with 
i oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice 
of  lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

I If  the  body  Ihould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
i the  poifon  has  been  difeharged,  nourilhing  diet  and 
I cordials  will  be  proper?  but  when  there  is  reafon  to 
! fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the 
! greateft  circumfpeaion  is  necelTary  both  with  regard 
t to  food  and  medicine. 


OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 

animals. 

_ (hall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  as  it 

u both  the  moll  common  and  dangerous  animal- 
poifon  in  thistountry. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contrafl  this  dif; 
eafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet.  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind 
wu.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the 

rabies. 
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rahm  canina,  or  dog  imadnefs.  Of  the  laft  we  have 
none  in  this  ifland;  and  it  fo  feldom  happens  that 
any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  firft,  that  they  fcarcedeferve 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing  fhould  hap- 
pen, the  method  of  treatment  is  prccifcly  the  fame 
as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow : 
At  firft  he  looks  dull,  (hews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company  : Ele  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  feems  to 
murmur,  is  peevilh,  and  apt  to  bite  ftrangers : His 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy  : Afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  feeming  heavy  and 
watery  : He  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  oflT,  runs 
panting  along  with  a kind  of  dejefted  air,  and  en- 
deavours to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs 
are  faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain 
figh  of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by 
the  fmell ; but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he 
efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or 
three  days,  till  he  dies  exhaufted  with  heat,  hunger, 
and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long  dry,  hot 
feafons  •,  and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  ftinking  * 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frefh  water,  are^ 

moft  liable  to  it.  . c 

When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  ftridteft 

inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  animal  was  _ 

really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife- 

from  nedeaing  to  afeertain  this  point.  Some  people;' 

have  lived  in  Continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  be-; 

caufe  thev  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed 

to  be  mad  j but,  ds  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot, 

1 c 
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i St  was  impoflible  to  afcertain  the  fad.  This  fhould 
i induce  us^  itlftead  of  killing  a the  moment  he 
1!  has  bit  any  perfon,  to  do. all  in  our  power  to  keep 
him  aliVe,  at  leaft  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he 
be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumflances  rnay  contribute  to  make  peo- 
ple imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mafter,  runs 
about  in  quell  of  him,  is  fee  upon  by  other  dogs,  and 
perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus  frightened, 
beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his 
tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Imrpediately  a crowd  is 
after  himj  while  he^  finding  himfelf  clofely  purfued, 
and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy,  natu- 
rally attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf-defence.  He  foon 
gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  pafles  currently 

that  he  Was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impoffible  to  prove  thi 
contrary. 


This  being  the  true  hiflory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effefls  of  their  bite? 
This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  infal- 
lible remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are 
: to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  family.  Though  not 
one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they 
are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers.  No  won- 
der that  imaginary  difeafes  Ihould  be  cured  by  ima- 
ginary remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous  people  firll 
mpole  upon  themfelves,  and  then  deceive  others. 

the'effX 

o the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not  mad 
^.s  recommended  to  a perfon  who  has  had  the  misfor- 

M m 
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tune  t:'  be  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad.  He 
takes  it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  tliefe  miftakes  we  muft  impute^the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
effefts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo 
much  to  a defedt  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applica- 
tions. I am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  ad- 
miniftered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  received,  and 
continued  for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  we  fhould 
not  lofe  one  in  a thoufiind  of  thole  who  have  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad  dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which,  neverthelefs,  heals  as  foon  as  a com- 
mon wound  : But  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful, 
and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring  , 
parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  liftlefs.  His  ^ 
lleep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams ; he  fighs,  looks  ^ 
dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe  are  the  forerunners, 
or  rather  the  hrft  fymptoms  of  that  dreadful  difeafe 
occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  ‘ 
not  propofe  to  treat  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  > 
out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we  (hall  not  take 
up  time  in  Ihewing  its  progrefs  from  the  firft  mvafion  ' 
to  its  commonly  fatal  end.  ^ ^ 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal, 
is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  render  fuch  ) 
perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  un- 
happy,  and  can  have  no  good  cffcfts.  If  the  perfon  ^ 
takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days  after  the  time 
of  his  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  di  - 
eafe,  there  is  rcafon  to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 

Thk 
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The  medicines  recommended  for  preventincj-  tha 
effedls  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fucli 
as  promote  the  different  fecrecions,  and  antifpaf^ 
modics. 


^ Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medi- 
cine, which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in 

the  fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thou- 
land  times. 


The  Dodor’s  prefcription  is  as  follows  5 
“ Take  afli-coloured  ground  liVer-vvort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  j of  black  pep- 
aer  powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe 
veil  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes  j 
)ne  of  which  mufl:  be  taken  every  morning  faflino-, 
or  four  mornings  fucceffively,  in  half  an  Encrlifli 
lint  of  cows  milk  warm.  ° 

After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  muft: 
;o  mm  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  Or  river  every 
lorning  fading,  for  a month;  he  mufl:  be  dipped 
ovef,  but  not  day  in  (with  his  head  above  water) 
mger  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold. 

dter  this  he  mufl  go  in  three  times  a-week  for  a 
)rtnight  longer. 

" The  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to 
e the  medicine 


We  (hall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft  India 
eciSc,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 
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of  cinnabar  and  mufk.  It  is  efteemed  a great  anti- 
fpafmodic;  and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infallible 
remedy  for  preventing  the  effefts  of  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 

Take  native  and  faditious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  muflt  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muft  be  repeated  j 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft  be 
repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  reckoned  a good  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicine : 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder,  half  a 
drachm,  gum  afafcetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire  feven  grains;  make  thefe  into  a bolus- with  a 
little  fyrup  of  fafFron.” 

Camphirb  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner ; 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  ; rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind 
of  madhefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into 
the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
fhould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink. 


These 
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These  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
Tor  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  would  not  however  advife  people  to  truft  to  any 
one  of  them  ; but  from  a proper  combination  of 
their  different  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to 
hope,  for  fucccfs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies, 
in  not  taking-  them  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 
They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  in- 
tended to  produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this, 
and  not  to  the  infufRciency  of  the  medicines,  we  mufl: 
impute  their  frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon 
fhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  neceffary  j even 
though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that 
which  the  Dodlor  prefcribes. 

The  Eaft.-India  fpecific  is  ftill  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  mofl  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe  : 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a flefby  part,  where  there  is 
no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-veffel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if 
this  be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  re- 
ceived, it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  waflied  with  fait  and  water, 
or  a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards 
drefled  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with 
the  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

Mm3  Thi 
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n to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above, 
If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Dodlor  direfls  for  four  days  fiiccefTively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  mnft  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercu- 
rial ointment,  T.  his  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  at  lead. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or 
two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effect  of  the  mer- 
cury be  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ufe  the 
cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  morning  for 
five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  fhould  feel  cold  and  chilly 
for  a long  time  after  coming  out  of  the.  cold  bath, 
it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the 
water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  ofF  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnalce-root,  afafoetida,  and  cam- 
phire ; or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitrej  camphire,  and 
fnake-root,  twice  a-day.  Thefe  may  be  ufed  during 
the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  muft  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A PROPER  regimen  muft  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abftain  from 
flefh,  and  all  faked  and  high  feafoned  provifions. 
He  muft  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon 
a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fliould  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pofTible,  and  all  exceflive 
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heat  and  violent  paflions  avoided  with  the  utmcxft 
care. 

I HAVE  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with 
proper,  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  mull  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli- 
cation of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones  for  a fuffiicient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufUng 
to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfo- 
lutely  fafe.  This,  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent 
cafe  : Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 
they  or  their  cattle  be  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is 
fufficientj  as  if  the  fait  water  v/ere  a charm  againfh 
the  effedts  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like  whims, 
have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a 
dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fhould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  perfon  v.fOuld  be  affedfed  with  the  dif- 
order  at  the  fame  time  j but  this  notion  is  too  ridicu- 
lous to  deferve  a ferious  confideration.  It  is  a good 
rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as  polTible,  as 
the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome  time  before 
its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hydrophobia  has 
been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog  which  fliewed 
no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  but  liftleffnefs  and 
a fullen  difpofition  *. 

Though 

* It  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  no  proper  enquiry  has  ever 
been  made  into  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  a dog 
which  has  been  wormed  cannot  bite  after  he  goes  mad.  If  the 
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1 HOUGH  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it 
incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not  be 
cured,  has  been  produdive  of  the  moft  horrid  confe- 
cjuences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy 
perfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe, 
to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or  to  fuffocate 
them  between  matrafles  or  feather-beds,  See,  This 
condcid  certainly  deferved  the  fevereft  punilhment  I 
We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  will 
never  again  be  heard  of. 

I HAVE  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
own  experience  j but  the  learned  Dr.  Tiffot  fays,  it 
may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner  ; 

1.  The  patient  riiuft  be  bled  to  a confiderable 
quantity  j and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice, 
or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circumftances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  Ihould  be  put,  if  poffible,  into  a, 
warm  bath  j and  this  fliould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  He  fiiould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyfters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 
Ihould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice 
a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
Ihould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours,  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder 
Iliould  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime-tre? 

fafl  could  he  afeertained,  and  the  praftice  rendered  general,  it 
would  fave  both  the  lives  and  properties  of  many. 

2,  and 
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and  elder-flowers.  This  powder  is  made,  by  rubbing 
together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  na- 
tive and  faditious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four  grains  ; 
of  muflc,  fixteen  grains*. 

7.  T«e  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  is 
not  eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mention- 
ed above  : Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fnake-root 
in  powder;  of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten  grains 
each ; of  opium,  one  grain  ; and,  with  a fufficienC 
quantity  of  conferve,  or  rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with 
a bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains 
of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit, 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mufl;  be 
light  ; as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or 
mealy  vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fliould  long  continue  weak, 
and  fubjed  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal  rubbed 
into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  thac 
is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we 
fliould  not  think  it  fuflicient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged 
viper.  It  would  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the 

* The  Ormfkirk  medicine,  as  it  Is  called,  feems  to  me  to  con- 
fjft  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible,  as  a 
preventive;  yet  I would  not  advife  any  one  to  truft  to  it  alone, 
indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Surely  if  a me- 
dicine IS  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  mufl  be  taken  for 
fome  confiderable  time,  and  in  fuflicient  quantity. 
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wound  well  fucked  *,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
warm  lalad-oil.  A poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  fofc- 
ened  with  falad-oil,  Ihould  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
wound  j and  tlie  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
vinegar-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to 
rnake  him  fweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  bell:  medi- 
cines which  can  be  ufed  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be 
fick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fuf- 
fjcient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  ani- 
mals of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infefls,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  ftings  are  feldom  attended 
with  danger,  unlcfs  when  a perfon  happens  to  be 
flung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame  timej 
in  which  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the 
inflammation  and  fwelling.  Sorrie,  for  this  purpofe, 
apply  honey;  others  lay  pounded  parfley  to  the  part. 
A mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venice-treacle  is  likewife 
recommended  ; but  I have  always  found  rubbing  the 
part  with  warm  falad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed, 
when  the  ftings  are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the 
patient’s  life,  which  is  fometimcs  the  cafe,  he  mull 

^ The  praflicc  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient ; and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
cut  out,  this  is  the  moft  likely  way  for  extrading  the  poifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifdn 
does  no  harm  iinlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  wafh  his  mouth 
frequently  with  falad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  the 
Icalt  inconveniency.  The  BfylU  in  Africa,  and  the  Mcrjt  in  Italy, 
were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by  fucking 
the  wound  ; and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America 
pradifc  the  fam?  at  this  day.  . 
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not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but 
muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medi- 
cines, as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fliould  drink 
plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  mod  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  elfedts  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this 
country,  are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from 
quite  different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  care- 
Idfner?.  Children  ought  early ' to  be  cautioned 
againft  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
which  they  do  not  know,  and  all  poifonous  plants 
to  which  they  can  have  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo  diffi- 
cult a talk  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poisonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places ; bur, 
as  they  prove  often  deflruftive  to  cattle,  they  ffiould 
be  rooted  out  of  all  pafture-grounds.  They  ought 
likewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be 
deflroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  vil- 
lages; which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where  they 
mofl;  commonly  abound.  I have  feen  the  poifonous 
hemlock,  henbane,wolfsbane,  and  deadly  night- fhade, 
ail  growing  within  the  environs  a fmall  town,  where, 
though  feveral  perfons,  within  the  memory  of  thofe 
living  in  it,  had  loft  their  lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
plants;  yet  no  method,  that  I could  bear  of,  had 

<?ver 
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ever  been  taken,  to  root  them  oiiCj  though  this 
might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  palles  but  we  have  accounts  of  le- 
veral  perfbns  poilbned  by  eating  hemlock-roots  in- 
flead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which  they 
had  gathered  for  mullirooms.  Thefe  examples  ought 
to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpedl  to  the 
former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe. 
Mulhrooms  may  be  a delicate  difli,  but  they  are  a 
dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by  per- 
fons  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  an- 
other, and  take  every  thing  for  a mulhroom  which 
has  that  appearance,, 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in  fo- 
reign countries ; but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly 
intended  for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  thefe  over.  It 
may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  behoof 
of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an 
effe£lual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be  found  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattle-fnake. — The  prefeription  is  as  follows  : 
Take  of  the  roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fum- 
mer,  roots  and  branches  together,  a fuffleient  quan- 
tity i bruife  them  in  a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the 
juice,  of  which  give,  as  foon  as  polTible,  one  large 
fpoonful  i if  the  patient  be  fwelled,  you  muft  force 
it  down  his  throat.  This  generally  will  curej  but, 
if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give 
another  fpoonful,  which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are 
dried,  they  mull  be  nioiflened  with  a little  water. 
To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  to- 
bacco moiftened  with  rum. 

We 
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*VVe  crive  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr,  Brookes,  who 
fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro ; for  the  difcovery 
of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  a hun- 
dred pounds  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  life, 
by  the  General  AlTembly  of  Carolina. 

It  is  poffible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies for  every  kind  of  poifon  j but  as  we  have  very 
little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovered,  we  ihall  beg  leave  again  to 
recommend  the  moft  ftrid  attention  to  the  following 
rules,  t'iz.  That  when  any  poifonous  fubftance  has 
been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible, to  bedifcharged  by  vomits,  clyfters,  and  purges; 
and,  when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a 
wound,  that  it  be  expelled  by  medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  different  fecretions,  efpecially  thofe  of  fwear, 
urine,  and  infenfible  perfpiration ; to  which  may  be 
joined  antifpafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off 
tenfion,  and  irritation  j the  chief  of  which  are  opium, 
mulk,  camphire,  and  afafcetida. 


CHAP.  XLVir.  J’ 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

IN  a former  edition  of  this  booJc  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vanilhed.  Bad  confe- 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons 
tampering  with  medicine  ia  this  diforder ; but  the 

danger 
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danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
muft  anfc  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge  of 
his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  regimen, 
which,  if  it  dpes  not  cure  the  difeafe,  will  be  fure  to 
render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  confti- 
tution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per** 
fons  who  contract;  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a fort 
of  difgrace.  This  renders  difguife  jiecefTary,  and 
makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder  alto^^e- 
ther,  or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden  and 
fecret  curej  but  who  in  fa6l  only  remove  the  fymp- 
toms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper  in 
the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight  infedion,  which 
might  have  been  eafily  removed,  is  often  converted 
into  an  obftiiiate,  and  fometimes  incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attendinc^ 

O' 

this  difeafe  is,  that  it  aflTumes  a variety  of  different 
fhapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
affemblage  of  difeafes,  than  a Angle  one.  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a more  different  method  of  treat- 
ment than  this  does  in  its  different  ftages.  Hence 
the  folly  and  danger  of  trufting  to  any  particular 
noftrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums  are  how- 
ever generally  adminiflered  in  the  fame  manner  to  all 
who  apply  for  them,  without  the  Icafi;  regard  to  the 
Rate  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
the  degree  of  infection,,  and  a thoufand  other  circum- 
ftances  of  the  utmofl  importance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants, 

nurfes. 
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nurfes,  midwives,  and  m^ried  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  diffolute  lives,  are  often  affedsd  with  it, 
and  frequently  iofe  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of 
their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy  condition 
of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our  excufe,  if. 
any  excufe  be  neceflary,  for  endeavouring  to  point 
out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too  common 
difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  Tymptoms,  however, 
and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various 
Rages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpace  than  falls 
to  this  part  of  my  fubjedj  I (hall  therefore  confine 
my  obfervations  chiefly  to  circumftances  of  import- 
ance, omitting  fuch  as  are  either  trifling,  or  which 
occur  but  feldom.  I fliall  iikewife  pafs  over  the 
hlflory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the  different  methods  of 
treatment  which  it  has  undergone  fince  it  was  firfl 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  many  other  circum- 
ftances of  a fimilar  nature ; all  of  which,  though  they 
might  tend  to  amufe  the  reader,  yet  could  afford  him 
little  or  no  ufeful  knowledge. 

OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHCEA. 

The  virulent  gonorrhcea  is  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  of  infeftious  matter  from  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  appear- 
ance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infcftion  has 
been  received  j fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the  end  of 
four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  difcharge,  the 
patient  feels  an  itching  with  a fmall  degree  of  pain  in 
the  genitals.  Afterwards  a thin  s-lary  matter  begins 
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to  diftil  from  the  urinary  pafTage,  \vhich  ftains  thi 
linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  degree  of  titillationi 
particularly  in  the  time  of  making  water;  this  gra- 
dually increafing,  arifes  at  length  to  a degree  of  heat 
and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived  about  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  urinary  palTage,  where  a flight  de^ 
gree  of  rednefs  and  inflammation  likewife  begin  to 
appear. 

As  the  difordcr  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine* 
and  running,  increafe,  while  frefli  fymptons  daily 
enfue.  In  men  the  erections  become  painful  and  in- 
voluntary, and  are  more  frequent  and  lading  than 
■when  natural.  This  fymptom  is  moft  troublefome 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which 
was  at  firft  only  perceived  towards  the  extremity,  now 
begins  to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  paflage,  and  is 
moft  intenfe  juft  after  the  patient  is  done  making 
water.  The  running  gradually  recedes  from  the 
colour  of  feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  oh 
the  appearance  of  matter. 

When  the  difordei*.  has  arrived  at  its  heisht,  all 
the  fymptoms  are  more  intenfe  ; the  heat  of  urine  is 
fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  water, 
and  though  he  feels  a conftant  inclination  this  way, 
yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  and 
often  only  by  drops:  the  involuntary  ereftions  now 
become  extremely  painful  and  frequent ; there  is  alfo 
a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  feat,  and 
the  running  is  plentiful  and  (harp,  of  a brown, 
greenilh,  and  Ibmetimes  of  a bloody  colour. 

By  a proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms gradually  abates ; the  heat  of  urine  goes  off ; 
the  involuntary  and  painful  ereflions,  and  the  heat 
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and  pain  about  the  feat  become  eafier;  the  running 
alfo  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter-  and  thicker, 
till  at  lalt  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  diilinguiflied  from  any  other  dif- 
eafe.  There  are  however  fome  few  difordcrs  for 
which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies 
or  bladder,  the  fiuor  albus  or  whites  in  women,  &c. 
But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes  away 
only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  fphinfter  of  the 
bladder  is  open  j whereas  in  a gonorrhoea,  the  dif- 
charge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult  to 
diftinguiffi,  and  muft  be  known  chiefly  from  its  ef- 
fe6ls,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infedion,  &c. 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon  has  reafon  to 

fufpefl  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infe<fl:ion,  he 
ought  moft  ftriftly  to  obfcrvc  a cooling  regimen,  to 
j^void  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpiced,  faked,  high- 
feafoned,  and  fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  as  alfo  all 
aromatic  and  ftimulating  vegetables,  as  onions,  gar- 
lic, fhallot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  fuch  like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light  pud- 
dings, panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  barley- 
water,  milk  and  water,  decoftions  of  marffi-mallows 
and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of  thefe 
he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercife  of  all 
kinds,  efpecially  riding  on  horfeback,  and  venereal 
pleafures,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient  muft 
beware  of  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  vio- 
lent, he  ought  to  keep  his  bed. 

N n 
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MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhcea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  efFedually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expert, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a flight  infedion  may  be  car- 
ried off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  injecting  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infe6tion,  they  will  at  leaft  have  a 
tendency  to  leffen  its  virulence. 

T o effeft  a cure,  however,  aftringent  Injections  will 
generally  be  found  neceffary.  Thefe  may  be  various 
ways  prepared,  but  I think  thofe  made  with  the  white 
vitriol  are  both  moft  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can 
be  made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire, but  it  is  belt  to  begin  withthe  more  gentle,  and 
increafe  their  power  if  neceffary.  I generally  order  a 
drachm  of  white  vitriol  to  be  diffplved  in  eight  or 
nine  ounces  of  common,  or  rofe-water,  and  an  ordi- 
nary fyringe  full  of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  If  this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure, 
it  may  be  repeated,  and  the  dofe  increafed*. 

Whether. 

* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhcea  by 
aftringent  injeftions,  there  are  ftill  many  praftitioners  who  do 
not  approve  this  mode  of  pradtice.  1 can  however,  from  much 
experience,  allert,  that  it  is  both  the  mofteafy,  elegant,  and  ef- 
ficacious method  of  cure;  and  that  any  bad  confequences  arifing 
f.-tvm  it  mull  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifeondudt  of  the  prac- 
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» 

Whether  injections  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling 
purges  are  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They 
ought  not  however  to  be  of  the  Rrong  or  draftic 
kind.  Whatever  raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the 
body  increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the 
difeafe  deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or 
three  ftools  every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  firft 
fortnight,  and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth 
day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient  to 
remove  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  diminifli 
the  running,  and  to  change  the  colour  and  confift- 
ence  of  the  matter,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
clear  and  ropy  as  the  virulence  abates 

When 

titioner  himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example, 
ufe  ftrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when 
applied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body  ; others  ufe  efeharo- 
tics,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  1 have  known  a gonor- 
rhoea adlually  cured  by  an  injedlion  made  of  green- tea,  and  would 
always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  fucceed. 

* If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folution  of  falts  and  manna,  he 
may  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conftitution  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  Thefe  may  be 
diflblved  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin 
water-gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infufed 
all  night  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infufion  may 
be  ftrained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  falts 
dilTolved  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  every 
half-hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  eleftuary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  eleftuary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  as 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a foft  cleftuary.  Two  of 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high, 
bleeding  is  always  necefTary  at  the  beginning.  This 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  mufl; 
be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrengch  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine, 
are  likewife  propor  in  thU  ftage  of  the  diforder.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of 
gum  arable,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently, in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe 
Ihould  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  become 
troublefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them  lefs 
frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether,  and 
take  equal  parts  of  gum  arabic,  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea-fpoonful 
taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  four  or  five 
times  a-day.  I have  generally  found  this  anfwer 
extremely  well  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for  keeping 
the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfler,  which, 
befides  the  benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve  as  a 
fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  abonc 
the  fame- quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient 
chufes  to  take  a purge. 

The  4ofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  dirai- 
nifhed  accorTmg^  as  the  patient  finds,  it  necefTary.  We  have  qt- 
dered  the-  'filfs  to  be  'difiblved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  hecaufe 
it  renders'fh^r  dFcfacion  more  mild. 
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Soft  poultices^  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They  may 
be  made  of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat-bread 
and  milk,  foftened  with  frefli  butter  or  fweet  oil. 
When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed,  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I have  often 
known  the  mod  excruciating  pains,  during  the  in- 
flammatory flate  of  the  gonorrhoea,  relieved  by  one 
or  other  of  thefe  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in 
the  fpermatic  veilels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the  fcro- 
tum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport  the 
tefticles,  and  fhould  be  worn  from  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be  often  . 
expedled.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that  we  are 
able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remifTion  of  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to  make  it  fafe  to 
have  rccourfe  to  the  great  antidote  mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan. 
Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  neceffary  in  a gonorrhoea;* 
and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mifchief.  It  may 
be  necelTary'to  complete  the  cure,  but  can  never  be 
proper  at  the  commencement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  above  have  eafed  the  pain, 
foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and 
rendered  the  involuntary  eredions  Icfs  frequent,  the 
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parient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is 
leaft  difagreeable  to  him. 

If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at 
night  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fufficientdofe 
at  firft.  Should  they  afFcft  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dofe  mufi;  be  leflened  ; if  not  at  all,  it  may  be 
gradually  increafed  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of 
it,  formed  into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  conferve  of 
hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe  gra- 
dually increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of  the 
moft  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  ufe  is 
the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may  be  taken  in  the 
manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the  confirmed 
lues  or  pox.  I have  always  found  it  one  of  the  moft 
fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  properly  ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fucfi 
quantity  as  to  raife  a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very 
flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and 
as  certainly,  cured  without  a falivation  as  with  it. 
When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  as  when  it 
continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  difcharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
nit^ht  by  the  mercury,  he  muft  cake  an  infufion  of 
feitna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel  to  prevent  bloody  ftools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  ffiould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  il  the 
fnercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
bowels  are  weak,  and  the  mercury  15  apt  to  gripe  or 
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purge,  thefe  difagreeable  cohfequences  may  be  pre- 
vented by  taking,'with  the  above  pills  or  bolus,  half 
a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  diafcordium,  or  of  the 
Japonic  cohfeclion. 

To  prevent. the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the 
mercury’s  aflefling  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing 
on  a falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives. 
With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been 
contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a drachm, 
or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated 
eveYy  other  dayj  but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the  patient 
to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gradually 
increafing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus  nor 
a pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it 
can  befufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means 
of  gum-arabic  j which  not  only  ferves  this  purpofe,  1 
but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  affedling 
the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpedls  a better 
medicine 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 
well,  and,  in  fome  refpeds,  better.  It  muft  be  ac- 

* Take  quickfilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a muci- 
lage t\yo  drachms ; let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the  muci- 
lage, in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely 
difappear:  afterwards  add  gradually,  flill  continuing  the  tritura- 
tion, half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  fimpifc 
cinnamon-water.  Two  table- fpoonfuls  of  this  folution  may  be 
taicen  night  and  morning.  Some  reckoii  this  the  befi:  form  in 
which  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a gonorrhoea. 

N n 4 knowledged. 
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knovv^lcdged,  that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  diforders  the 
bowels  i for  which  reafon,  when  a plentiful  ufeofit 
becomes  necelTary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to  the 
mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial,  or  blue 
ointment,  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that  which  is 
made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities  of  hog’s- 
lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm  may  be  ufed 
at  a time.  The  befb  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at 
night,  and  the  moft  proper  place  the  inner  fide  of 
the  thighs.  The  patient  fhould  ftand  before  the 
fire  when  he  rubs,  and  Ihould  wear  flannel  drawers 
next  his  fkin  at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the  ointment. 
If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  ftronger  kind  be  ufed, 
the  quantity  muft  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  ia 
proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  feveriflinefs,  Ihould  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
fliould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  offenflve,  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts, 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the 
rubbing  intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  foon,  how- 
ever, as  the  figns  of  (pitting  are  gone  off,  if  the 
viriilcncy  be  not  quite  correfled,  the  ointment  muft 
be  repeated,  bur  in  Imaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is 
aclminiflered,  its  ufe  muft  be  pcrfifted  in  as  long  as 
any  virulency  is  fufpeiSted  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  ftage 
of  the  difordcr,  though  fo  ftria  a regimen  is  not 
neceffary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftate,  yet 
intemperance  of  every  kind  muft  be  avoided.  The 

feed 
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food  muft  be  light,  .plfiPfrjaRd  pC;,eafy  digeftlon ; 
and  the  greateft  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed 
.with  refpe6l^to  drink'i^i  a little  wine  diluted  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  qf-warter.  Spirituous  liquors  are 
to  be  avoided  in  every-.fliape.  I have  often  krx>wn 
the  inflaixirnatOry  fyrnptoms  renewed  and  heightened, 
the  running  iecreafed,  and  the  cure  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  excef- 
five  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat 
of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts ; when  the 
quantity  of  running  is  confidcrably  leflened,  without 
any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tedicle  fuper- 
vening;  when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary 
eredlions;  and  laftly,  when  the  running  becomes 
pale,  whitifli,  thick,  void  of  ill  fmell,  and  tenacious 
or  ropy ; when  all  or  moft  of  thefe  fyrnptoms  appear, 
the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its  laft  ftage,  and  we  may 
gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aftrin- 
gent  and  agglutinating  medicines. 

OF  GLEETS. 

A GONORRHOEA  frequently  repeated,  or  impro- 
perly treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either 
proceed  from  relaxation,-  or  from  fbme  remains  of 
the  difeafe.  It  is,  however,  of  thegreateft  importance 
in  the  cur&^of  the  gleet,  to  know  from,  which  of 
thefe  caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  dilcbarge  proves 
very  obftinate,-i  andrOieoeives  little  or  npxiheck  from 
aftringent  remedies,  ! there  is  ground  to, fufpedl  that 
it  is  owing  lo.fhe  l^tterjj  but  if  the  drain  is  inconflant, 
^nd  is.  chiefly  obfervable  when  the  patient  is  ftimu- 

lated 
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lated  by  lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  draining  to  go  to 
Eool,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  chat  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation, 
ihe  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  reftore  a pro- 
per degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed 
vefiels.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  medicines  re- 
commended in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  may  have 
recourfe  to  ftronger  and  more  powerful  aftringents, 
as  the  Peruvian  bark  alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tor- 
mentil,  biftort,  balauftines,  tinclure  of  gum  kino, 
&c.  The  injedlions  may  be  rendered  more  aftrin- 
gent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  alum,  or  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  are 
able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  fiiall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps 
a more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs  of  me- 
dicine. It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  thisfpecies 
of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufe  of  it  unfafe. 
The  chief  objedlions  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are, 
a full  habit,  and  an  unfound  ftate  of  the  vifeera. 
The  danger  from  the  former  may  always  be  leffened, 
if  not  removed,  by  purging  and  bleeding  j but  the 

• The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  allringents, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

' Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frefh  galls 
bruifed  two  drachms ; boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water 
to  a pound ; to  the  ftrained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fiinple 
tinfture  of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken 
three  times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  Of  twenty  drops  of 
ih'e  acid  eli.xir  of  vitriol. 
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latter  is  an  infurnnountable  obftacle,  as  the  preflure 
of  the  water,  and  the  fudden  contraction  of  the  ex- 
ternal velfels,  by  throwing  the  blood  with  too  much 
force  upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to  occafion. 
ruptures  of  the  veflels,  or  a flux  of  humours  upon 
the  difeafed  organs.  But  where  no  objection  of  this 
kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  head 
in  water  every  morning  fatting,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  together.  He  tliould  not,  however,  ttay  long 
in  the  water,  and  thould  take  care  to  have  his  fkin 
dried  as  foon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  latt  ttage  of  the  gonorrhoea:  the 
diet  mutt  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the  drink 
Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which  a little 
claret  or  red  wine  may  fomttimes  be  mixed.  Any 
perfon  may  now  afford  to  drink  thefe  waters,  as  they 
can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almotl  no  expence, 
by  a mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  corredl  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the 
juices  may  be  atfedled,  as  the  decoiftion  of  china, 
farfaparilla,  fatfafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate 
gleets  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  (landing,  effect 
tually  cured  by  a mercurial  inunflion,  when  almotl 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ; but  fays, 
he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  betl  in  this 
cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and  other  ag- 
glutinating 
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glutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon  the  Do6tor 
recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and  Venice 
turpentine*  ; and  defires  that  their  ufe  may  be  ac- 
companied with  a decodion  of  guaiacum  or  farfa- 
parilla. 

The  lafl:  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  are  the 
fuppurating  candles  or  bougies  5 as  thefe  are  prepared 
various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready 
made,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the 
different  ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or 
teaching  the  manner  of  preparing  them  : Before  a 
bougie  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  however,  it 
fhould  be  fmeared  all  over  with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent 
it  from  ftimulating  too  fuddenlyj  it  may  be  differed 
to  continue  in  from  one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  ac- 
cording as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers 
are  not  only  often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excref- 
cences  in  the  urinary  paffages  taken  away,  and  an 
gbflrudlion  of  urine  removed,  by  means  of  bougies, 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefliclc  may  either  proceed  from  in- 
fedlion  lately  contrafted,  or  from  the  venereal  poifon 
lurking  in  the  blood  : the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fufficient  degree  of 
hardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be 
mixed  and  formed'into  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the 
mouth  fhould  grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  ofFcnflve,  they 
mull  be  difeontinued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 
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the  firftand  fecond  ftages  of  a gonorrhoea;  particu- 
larly when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by 
cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draftic  purges,  violent 
exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  or 
the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  flage  bleeding  is  neceffary, 
which  mufl;  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms  *.  The  food  mufl:  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  flelh,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Fomentations  are  of  Angular  fervice.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  oil, 
are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conftantly  to  be 
applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed  : when  he  is  up, 
the  tefticle  fliould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by 
a bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch. 
a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  tefticle  from 
having  any  effe(5i;. 

If  it  Ihould  be  found  impraflicable  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and 
extended  according  to  circumftances,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceftary  to  lead  the  patient  through  fuch  a complete 
antivenereal  courfe  as  lhali  enfure  him  againft  any  fu- 
ture uneafinefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befldes  rubbing 
the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  part,  if  free  from  pain, 
or  on  the  thighs,  as  direded  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the 
patient  muft  be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceffary,  for 
five  or  fix  weeks,  fufpending  the  tefticle  all  the  while 
with  a bag  or  trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly  with 
ftrong  decoflions  of  farfaparilla. 

* I have  been  of  ufe,  for  fome  time  paft,  to  apply  leeches  to 
inflamed  teflicles,  which  pradHce  has  always  been  followed  with 
the  moft  happy 
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When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  ia 
reafon  to  fufpedl  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit, 
either  of  which  may  fupport  a fcirrhous  induration, 
after  the  venereal  poifon  is  corre6led,  the  parts  fhould 
be  fomented  daily  with  a decoclion  of  hemlock,  the 
bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to 
the  poultice,  and  the  extrad  at  the  fame  time 
taken  inwardly*.  This  pradice  is  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Stork  in  fcirrhous  and  Cancerous 
cafes;  and  Mr.  Fordyce  aflures  us,  that  by  this 
method  he  has  cured  difeafed  tefticles  of  two  or  three 
years  (landing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the 
fcirrhus  had  begun  to  be  a(ie(5led  with  pricking  and  ' 
lancing  pains, 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  wz.  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a recent  infedlion,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear 
foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  attempted  by 
difperfwny  and,  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed,  by  fuppu- 
ration.  To  promote  the  difperfion  of  a buboe,  the- 
fame  regimen  muft  be  obferved  as  was  diredled  in  the 
firft  (lage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  like- 
wife  be  bled,  and  take  feme  cooling  purges,  as  the 
decodtion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber’s  falts, 
and  the  like.  If,  by  this  courfe,  the  fwelling  and 
other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we  may  fafely 

* The  extraifl  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken 
io  the  manner  direded  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  mull  be  con- 
tinued till  the  venereal  virus  is  quite  fubdued  *, 

But  if  the  bubo  Ihould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  hear,  pain,  and  pulfacion,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For  this 
purpofe  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his  ordi- 
nary diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine. 
Emollient  cataplafms,  confifting  of  bread  and  milk 
foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  j and,  in  cold  conftitutions,  where  the  tu- 
mour advances  flowly,  white-lily-roots  boiled,  or 
fliced  onions  raw,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  yellow 
bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  Ikin,  and  a 
fiudluation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  fin- 
ger, it  may  be  opened  either  by  cauftic  or  a lancet, 
and  afterwards  drefled  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration, 
but  remain  hard,  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  the 
indurated  glands  muft  be  confumed  by  caufticj  if 
they  Ihould  become  feirrhous,  they  muft  be  diflblved 
by  the  application  of  hemlock  both  externally  and 
internally,  as  diretfted  in  the  feirrhous  tefticle. 


OF  CHANCRES. 

Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  ea(,ing  ulcers ; 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonor- 

For  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  applied 

to  the  part  a/Feaed  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the 
annamed  tefticle. 
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rhoea.  They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  glans, 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  manner : 
Firft  a little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon  becomes 
pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifh  matter  in- 
clining to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches 
generally  before  it  breaks : afterwards  it  degenerates 
into  an  oblfinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  is  ufually 
covered  with  a vifeid  mucus,  and  whofe  edges  gra- 
dually become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the 
firfl' appearance  refembles  a fimple  excoriation  of  the 
cuticle;  which,  however,  if  the  caufe  be  venereal, 
foon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A CHANCRE  is  fometimes  a primary  affedlion,  but 
it  is  much  oftencr  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difeover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  g/afis  penis  of  men, 
&c*. 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  co- 
ition, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  obferve 
the  cooling  regimen,  lofe  a little  blood,  and  take 
fome  gentle  dofes  of  falts  and  manna.  The  parrs 
affedted  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 

• when  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infeflion 
may  be  communicated  by  kifling.  I have  feen  very  obftinate 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  I had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
to  believe  were  communicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurfes  ought  to  betvare  of  fuckling  infefled  children,  or  hav- 
ing their  breafts  drawn  by  perfons  tainted  with  the  venereal  dif- 
cafe.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  nurfes  who  refide 
in  the  neighbourheod  of  great  towns. 
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foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflam-* 
mation.be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  cataplafm 
may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will,  in  moft 
cafes,  be  fufflcient  to  abate  the  inflammation,  and 
prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accom- 
panied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  noflurnal  pains, 
fcurfy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or  the 
infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lefs  painful,  but 
frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary 
chancres.  As  their  cure  mufi;  depend  upon  that  of 
the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a fymptom,  we 
lhall  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we  come 
to  treat  of  a confirmed  lues 

Thus  we  have  related  mofl:  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  and 
have  alfo  given  a fhort  view  of  their  proper  treat- 
ment j there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which 
fometimes  attend  this  difeafe,  as  a Jirangury  or  ob- 
flrudion  of  urine,  zphymofis^  puraphymofts^  &c. 

A STRANGURY  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a 
fp^modic  conftridion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  eafe ; but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 

* I have  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres 
twice  a-day  with  calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a cure  with- 
out any  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon 
the  glans,  they  may  be  wafhed  with  milk  and  water,  a littl? 
warm,  and  afterwards  the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above. 
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galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a fudden  conftri6lion 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts,  and 
fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftrangury  is 
owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and  uncafinefs  of 
the  part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a 
troublefome  tenefmus^  or  conftant  inclination  to  go 
to  ftool.’ 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the 
common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling  emulfions, 
fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  ufed. 
Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired  effedt,  bleeding, 
and  emollient  fomentations,  will  be  neceflTary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  in- 
flammation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleed- 
ing muft  be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  After 
bleeding,  if  the  ftrangury  ftill  continues,  foft  clyfters, 
with  a proper  quantity  of  laudanum  in  them,  may 
be  adminiftered,  and  emollient  fomentations  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
patient  may  take  every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  of 
barley-water,  to  an  Englifli  pint  of  which  fix  ounces 
of  the  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows,  four  ounces  of  the 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre, 
may  be  added.  If  thefe  remedies  fliould  not  relieve 
the  complaint,  and  a total  fuppreflaon  of  urine  fhould 
come  on,  bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient 
fet  in  a warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  pro- 
per, in  this  cafe,  to  difcontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to 
^ draw 
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draw  off  the  water  with  a catheter  5 but  as  the  pa- 
tient is  leldom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,,  we 
would  rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild  bougies* 
Thefe  often  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  greatly  faci- 
litate the  difeharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin 
to  ftimulate  or  give  any  uneafinefs,  they  may  be 
withdrawn. 

The  phymofis  is  fuch  a cdtiftriflion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards} the  paraphymoftSy  on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a^. 
confl:ri6lion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hin- 
ders it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general^ 
bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions are  fufficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of 
j-emoving  the  ftridlure,  and  the  parts  be  threatened 
with  a mortificationj  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be 
given  for  a vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm 
water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  en- 
deavours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on, 
and  fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muft  be  fcarified 
with  a lancet,  and  if  neceffary,  divided,  in  order 
to  prevent  a ftrangulation,  and  fet  the  imprifoned 
glans  at  liberty.  We  lhall  not  deferibe  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation,  as  it  ought  always  to 
be  done  by  a furgeon.  When  a mortification  has 
actually  taken  place,  it  will  be  neceffary,  befides  per- 
forming the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts 

O o 2 frequently 
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frequently  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  camomile  flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the 
patient  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapifm,  chordee^  and  other 
diftortions  of  thepmV,  their  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they 
prove  very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few 
drops  of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  ope- 
ration of  a purgative  through  the  day. 

'of  a confirmed  lues. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affedlions  in 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  fhall  next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  ftate,  that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  aftually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
ieveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in 
the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which  are 
peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when  the 
patient  is  warm  in  bed;  Icabs  and  fcurrs  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of  a yel- 
lowifli  colour,  refembling  a honey-comb  j corroding 
ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  generally 
begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they  creep 
gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the 
no.fe,  which  they  dellroy  ; excrefccnces  dr  exodoies 

arifc  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  their  fpongy 

ends 
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ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  leaft  acci- 
denti  at  other  times,  they  are  fofr,  and  bend  like 
wax;  the  conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  cal- 
lous, and  form  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin,  and 
mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the  king’s 
evil;  tumours  of  different  kinds  are  likewife  formed 
in  the  lymphatic  veffcls,  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
nerves,  as  the  gummata,  ganglia,  nodes,  tophs,  See- 
the eyes  are  affefted  with  itching,  pain,  rednefs,  and 
fometimes  with  total  blindnefs,  and  the  ears  with  a 
finging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs,  whilft  their  in- 
ternal fubftanceis  exulcerated  and  rendered  carious; 
at  length  all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  fumflions 
are  depraved;  the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid  ; the 
body  emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion,  and  the  mife- 
rable  patient  falls  into  an  atrophy  or  wafting  con- 
fumptibn. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex ; as 
cancers  of  the  breaft;  a fuppreffion  or  overflowing 
of  the  menfes ; the  whites;  hyfteric  affedions;  an 
inflammation,  abfeefs,  feirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or 
ulcer  of  the  womb  ; they  are  generally  either  barren 
or  fubjed  to  abortion  ; or,  if  they  bring  children  into 
the  world,  they  have  an  univerfai  eryfipelas,  are  half 
rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed  they 
arefeldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or 
at  the  fame  time;  fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  tlie  pa- 
tient ; and  if  he  has  reafon  to  fufped  the  infedion  is 
lurking  in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  fee 
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about  the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  moft  tragical 
confequences  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
impolTible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a fali- 
vation  i this  method  is  now,  however,  pretty  ge- 
nerally laid  allde,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as 
efficacious,  or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  ve- 
nereal poifon,  when  adminiftercd  in  fuch  a manner  as 
not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial 
ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparation 
of  that  mineral  i yet  experience  has  taught  me  to 
think  otherwife.  I have  often  feen  the  moft  obfti- 
nate  venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of  mer- 
curial ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to  the 
faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I Angular 
in  this  opinion.  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Clare, 
an  eminent  furgeon  of  this  city,  affures  me,  that  for 
fome  time  paft  he  has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes, 
a faline  preparation  of  m.ercury  with  moft  happy 
fuccefs.  This  preparation,  rubbed  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  applies,  in  fmall 
portions  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a gentle  degree 
of  fridion,  it  is  immediately  abforbed,  and  produces 
its  full  eftecl  upon  the  fyftem,  without  doing  the  leaft 
injury  to  the  flomach  or  bowels  j a matter  of  the 
greateft  importance  in  the  application  of  this  moft 
aflive  and  powerful  remedy. 

. It  is  impoffible  to  afeertain  either  the  exaft  quan- 
tity of  mediciiies  that  muft  be  taken,  or  the  time 

they 
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they  ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a 
cure.  Thefe  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 
flitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Aftruc  ob- 
ferves,  to  determine,  a priori,  what  quantity  of 
mercury  will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceflary  to  cure  this 
diftemper  completely  j yet  it  may  be  judged  of, 
a pojieriori,  from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds.  That  com- 
monly not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mer- 
curial ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three 
or  four  ounces  neceffary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  lhall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate. 
This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ufe  for  the 
venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuftrious  Ba- 
ron Van  Swietenj  and  wasfoon  after  introduced  into 
Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time 
phyfician  to  the  army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is 
as  follows:  One  grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  is  dif- 
folved  in  two  ounces  of  French  brandy  or  malt  fpi- 
rits  j and  of  this  folution,  an  ordinary  table-fpoon- 
ful,  or  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  t6  be  taken 
twice  a-dayi  -and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any 
fymptoms  of  the  diforder  remain.  To  thofe  whofe 
flomach  cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fublimate  may 
be  given  in  form  of  pill  *, 

Several 

* The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diftilled  water,  or  any  other 
liquor  that  the  patient  chufes.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to  be 
diflblved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  conveniency 
of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it 
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Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re- 
commended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  j but 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  bellowed 
upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with  mercury, 
fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting a cure.  One  of  the  belt  we  know  yet  is 
farfaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared  and  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  in  the  Appendix  *. 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
powerful  alTiftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the 
farfaparilla,  asdirefted  in  the  Appendix,  on  by  itfelf. 
Thofe  who  chufe  to  ufe  the  mezereoh  by  itfelf,  may 
boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefli  bark,  taken  from  the  root, 
in  twelve  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  an  ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dofe  of  this 
is  the  fame  as  of  the  decodion  of  farfaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  Itage,  by  a decoc- 
tion of  the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia.  It  is 
ufed  either  frefli  or  dried  j but  we  have  no  certain 
accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes 
they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of  the  ranun- 
culus, the  ceanothus,  &c.  but  whether  thefe  are 
defigned  to  difguife  or  alTill  it,  is  doubtful.  The 
patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  decodion  early 

night  and  morning  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits.  Mr. 
Debravv,  an  ingenious  chymift  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that 
he  prepares  a fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its 
operation  than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious. 

See  Appendix,  Dccoilion  of  farfaparilla, 
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in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  or- 
dinary drink  through  the  day  *. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which- have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort, 
burdock,  &c.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
faflafrasi  but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
poflefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over, 
and  fliall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  this  difeafe 
with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infedlion. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be 
confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of 
mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafh  and 

* Though  wo  are  ftill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America, 
yet  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety, 
and  fuccefs,  and  that  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  obje£l  of  confiderable  imporfance  to  dif- 
cover  their  method  of  core.  This  might  furely  be  done  by  mak- 
ing trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe  parts, 
and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make  ufe 
of.  All  people  in  a rude  ftate  take  their  medicines  chiefly  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  pofTefTed  of  valuable  fecrets 
with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plahtS,  of  which  more  enlightened 
nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but  fome  plants 
of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  difeover  them, 
would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  as 
thofe  of  America.  It  mull  however  be  remembered,  that  what 
will  cure  tlie  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  not  always  be 
found  to  have  equal  fuccefs  iq  another. 


danger- 
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dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury  to  aperfon  labour- 
ing  under  any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a putrid  fe- 
ver, pleurify,  peripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would 
likewife  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  cafes;  as  a 
flow  he<5lic  fever,  or  the  laft  ftage  of  a confumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
confirmed  lues  ; in  which  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes  of  a lefs  danger- 
ous nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel,  and  fiich  like, 
mercury,  if  neceflary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered. 
If  the  patient’s  ftrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted 
by  ficknefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe, 
the  ufe  of  mercury  muft  be  poftponed,  till  by  time, 
reft,  and  nourilhing  diet,  it  can  be  fuffieiently  re- 
ftored. 

Mercurv  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  themenftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near 
at  hand.  Neither  fliould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near 
the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render 
it  neceflary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller 
dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual : with  thefe 
precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured 
at  the  fame  time  ; if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  leaft  be 
kept  from  growing  worfe,  till  the  woman  be  brought 
to  bed,  and  fuffieiently  recovered,  when  a more 
effedual  method  may  be  purfued,  which,  if  flie 
fuckles  her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be  fufficient 
for  the  cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  in- 
fants with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and 
makes  it  neceflary  to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft  pre- 
parations 
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parations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a fparing  hand. 
A fimilar  condu6t  is  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour 
under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the  infirmities 
of  age  mufl  render  people  lefs  able  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  a falivation ; but  this,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  is  never  neceflary;  befides,  we  have  ge- 
nerally found,  that  mercury  had  much  lefs  efFedt 
upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thofc  who  were 
younger. 

Hysteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch 
as  are  fubjedl  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy,  or 
who  are  afflidfed  with  the  fcrophula,  or  the  feurvy, 
ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury.  Where 
any  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought  either, 
if  poffible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  leaft  palliated,  before 
the  patient  enters  upon  a courfe  of  mercury.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  muft  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  longer  intervals 
than  ufual. 

« 

The  mofl;  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when 
the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmth  j if  the  circumflances 
of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we 
mufl  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the  feafon, 
but  mufl  adminifter  the  mercury;  taking  care, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  patient’s  chamber 
warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon  of  the 
year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation 
ncceflary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed  to  ad- 
miniller  a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  ftrefs 

upon 
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upon  this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by  previoufljr 
relaxing  the  veflels,and  corredtingany  diforder  which 
may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the 
mercury  will  be  difpofed  to  ad  more  kindly,  but 
many  other  inconveniencies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  always  reconnmended  bleeding  and  gen- 
tle purges,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  mer- 
cury, and  fhall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always 
to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  con- 
llitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient. 
Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the 
patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for  a 
few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the  mean 
time  muft  be  light,  moift,  and  cooling.  Wine, 
and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily  exercife, 
and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided. 

A PROPER  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention 
to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but 
often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much 
fmaller  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufficient  for  the 
cure  of  a perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  warm,  and 
avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of  one  who  cannot 
endure  to  put  the  fmalleft  reftraint  upon  his  appe- 
tites: indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch  are  tho- 
roughly cured. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
either  for  preventing  or  removing  venerial  infection, 
than  ckanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to  this,  the 
infeaion  might  often  be  prevented  from  entering  the 
body;  and,  where  it  has  already  taken  place,  its 

effects  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The  moment  any 
„ perfon 
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perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  he  has  received  the 
■ infedion,  he  ought  to  wafh  the  parts  with  water  and 
fpirits,  fweet  oil,  or  milk  and  water  ; a fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  laft  may  likewife  be  injeded  up  the  urethra, 
if  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  Whether  this  difeafe 
at  firft  took  its  rife  from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay  ; but 
wherever  that  prevails,  the  infedion  is  found  in  its 
greateft  degree  of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to 
believe  that  a flrid  attention  to  cleanlinefs  v/ould  go 
far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether  *, 

* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infedtion  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
jeftions,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  greateft  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I had  lately  a 
very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  almoft  wholly 
confumed  by  venereal  ulcers : the  matter  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to 
clean  them,  till,  notvvithftanding  the  ufe  of  mercury  and  other 
medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effefls  above  mentioned.  I or- 
dered warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injefled  three  or  four  times 
a-day  into  all  the  finuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wafti  out  the  matter; 
after  which  they  were  ftuffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the  frelli 
matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  took 
every  day  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury, 
diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  EngHlh  quart  of 
the  decodtion  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix 
weeks,  he  was perfedlly  cured;  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
a part  of  the  penis  was  adlually  regenerated. 

Doflor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  of  the  /ues 
venerea  which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Siruvins.  The  Doftor  obferves, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  a negledt  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  feems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  that 
'virtue,  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The  a difeafe 

which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Weft  India 
iflandf,  may  alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 


When 
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When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  negleded,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  muft  be  attempted 
by  reftorativcs,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decodtion  of  far- 
faparilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be 
occafionally  added.  It  is  a common  pra6lice  in 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey.  This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provided  the 
infection  has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand ; 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trufts 
to  the  whey  for  finifbing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be 
difappointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  difeafe 
return  with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe  of  goat- 
whey,  even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite 
fufficicnt  for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  moft  unfortunate  circumftances  attend- 
ing patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceffity  they  are 
often  laid  under  of  being  foon  well.  This  induces 
them  to  take  medicine  too  faft,  and  to  leave  it  off 
too  foon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a few 
days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be  fufficient  to 
'perfeft  the  cure  j whereas,  by  negledl  of  thefe,  a 
fmall  degree  of  virulence  is  ftillleft  in  the  humours, 
which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at  length  contaminates 
the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid  this,  we  would  advife, 
that  the  patient  fliould  never  leave  off  taking  medi- 
cine immediately  upon  the  difappearing  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  but  continue  it  for  fome  time  after,  gradually 
leffening  the  quantity,  till  there  is  fufficient  ground 
to  believe  that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffiible, 
to  afeertain  the  exa6l  degree  of  virulence  that  may 
attend  the  difeafe  j for  which  reafon  it  will,  always  be 

a much 
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a much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine  too 
long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This  feems  to  be 
the  leading  maxim  of  a modern  praditioner  of  fome 
note  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  who  always  orders  his 
patient  to  perform  a quarantine  of  at  lead:  forty  days, 
during  which  time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fup- 
pofe,  a ftrong  decoction  of  farfaparilla,  or  fome  other 
anti-venereal  fimple.  Whoever  takes  this  method, 
and  adds  a fufBcient  quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate, 
or  fome  other  a£live  preparation  of  mercury  to  the  de- 
co6tion, , will  feldomfail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  dif- 
eafe, that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contraft  it,  are 
either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper  plan  of 
regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine  j 
but  he  muft  follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to  prevent  fuf- 
picions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  reft  of  the  fa- 
mily. This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  mifehief  arifing  from  the  venereal  difeafe.  I ne- 
ver knew  the  cure  attended  with  any  great  difficulty 
or  danger  where  the  patient  ftrictly  followed  the’phy- 
fician  s advice  ! but  a volume  would  not  be  fufficienc 
to  point  out  the.  dreadful  confequences  which  pro- 
ceed from  an  oppofite  conduft.  Scirrhous  tefticles, 
' ulcerous  fore  throats,  madnefs,  confumptions,  cari- 
ous bones,  and  a rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the 
bleffings  derived  from  this  fource. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard 
to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A per- 
lon  of  a lound  conftitution  contracts  a flight  degree 
of  the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without  taking  any 
great  care,  or  ufing  much  medicine,  and  hence  con- 
cludes that  this  will  always  be  the  cafe.  The  next 

time 
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time  thcdlfeafe  occurs,  t-hough  ten  times  more  viru^ 
lent,  he  purfues  the  fame  courfe,  and  his  conftitution 
is  ruined.  Indeed,  the  different  degrees  of  virulence 
in  the  fmall-pox  are  not  greater  than  in  this  difeafe, 
though,  as  the  learned  Sydenham  obferves,  in  fomc 
cafes  the  mod  fkilful  phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in 
others,  the  mod  ignorant  old  woman  cannot  kill  the 
patient  in  that  diforder.  Though  a good  conditu- 
tion  is  always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great 
ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from 
obfervation,  that  the  mod  robud  conditution  is  able 
to  overcome  the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion, 
after  it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe  a proper 
courfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  neceffary. 

Although  it  is  impoflible,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence,  &c,  to  lay  down  fixed 
and  certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the 
following  general  plan  will  always  be  found  fafe,  and 
often  fuccefsful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  adminider  gentle 
purges  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  date, 
and  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  to  adminider  mercury,  in  any  form  that 
may  be  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  fame 
medicine,  affided  by  the  decoflion  of  farfaparilla, 
and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  fecure  the 
conditution  againd  the  further  progrefs  of  a con- 
firmed pox,  but  will  generally  perform  a complete 

cure. 
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CHAP.  XLVIII. 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

WOMEN,  in  all  civilised  nations,  have  thema- 
nageinent  of  domeftic  affairs;  and  it  is  very 
proper  they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  lefs  fit 
for  the  more  adtive  and  laborious  employments.  This 
indulgence,  however,  is  generally  carried  too  far ; 
and  females,  inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are 
greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercife  and  free 
air.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare 
the  frefli  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid  with  the 
pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whofe  whole  time 
is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Nature  has  made  an 
evident  diftindlon  between  the  male  and  female  with 
regard  to  bodily  ftrength  and  vigour,  yet  fhe  cer- 
tainly never  meant,  either  that  the  one  fhould  be  al- 
ways without,  or  the  other  always  wdthin  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  beffdes  hurting  their 
figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  fun6lion$  of  the 
body.  Flence  proceed  obftrudlions,  indigeftion,  fla- 
tulence, .abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous 
diforders.  Theic  not  only  unfit  women  for  being  mo- 
thers and  nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical 
and  ridiculous.  A found  mind  depends  fo  much 
upon  a healthy  body,  that  where  the  latter  is  want- 
ing, the  former  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

I HAVE  always  obferved  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufhandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
were  almoft  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their 
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children  were  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as  the 
bad  efFefts  of  confinement  and  inaftivity  upon  both 
fexes  have  been  already  fliewn,  we  fhall  proceed  to 
point  out  thefe  circumftaoces  in  the  ftrufture  and  de- 
fign  of  females,  which  fubjeft  them  to  peculiar  dif- 
eafes  ; the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  evacua- 
tions, pregnancy,  and  child-bearing.  Thefe  indeed 
cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes,  but  from  the  de- 
licacy of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  fourcc 
of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which  ren- 
d-rs  thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their  lives. 
About  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difeharge,  the  con- 
ftitution  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change,  ge- 
nerally indeed  for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for 
the  worfe.  The  greatefl  care  is  now  necelTary,  as 
the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the  female  de- 
pends, in  a great  meafure,  upon  her  conduct  at  this 
period  *• 

* It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  inftrufb  them  early  in  theconduft  and  ma- 
nagement of  themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives.  Falfe 
modefty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or  hurt- 
ful at  this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  misfortunes 
in  life,  which  a few  fenfible  lelTons  from  an  experienced  matron 
might' have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  neceflary  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  returns  of  this  difeharge.  Taking  improper  food,  violent 
affeftions  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is  often 
fiifficient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever  after  in- 
capable of  procreation. 
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If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
hoiife,  kept  conftantly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  a6live  bufinefs, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fiie  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  j . her  blood  not  being  duly 
prepared,  flie  looks  pale  and  wan ; her  health,  fj^irits, 
and  vigour  decline,  and  Hie  finks  into  a valetudinary 
for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thole 
unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too  much  indul- 
gence, or  their  own  narrow  circumftances,  are,  at 
this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  exercife  and 
free  air. 

A LAZY  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obflrudiions  amongft  the  more 
a6live  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fex^  whereas  the 
indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe 
are,  in  a manner,  eat  up  by  the  chlorojisj  or  green- 
licknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would 
I therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape 
thefe  calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inadlivity,  as 
their  greateft  enemies,  and  to  be  as  muph  abroad  in 
the  open  air  as  poffible. 

i Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
I about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food.  ]^nd 
» of  all  manner  of  trafh,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till 
i their  whole  humours  arc  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue 
in  igeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous  train 
jo  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  ut- 
terly impoflible  that  the  fecretions  fhould  go  properly 
mn : Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as  lead  an 
indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafh,  are  not 
lonly  fubjedf  to  obftruaions  of  the  menfes,  but  )ike- 
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wife  to  glandular  obftrudions  j as  the  fcrophula  or 
king’s  evil,  &c. 

A DULL  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly  girli 
who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave, 
moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the  very  prey 
of  vapours  and  hyfterics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for 
mirth  and  cheerfulncfs.  Let  it  therefore  be  indulged.. 
It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To  lay  in  a flock  of  hcalthi 
in  time  of  youth,  is  as  necefiary  a piece  of  prudence* 
as  to  make  provifion  againft  the  decays  of  old  age. 
While  therefore  wife  Nature  prompts  the  happy' 
youth  to  join  in  fprightly  amufements,  let  not  the* 
fevere  didates  of  hoary  age  forbid  the  ufeful  im-- 
pulfe,  nor  damp,  with  ferious  gloom,  the  feafon  dc- 
flined  to  mirth  and  innocent  feflivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  thisi 
period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  ai 
fine  fliapc,  and  foolifhly  imagine,  that  this  can  be* 
acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  -Hence,  by 
fqueezing  the  flomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the. 
digeflion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies.. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been 
but,  as  fafliions  change,  it  may  come  about  again  : 
we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  L 
know  many  females  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  dire- 
ful effeds  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  prevailed 
fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall 
a fize  in  the  middle  as  poflible.  Human  invention 
could  not  poffibly  have  devifed  a pradice  more  de- 
ftrudive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life* 

when  the  tnenfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do 

not 
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not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and 
fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  inftead  of 
(hutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe,  and  dofing  her 
with  fteel,  afafoetida,  and  other  naufeous  drugs,  to 
' place  her  in  a fituacion  where  fhe  can  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  free  air  and  agreeable  company.  There  let  her  eat 
wholefome  food,  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  amufe 
herfelf  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner  •,  and  we  have 
little  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus  alTifted,  will 
do  her  proper  work.  Indeed  flie  feldom  fails,  unlefs 
where  the  fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difcharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldornfoinftan- 
taneous  as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  fymptoms  which  forecel  its  ap- 
proach; as  a fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in 
the  loins ; diftenfion  and  hardnefs  of  the  breafts ; 
head-ach;  lofs  of  appetite ; laffitude;  palenefs  of  the 
countenance ; and  fometimes  a flight  degree  of  fever. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at  which 
the  menftruai  flux  ufually  begins,, every  thing  fhould 
be  carefully  avoided  which  may  obftrud  that  neceflTary 
and  falutary  evacuation  ; and  all  means  ufed  to  pro- 
mote it ; as  fitting  frequently  over  the  fleams  of  warm 
water,  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greatefl  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obflrufl  them.  Females  ought  to 
be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at 
the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is 
cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  flomach,  ought  to  be 
avoided;  as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  Fifli, 
and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of  digeftion,  are 
alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impofiible  to  mention 
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every  thing  that  may  difagree  with  individuals  at  this, 
time,  we  would  recommend  it  to  every  female  to  be 
very  attentive  to  what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and. 
carefully  to  avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period.. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  diforders  from  colds,, 
caught  while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  alll 
other  caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon 
their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfped  ini 
their  condudb  at  fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that, 
will  not  in  the  leafl  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will,, 
at  this  period,  be  fufiicient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health 
and  conftituion. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to 
the  mind,  which  fliould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful 
as  poflibie.  Every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  palTions,  but  none  more  fo  than  this. 
Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  affeflions  of  the  mind, 
often  occafion  obftrudions  of  the  nienftrual  flux, 
which  prove  abfolutely  incurable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obfl:ru61:ed,  except 
in  the  ftate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be 
ufed  to  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recom- 
mend fuflicient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air;  wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak 
and  languid,  generous  liquors-,  alfo  cheerful  com-^ 
pany,  and  all  manner  of  amufements.  If  thefe  fail, 
recoLirfe  muft  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obftrudlions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
ftate  of  thefolids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  alTifl;  the  body  in 
preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  The  prin- 
\cjpal  of  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 
♦ othe^" 
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other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines.  Filings  of  iron 
may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces  to 
an  Englifh  quart,  and  after  it  has  flood  for  two  or 
three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half  a wine- 
glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day  ; or  prepared  fleel  may 
be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a drachm,  mixed  with  a 
little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
bark  and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubflance 
or  infufion,  as  is  mofl  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obftrudlions  proceed  from  a vifeid  ftate  of 
the  blood;  or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu- 
mours, are  neceflary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought 
to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm 
water,  to  take  now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to 
live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  fhould  be 
whey,  water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  fhe  ought  to  take 
fufficient  exercife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinfture  of 
black  hellebore  may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a 
cup  of  warm  water. 

When  obftru6lions  proceed  from  afFedlions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fhould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
file  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her 
affliflion,  fhe  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by 
prefenting  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objefts, 
has  often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from 
the  deepeft  diflrefs,  A foothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the 


lafl  importance. 

An  obflruflion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  effe£l  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inftead  of 

P p 4 giving 
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giving  medicines  to  force  that  difchargc,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  en- 
ckavour  to  reftore  the  patient’s  health  and  ftrength. 
When  that,  is  dfeded,  the  other  will  return  of 
courfe. 

But  the  menflrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  and  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  dropfies, 
and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or 
fifty,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed 
from  a fedentary  life ; a full  diet,  confifting  chiefly 
of  faked,  high-feafoned,-  or  acrid  food  j the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors  j exceffive  fatigue  j relaxation  ; 
a diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood  j violent  paffions  of 
the  mind,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  its  caufe.  < When  it  is  occafioned  by  any 
error  in  the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to 
' that  which  induced  the  diforder  muft  be  purfued,  and 
fuch  medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency  to  reftrain 
the  flux,  and  counteradt  the  morbid  afFeftions  of  the 
fyftem  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  reftrr’in  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  fhe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  ^ to 
live  upon  a cool  and  ftender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broths  with  bread  j and  to  drink  decotftions  of  nettle- 
roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  ftop  the  flux,  ftronger  aftringents  may  be 
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I ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Pe- 
ij  ruvian  bark,  &c 

I The  uterine  flux  may  offend  In  quality  as  well  as  in 
I quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fluor  albusy  or 

I whites,  is  a very  common  difcafe,  and  proves  ex- 
tremely hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  difcharge, 
however,  is  not  always  white,  but  fometimes  pale, 
yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackifh  colour ; fometimes  it 
is  fliarp  and  corrolive,  fometimes  foul  and  foetid,  &c. 
It  is  attended  with  a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the 
back,  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other 
llgns  of  debility.  It  generally  proceeds  from  a re- 
laxed ftate  of  the  body,  arifing  from  indolence,  the 
exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery 
diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muff  take  as 
I much  exercife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her 
t food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourilhing,  but  of  eafy  digef- 

( tion ; and  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red  port  or 
> claret,  mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Brifto),  or  lime-water. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known 
i ftrong  broths  have  an  exceeding  goodeffedlj  and 
t fometimes  a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The 

[ patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a- bed.  When  me- 

Two  drachms  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be 
1 pounded  together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  dofes,  one  of 
which  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perfons  whofe  ftomachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  tindure  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  dofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  Ihould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  ia 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken,  ' 
»n  a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  times  a-day. 


dicinc 
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dicine  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  preferable  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought  always  to 
be  taken  in  fubftance.  In  warm  weather,  the  cold 
bath  will  be  of  confiderable  fervice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  flop- 
page  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is 
fufficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to 
deftroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo 
many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  diforders,  or 
die  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  however,  as 
furvive  it,  without  contrafling  any  chronic  dif- 
eafe,  often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than 
they  were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to 
a very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their 
ufual  quantity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nou- 
rifliing  kind,  as  flefh,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or  twice 
a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  infuflon  of  hiera  picra 
in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
fhould  either  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubftituted  in  their  ftead.  Women 
who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon 
after  carried  off  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into  thofe  of 
a chronic  nature, 
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Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  ftate 
is  often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which 
merit  attention,  and  "which  fometimes  require  the  af- 
fillance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more 
healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any  other 
timei  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe:  moft 
of  them  breed  in  forrow,  and  are  frequently  indifpofcd. 
during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few  fatal 
difeafes,  however,  happen  during  that  period  ; and 
hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be  called  dan- 
gerous. We  fhali  therefore  pay  particular  attention 
to  it,  as  it  proves  generally  fatal  to  the  child,  and 
fometimes  fo  to  the  mother. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflifled  with  the 
heart-burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  complaint 
has  been  already  pointed  out.  They  are  likewife, 
in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  ha- 
rafled  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the 
morning.  The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints 
has  alfo  been  (hewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth- 
ach  are  very  troublefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy. 
The  former  may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping 
the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs, 
roafted  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is 
very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  neceffary.  For  the 
treatment  of  the  latter,  we  mud  refer  to  that  article. 
Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women 
iToight  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  fuppreffion  and  incontinency  of  urine, 
&c.  but  as  all  of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  be- 
fore, it  is  necdlefs  to  repeat  them. 


Every 
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Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger 
of  abortion*  This  fhould  be  guarded  againft  with 
the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  confti- 
tution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame 
misfortune  afterwards*.  Abortion  may  happen  at 
any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  moft  common  in 
the  fecond  or  third  month.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within 
the  firfl  month,  it  is  ufually  called  a falfe  conception  ; 
if  after  the  feventh  month,  the  child  may  often  be 
kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufcs  of  abortion  are,  the  d^ath  of 
the  child ; weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother ; 
great  evacuations ; violent  exercife ; railing  great 
weights;  reaching  too  high;  jumping,  or  ftepping 
from  an  eminence;  vomiting;  coughing;  con- 
vulfion-fits ; firokes  on  the  belly;  falls;  fevers; 
tlifagreeable  fmells ; excefs  of  blood ; indolence ; 

' high  living;  or  the  contrary;  violent  paffions  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs ; a ffight  degree  of 
coldnefs,  or  fhivering ; ficknefs ; palpitation  of  the 
heart;  the  breafts  become  flat  and  foft;  the  belly 


• Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life  ; yet  there  arc  not  a few  who  run  this  rilk  merely  to 
prevent  the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is 
furely  a moft  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  molt 
abandoned,  be  viewed  without  horror  ; but  in  the  decent  matron, 
it  is  ftill  more  unpardonable.-Thofe  wretches  who  daily  adver- 
tife  their  affiftance  to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  deferve,  m my 
opinion,  the  moft  fevere  ef  all  human  puniftiments. 
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falls  j and  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  or  watery  hu- 
mours from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquors; 
to  rife  early,  and  go  foon  to  bed  j to  ftiun  damp 
houfes  j to  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but 
to  avoid  fatigue  j and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp 
foggy  weather,  if  they  can  Ihun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of 
blood.  Their  diet  (hould  be  of  an  opening  nature, 
confiding  principally  of  vegetable  fubftances.  Every 
woman  with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and 
eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though  de- 
praved, ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence  will 
permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrafs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heathing  nature.  Her  food 
fhould  confift  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oat-meal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  taken  cold. 

If  Ihe  be  able  to  bear  it,  Ihe  fhould  lofe,  at  lead, 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley-water  Iharpened  with  juice  of 
lemon  ; or  (he  may  take  half  a drachm  of  powdered 
nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours. 
If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a violent  loofenefs,  (he 
ought  to  drink  the  decodlion  of  calcined  hartfliorn 

prepared. 
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prepared.  If  Ihe  be  affeded  with  vomiting,  let  her 
take  frequently  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  thefaline  mix- 
ture. In  general,  opiates  are  of  fervicci  but  they 
fhould  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robuft  women,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to 
be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this 
means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above  prefcribed, 
they  might  often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underftood  as  reftraining 
pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This 
would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary  way. 
Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  but  in- 
duces a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  of  the  vef- 
fels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of  abortion* 
There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo  delicate  a 
texture,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to  avoid  almofl; 
every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy. 
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Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bcd  j and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are 
moil  apt  to  defpife  the  necelTary  precautions  in  this 
Rate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives* 
They  think,  when  the  labour-pains  are.ended,  the 
danger  is  overj  but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid 
to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom 
fail  to  expel  the  foetus  i but  proper  care  and  manage- 
ment are  certainly  neceflary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
mother.  No  doubt,  mifchief  may  be  done  by  too 

much 
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much  as  well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hence  females 
who  have  the  greateft  number  of  attendants  in  child- 
bed generally  recover  worft.  But  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  flate  of  child-bed.  .ExcelTive  care  always  de- 
feats its  own  intention,  and  is  generally  more  dan- 
gerous than  none  at  all  *. 

During  a6cual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
mull  be  given.  The  woman  may,  now  and  then, 
take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toaft 
and  water,  or  thin  groat  gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cor- 
dial-waters, and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a 
view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth, 
Tor  the  moft  part  tend  only  to  increafe  the  fever,  in- 
flame the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Befides, 
they  endanger  the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often 
occafion  violent  and  mortal  hemorrhages,  or  difpofe 
her  to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
praftifed  as  an  employment  fince  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time  ; 
yet  it  is  ftill,  in  moft  countries,  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  wo- 
men think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  be  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  doing  it  for  bread,.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  buli- 
nefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  the/b^/us;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  moft  women  in  child- 
bed require  to  be  managed  with  (kill  and  attention,  and  thafthey 
are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  ignorant  and  offi- 
cious midwives.  The  mifehief  done  in  this  way  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  Imagined ; moft  of  which  anight  be  prevented 
by  allowing  no  women  to  pradlife  midwifery  but  fuch  as  are  pro- 
perly qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this,  it  would  not 
only  be  the  means  of  faving  many  lives,  but  would  prevent  the 
neceflity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and  difagreeable 
branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  proper 
for  the  other  fex. 


When 
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When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be 
adminiftered ; and  the  patient  Ihould  fit  over  the 
fteams  of  warm  water.  The  palTage  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a little  {ok pomatum  or  frelh  but- 
ter, and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied 
over  the  belly.  If  nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the 
woman  is  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  a draught 
of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be 
given,  but  not  other  wife.  Thefe  diredtions  are  fuf- 
ficient  in  natural  labours  i and  in  all  preternatural 
cafes,  a fliilful  furgeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to 
be  called  as  foon  as  poffible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible  *,  Her  food  ffiould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 
many  exceptions.  I have  known  feveral  women,  whofe 
fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in  child-bed  without 
folid  food  and  generous  liquors;  to  fuch,  a glafs  of 
wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  mull  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  hsemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient 
Ihould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be 
in  all  refpefts  teated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of  the 

• We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom 
which  Hill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  coIle£ling  a 
number  of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  inftead 
of  being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obftruft  the 
necelTary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  ihe  patient  with  their 
noife ; and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice,  do 
much  mifehief. 
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fiienfes.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths, 

which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  vvinej  fliould  be 
applied  to  the  belly,'the  loins,  and  the  thighs:  Thefe 
muft  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry  ; and  npay  be  dif- 
continucd  as  foon  as  the  flooding  abates 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
Ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liqbors, 
as  groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  falFron  in  it  5 and 
to  take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway- feeds,  or  a bit  of 
ofange-peel  in  them  j an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds  may  likewife  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup 
of  any  of  the  above  liquors  5 and  if  the.  patient  be 
reftlefsj  a fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  now 
and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink.  If  Ihe 
be  hot  or  feverifh,  one  of  the  following  powders 

may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink,  every  five 
or  fix  hours  -f*.  ^ 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and 
riot  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  Ic  is  known 
by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are 
greatly  increafed  upon  touching;  by  the  tenfion  of 
tightnefs  of  the  parts;  great  vveaknefs ; change  of 

<®^h'very,  I have  feen  very  good 
cfFedsfrora  the  following  mixture  : Take  of  penny-royal  water 

add  eUv"”  two  ounces,* 

ac  d elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  tablc-fpocn- 

fuls  every  two  hours,  or  oftenerj  if  nece/Tary.  ^ 

two  dT^rh'  nitre 

flier  fafFron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  toge- 

en  the  patient  is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hvilerical 
TOmplaints,  Ihe  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
^the  linage  ©fafafeetida  in  a cup  of  penny-roval  tea.  ^ 

Ql  q 
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countenance  j a conftant  fever,  with  a weak  and  hard 
pulfe  i a flight  delirium  or  raving;  fometimes  in- 
ceffant  vomiting  ; a hiccup  ; a difcharge  of  reddifli, 
ftinking,  fharp  water  from  the  womb  ; an  inclina- 
tion to  go  frequently  to  ftool ; a heat,  and  fome- 
times total  fuppreflion  of  urine. 

This  muft  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory 
diforders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The 
drink  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water ; in  a cup 
of  which  half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diflblvedj 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of 
warm  milk  and  water  mull  be  frequently  adminifter- 
edj  and  the  belly  fhould  be  fomented  by  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A SUPPRESSION  of  the  lochia^  or  ufual  difcharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  muft  be  treated 
nearly  i^n  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the 
womb. ' in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  plenti- 
ful dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations 
of  the  parts  afFedted.  In  the  milk-fever,  the  breafts 
may  be  embrocated  with  a little  warm  linfeed-oil,  or 
the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  applied  to  thern. 
The  child  fhould  be  often  put  to  the  breaft,  or  it 
fhould  be  drawn  by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever,  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breaft. 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the 
firft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and 
common  fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mo- 
then  and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breafts,  ought 

cither  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  tb  have  her  breafts 

^ frequently 
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frequently  drawn,  at  leaft  for  the  firft  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  thcdifeafes  which  prove  fatal 
to  worrien  in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread:,  at- 
tended with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  luppuration,  the  fafeft  application  is  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftcned  with  oil  or  frefh  butteri 
This  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be 
either  difcuffed  or  brought  to  fuppuration.  The  ufe 
of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very  dangerous  j they 
often  occafion  fevers,  and  fometimes  cancers;  where- 
as a fuppuration  is  feldom  attended  with  any  danger, 
and  has  often  the  moft  falutary  effeds. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they  may 
be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or 
a little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on 
them.  1 have  feen  Hungary-water  applied  to  the 
nipples  have  a very  good  effect.  ‘Should  the  com- 
plaint prove  obdinate,  a cooling  purge  may  be  given, 
which  generally  removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women 
In  child-bed  : but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
we  diall  take  no  further  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated 
Hoffman  obferves.  That  this  fever  of  child-bed  wo- 
men might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during 
their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed  mo- 
derate exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle  laxative 
of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  j not  forget- 
ting to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and  avoid  all  lharp 
air.  When  the  labour  is  coming  oh,  it  is  not  to  be 
haftened  with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the 
blood  and  humours,  or  put  them  into  unnatural  com- 
motions. Care  fbould  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  chat 

a the 
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the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly  ; and  if  the 
pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder,  or  fome  other 
cooling  medicines,  fhould  be  adminiftered. 

The  moft  fatal  diforder  confequenc  upon  delivery 
is  the  puerperal^  or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
, delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  foonerj 
and  at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear before  the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  moft  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
Ihivering  fir,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reftleflhefs,  pain 
of  the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  and  bilious 
Vo'mitmg.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  deprelTion  of  fpirits 
and  lofs  of  ftrength.  A great  pain  is  ufually  felt  in 
the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb  j a fudden 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo 
takes  place?  and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a tenefmus,  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
ftool.  The  urine,  which  is  very  high-coloured,  is 
difeharged  in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with 
pain.  The  belly  fometimes  fwells  to  a confiderable 
^ bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the 
flighteft  touch.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a 
few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufually 
fubfide^  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a more  putrid  form. 
At  this  period,  if  not  fooner,  a bilious  or  putrid 
loofenefs,  of  an  obftinate  and  dangerous  nature, 
comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all 
its  future  progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  more  flcill  and  attention  than  this  ; confequently 

the  beft  afliftance  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as  foon 

as  ^ 
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as  poffible.  In  women  of  plethoric  conftitutions, 
bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning; 
it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not 
to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the  figns  of  inflammation 
rife  high;  in  which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be  necelTary  to  ap- 
ply a bliftering-plafter  to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
fhould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence,  and  flidrten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  nnay 
take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine-whey ; warm  ap- 
plications to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bot- 
tles or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  fuch 
like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Kmollien-t  clyflers  of  milk  and  water,  or  of 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered 
through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  be- 
neficial by  promoting  a difcharge  from  the  inteftinesi 
and  alfo  by  adling  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the 
womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care  however  is 
requifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of  the  tender- 
nefs  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  atjhis  time. 


To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach, 
a vomit  is  generaHy  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  in- 
creafe  the  irritability  of  the  flomach,  already  too 
great,  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
Itead  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool 
the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  difcharge  of  the  bile 


* Midwives  ought  to  be  very.cautlous  In  adminlfterlng  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  In  child-bed.  I have  known  a womtn,  who 
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The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  beft  in  this  difeafe  is  the  faline  draught.  This> 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a ftop  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  leflen  the  violence 
of  the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  patient 
' be  reftlefs,  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  lome  fyrup 
of  poppies,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

If  the  ftools  fliould  prove  lb  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  the  patient,  a ftarch  clyfter,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered 
as  occafion  fhall  require;  and  the  drink  may  be 
rice-water,  in  every  Englidi  pint  of  which  half  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic  has  been  difiblved.  Should 
thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  Columbo-root, 
or  fome  other  ftrong  aftringent. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  been  long 
protrafted,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  eva- 
cuations, it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  her  with 
nourifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  obferved  that  this  fever,  after  continuing 
for  fome'  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In 
this  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  given,  either  by 
itfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftances  may 
require.  As  the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to 
pur<^e,  it  may  be  given  in  decoction  or  infufion, 
mix°ed  with  the  tinfture  of  rofes,  or  other  gentle 
aftringents:  or,  a fcruple  of  the  extrad:  of  bark  with 

half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  two; 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops  of  lau- 
danura,  be  made  into  a draoght,  and  given, 
every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as,  ihall  her 

found  necdl'ary.  vVurN 
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>i  When  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nou- 
I rifliment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for  fome  time 
^ by  clyfters  of  beef-tea,  or  chicken-water, 
i To  avoid  this  fever,every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  pcrfeflly  eafy  j her  food  fhould  be 
^ light  and  fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool,  and 
j properly  ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing  more 

! hurtful  to  a woman  in  this  fituation  than  being  kept 

too  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her  body  bound 
too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  foon  from  bed,  after  deli- 
i very ; catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be  avoided ; and  a 
proper  attention  fliould  be  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to 
be  frequently  drawn  } and  if  they  are  filled  pre- 
vious to  the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  fliould,  upon  its 
firft  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  'the  milk 
from  becoming  acrid,  and  its  being  abforbed  in 
this  date.  Codivenefs  is  likewife  to  be  avoided. 
This  will  be.  bed  effeded  by  the  ufe  of  mild  clyders 
and  a laxative  diet.  , 

We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed 
• women  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all 
; things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe 
circumdances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too 
foon,  often  contraft  difeafes  from  cold,  of  >vhich 
they  never  recover.  It  i^  pity  the  poor  are  not  bet- 
ter taken  care  of  in  this  fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greated 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a fort  of  a bagnio  for  the  fird  eight  or  ten 
' days,  and  then  drelTed  out  to  fee  company.  The 

danger  of  this  condudt  mud  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  ^ 
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Ihe  fupeitiifious  cuflom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houle  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife  4 
very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches 
are  damp,  and  moft  of  them  cold ; confequently 
they  are  the  very  worff  places  to  which  a woman  can 
go  to  make  her  firft  vifir,  after  having  been  confined 
an  a warm  room  for  a month. 

OF  BARRENNESS, 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women 
who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  ftate  of  health. 

It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  high  living, 
grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an 
obfiruflion  or  irregularity  of  the  menftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours, and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom  find  a 
barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  no- 
thing is  more  common  among  the  rich  and  affluent. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  country  arc  prolific  in  pro- 
portion to  their,  poverty;  and  it  would  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  ^.dduce  many  inflances  of  women,  who,  by 
being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  a milk  and  vege- 
table diet^  have  conceived  and  brought  forth  chil- 
dren, though  they  never  had  any  before.'  Would  the 
rich  ufe  the  lame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the 
better  fort  of  peafants,  they  would  feldom  have 
caufeto.envy  their  poor,  vaflals  and  dependants  the 
blefflng  of  a numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while 
they  pihe  in  forrpw  for  the  want  of  even  a fingle 
.heit  to  their  cxtenfive  domains. 

AFF/.  ME.srce' begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 

i.  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation 

of  ■ 
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of  the  folidsj  a ftate^highly  unfavourable  to  pro- 
creation. To  remove  this,  we  would  recommend  the 
following  courfe:  Firft,  fufScient  exercife  in  the 
open  air;  fecondly,  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  milk: 
and  vegetables*;  thirdly,  the  ufe  of  aftringent  me- 
dicines, as  fteel,  allum,  dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of 
vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge  waters,  Peruvian 
-bark,  &c.  and  laftly,  above  all,  the  cold  bath.  . 

Barrenness  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief^ 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  palTions  which, 
tend  to  obftrudl  the  menftrual  flux.  When  barren- 
nefs  is  fufpedled  to  proceed  from  affections  of  the 
mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheer- 
ful as  pofTible ; all  difagreeable  objeCts  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and  en- 
tertain the  fancy. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Miserable  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 
Hate  of  infancy.  He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  Hands 

* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault 
of  the  inale  than  of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter;  adding, 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-dodtor  of 
Croydon,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 
geny, to  have  feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for 
a confider^ible  time,  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 
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much  longer  in  need  of  the  protedion  and  care  of  his 
parents;  but,  alas!  this  care  is  not  always  bellowed 
upon  him ; and  when  it  is,  he  often  fullers  as  much 
from  improper  management  as  he  would  have  done 
from  negled.  Hence  the  olRcious  care  of  parents, 
nurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one  of  the  moll  fruit- 
ful fources  of  the  diforders  of  infants*. 

It  mull  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that' 
the  firlt  difeafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their 
bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  leaft  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  with  indigellible 
drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  Homach  cannot 
digell  may  be  confidered  as  a poifon ; and  unlefs  it 
can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by  Hool,  it  mull  occa- 
fion  licknefs,  gripes,  fpafmodic  alFedions  of  the 
bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  call  inward  fits, 
and  at  lall  convulfions  and  death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat 
that  irritates  the  intellines,  doubdefs  the  proper  me- 
thod of  cure  mull  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  poflible. 

\ ' 

* Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives  we  ffiall  acf- 
duce  only  one  inflance,  viz.  the  common  praftice  of  torturing  in- 
fants by  fqueezing  their  breads,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call 
it.  Though  a fmall  quantity  of  moifture  is  generally  found  in 
the  breads  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended  to 
give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  feen  this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppura- 
tion  of  the  breads ; but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  its 
being  omitted.  When  the  breads  are  hard,  the  only  application 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the 
diachylon  plader,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about 
the  lize  of  half  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Thefe 
may  be  fuiiered  to  continue  till  the  hardnefs  difappears. 
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j The  moft  fafe  and  efFeftual  method  of  doing  this  is 
; by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of  the  powder 
j of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two  table-fpoonfuls 
\ pf  water,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar.  A tea- 
[ fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the  infant  every 
! quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  operates;  or,  what  will 
more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe,  a grain  of  emetic 
tartar  may  be  diflblved  in  three  ounces  of  water, 
fweetened  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 
Thofe  who  are  not  fond  of  ufing  the  emetic  tartar, 
may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial  wine, 
in  a tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 

These  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach, 
but  will,  generally,  likewife  open  the  body  j fhould 
this,  however,  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be 
coftive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  necelTary  : for 
this  purpofe  fome  manna  and  pulp  of  cafiia  may  be 
diflblved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities till  it  operates;  or,  what  will  anfwer  rather 
better,  a few  grains  of  magnefia  aiha  may  be  mixed 
in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  the  child,  and 
continued  till  it  has  the  defired  effedl.  If  thefe  me- 
dicines be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the  child’s 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand 
before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe 
affections  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which  in- 
fants fulfer  fo  much. 

These  general  direftions- include  moft  of  what  can 
be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of  infants. 
They  will  likewife  go  a confidera.ble  way  in  alleviat- 
ing thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the  rafli,^a»;, 
or  fellon^  &c,  Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  arc 
principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  confe- 
' ' quently 
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quently  will  be  moft:  commonly  relieved  by  gentle 
evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations  of  one  kind  or 
other,  conftitute  a principal  part  of  the  medicine  of 
infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  adminiftered  with  pru- 
dence, in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief, 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are 
filled  with  a blackifh-coloured  matter  of  the  con-  - 
fidence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium. 
This  is  generally  paffed  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature;  in  which  cafe  it  i-s  notnecef- 
fary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if 
it  fhould  be  retained,  or  not  fufficiently  carried  off,  a 
little  manna  or  magnejia  alba  may  be  given,  as  men- 
tioned above ; or,  if  thefe  Ihould  not  be  at  hand,  a 
common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweetened  with  a little 
honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  moft  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meco- 
nium is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always,  at  firfl, 
of  a purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  Ihew  an  inclination  for  the  breaft-, 
they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medicines  to 
difcharge  the  meconium  \ but  even  where  this  is  not 
allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of  fyrup, 
oils,  and  other  indigeilible  fluff,  crammed  down 
their  throats, 

THE  APHTHA  OR  THRUSH. 

' The  aphthae  are  little  whitifli  ulcers  affecting  the 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and  | 
ftomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through 
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I the  whole  inteftinal  canal  j in  which  cafe  they  are 

jvery  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant’s 
life. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  fevr 
i in  number,  fofc,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafiJy  off,  they 
ij  are  not  dangerous  j but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown, 

( ^ black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
{ dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 

i origin  to  acid  humours  j we  have  reafon  however  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot 
a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  Itisararc 
thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with  wine, 
r punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  feme  other  hot  and  in- 
flaming liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is 
i-  well  known  that  thefe  will  occafion  inflammatory 
I diforders  even  in  adults;  is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
1 they  Ihould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
ij  infants,  and  fet,  as  it  were,  the  whole  conftitution 
I on  a blaze  ? 

I The  moft  proper  medicines  for  the  aphtha  arc 
'(  vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended, 

S and  gentle  laxatives.  -Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and - 
half  a drachm  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  rubbed  toge- 
ther, and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may 
be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours  till 
j they  operate.  Thele  powders  may  either  be  given 
I in  the  child  s food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pale 
\ rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  ne- 
I ceflary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  commondn 
^ this  cafe  to  adminifter  calomel;  but  as  that  medi- 
I cine  fometinnes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always  to 
be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 
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Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe;  but  it  is  ' 
not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  infants;  we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub 
^ the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey;  or  with  the  following  mixture  : Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half 
a drachm,  rofe-water  two  drachms ; mix  them  to- 
gether. A very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is 
a folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  fofc 
rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 


The  food  of  children  being,  for  the  moffc  part,  of 
an  acefeent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dered.  Hence  moft  difeafes  of  children  are  accom- 
panied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  greeni  ftools, 
gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  induced  many 
to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  children  were  owing 
to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels; 
but  whoever  confiders  the  matter  attentively,  will 
find,  that  thefe  fymptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener  the 
effedt  than  the  caufe  of  their  difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren fhould  be  acefeent;  and  unlefs  the  body  be  dif- 
ordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other  caufe, 
we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefeent  quality  of 
their  food  is  feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity, 
however,  is  often  a fymptom  of  diforders  in  chil- 
dren. 
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dren,  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a troublefome  one,  wc 
lhall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving  it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
&c.  Ihew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
I ^ child  fliould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light 
! white  bread  in  it  j and  fliould  have  fufficient  exercife 
I in  order  to  promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been  cuf- 
I tomary  in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk, 
crabs  eyes,  and  other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe, 
indeed,  by  their  abforbent  quality,  may  correcfb  the 
acidity;  but  they  are  attended  with  this  inconveni- 
ence, that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  coftivenefs,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful 
to  the  infant.  / For  this  reafon  they  fliould  never  be 
given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medicines ; as 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fuch  like. 

The  beft  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  magnefia 
alha.  It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  corredls  the 
acidity:  by  which  means  it  not  only  removes  the 
difeafe,jbiit  carries  olT  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given 
in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Appendix*. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  firfl:  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  Ipiceries,  and 
other  hot  things,  but  Ihould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned 
above;  and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy  may  be 
rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire. 

I have  feldom  feen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of 
infants.  If  it  fliould  happen,  however,  not  to  fuc- 

* See  Appendix,  Laxative  abforhent  Mixture, 

ceed, 
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ceed,  a little  brandy  or  other  fpirits  may  be  mixed 
ivith  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till  the  infant  be 
eafier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint-water  will 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well* 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children*  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  irms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other 
parts  that  are  moiflened  by  the  fweat  or  urine* 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  moft  effedlual  means  of 
preventing  them  are,  to  wafli  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in 
a word,  to  keep  the  child,  in  all  refpe6ts,  tho- 
roughly clean.  When  this  is  not  fuflicienf,  the 
excoriated  p^rts  may  be  fprinkled  with  abforbent 
or  drying  powders  j as  burnt  hartlhorn,  tutty, 
chalk,  crabs  claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When 
the  parts  affeded  arc  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real 
ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar 
of  lead  to  the  powders ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with 
the  camphorated  oihtment.  If  the  parts  be  walked 
with  fpring-water,  in  which  a little  white  vitriol 
has  been  diflblved,  it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very 
powerfully.  One  of  the  beft  applications  for  this 
purpofe,  is  to  dilTolye  fome  fuller’s  earth  in  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  hot  water;  and  after  it  has  flood 
till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts 
once  or  twice  a-day. 

' STOP- 
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STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSEi 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
a grofs  mucus^  which  prevents  their  breathing  freely, 
and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  thenm  to  fuck  or 
fwallow. 

SoAlEi  in  this  cafe,  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  dilTolvcd  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  be  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a linen  rag.’ 
Wedelius  fays,  If  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  elaterium,  be  diffiolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  applied  to  the 
nofe,  as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  away  ijiucus 
without  fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried  i but' 
I have  never  found  any  thing  neceflary,  befides  rub- 
1 bing  the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  fvveet  oil,  or 

freffi  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free  *. 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  ftate  of  children,  and  the  great 
fenfibihty  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  lool^nefs 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thefe  diforders 
are  much  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They  are  feldom 

! Somenurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s 
BOle.  1 Ins  18  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation  ; but  when 
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however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  confidered 
as  difej^fesjainlefs  when  they  are  violent,  or  continue 
fo  long  as  to  exhaaft  the  ftrength  of  the.  patient.  . i 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food  j by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  j or  by  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 
render  them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the' 
mildeft  aliment. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food, 
it  ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend 
upon  cleanfing  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  a few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  fo- 
lution  of  emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When 
it  is  owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality, 
the  diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a 
milder  nature  fubftituted  in  its  ftead. 

, When  vorhiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the 
nerves  of  the.  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a ten- 
dency to  brace  and  rtrengthen  that  organ,  and  to 
abate  its  fenfibility,  muft  be  ufed.  The  firft  of  thefe 
intentions  may  be  anlwered  by  a flight  infufion  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a little  rhu- 
barb and  orange-peel  y and  the  fecond  by  the  falinc 
draughts,  to  v/hich  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanuni 
may  be  occafipnally  added. 

In  obflinate  voaiitings  the  operation  of  internal 
medicines  may  be  aflifted.by  aromatic  fomentations 
made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  ^the 
machi  or  .theufe  of  the  ftomach-plaftpr,  Nvjth  the 
-addition  of  a little 
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OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  ftools  are  four,  (limy,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  not  the  difcharge,  but  the  production  of  fuch 
ftools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the 
purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  check- 
ed too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical,  efpecially 
when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on 
the  fkin  has  difappeared.  Sometimes  an  evacuation 
of  this  kind  fucceeds  a humid  dace  of  the  atmofphere, 
in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by 
carrying  off  a quantity  of  watery  humours,  which 
would  otherwife  tend  to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  in  the  cure  of  a loofenefs 
is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cudomary  to 
give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  frequent  dofes  of  rhu- 
barb j interpofing  abforbent  medicines,  to  mitigate 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The' bed  purge  how- 
ever, in  this  cafe,  is  magnefia  alba.  It  is  at  the  fame 
time  abforbent  and  laxative,  and  operates  without 
exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  aCts  both  as  an  emetic 
and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe. 
By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  weaked  conditution  3 and,  not  being  difagree- 
able  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  oc- 
cadon  requires.  Even  onedofe  will  frequently  miti- 
gate the  difeafe,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  ufe  of  ab- 
forbents.  If,  however,  the  patient’s  ftrength  will 
permit,  the  medicine  ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix 
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or  eight  hours,  till  the  ftools  begin  to  aflumc  a more 
natural  appearance;  afterwards  a longer  fpace  may  be 
allowed  to  intervene  between  the  dofes.  When  it  is 
nece0ary  to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofc 
ought  always  to  be  a little  increaled,  as  its  efficacy  is 
generally  diminiffied  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  aloofenefs,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbenc  medicines  and 
aftringents.  If  thefe  be  adminiflered  before  the  acrid 
humours  are  difeharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  ap- 
pear to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time,  it  foon  after- 
wards breaks  forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often 
proves  fatal..  After  proper  evacuations,  however, 
thefe  medicines  may  be  adminiflered  with  confider- 
able  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  reflleffinefs  remain  after 
the  llomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a 
little,  fimplc  cinnamon-water  three  or  four  times 
a-day  till  thefe  fymptoms  have  ceafed. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  Ayhile  on  the  breaft,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  k.iud  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
dried  up  but  with  the  greateft  caution.  They  tend 
to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hot  and  acrid  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal  dif- 
orders. 

; THr  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food,  and  negleftof  cleanlinefs.  If  a child 

be  flufrcd  at  all  hours  v^ith  food  that  its  flomach  i.s 
o ' not 
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3 not  able  to  digelt,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly 
alTimilared,  inftead  of  nourilhing  the  body,  fills  It 
1 with  grofs  humours.  Thefe  qnuft  either  break  out  in 
c form  of  erirptions  upon  the  fkin,  or  remain  in  the 
> body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other  internal  dif- 
I orders.  That  neglect  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general 
: caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  muft  be  obvious  to  every 

one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who 
1 defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almoft  confiantly  found  to 
1 fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with 
( the  fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effedl  of  improper  food,  or 
; want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone 
i will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this 
fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medicines  will  be 
. neceffary.^  When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is 
) more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than 
! fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed.  A little  of 
the  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  frefli  butter, 
oil,  or  hog’s  jard,  and  the  parts  affeded  frequently 
j touched  with  it. 

The  mofl  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children  are,  the  capitis^  or  fcabbcd  head,  and 
chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceeding  dif- 
' ficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves 
worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known 
children  feized  with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they 
died  foon  after  their  fcabbsd  heads  had  been  healed 
by  the  application  of  drying  medicines  *.  The  cure 

■'  ‘ * ought 

• I fometime  ago  faw  a very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 

^ ^ 3 whole- 
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aught  always  firfl:  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head 
very  clean,  cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufh- 
ing  away  the  fcabs,  &c.  If  this  is  not  fufficjent, 
let  the  head  be  fhaved  onc6  a-week,  wafhed  daily 
with  foap  fuds,  and  gently  anointed  with  a liniment 
made  of  train  oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in 
!>!ne  powder,  one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud 
flefh,  it  Ihould  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol, 
fprinkled  with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thefe 
things  are  doing,  the  patient  muft  be  confined  to 
a regular  light  diet,  the  body  Ihould  be  kept  gently 
open;  and  cold,  as  far  as  poffible,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from 
flopping  this  difeharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially 
in  children  of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iffue  in  the 
neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  pa- 
tient becomes  more  flrong,  and  the  conflitution  be 
fom.ewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  coid 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 


wholefome  food,  in  the  Foundling.  Hofpltal  at  Ackworth,  where 
the  children  were  grievoufly  affliaed  with  fcabbed  heads,  anoodrer 
cutaneous  diforders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that  veVy  little 
attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs  of  their 

provifions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totdlly  neglefted ; according  y 
it  was  advifed  that  they  Ihould  have  more  wholefome  food,  and 
be  kept  thoroughly  clean..  This  advice,  however,  was  not  lol- 
lowed.  It. was  too  troublefom^  to  the  fervants,  fuperintendanti. 
The  bufmefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine ; which  was  ac- 
cordingly attempted,  bufha'd  near  proved  fatal  to  the  whole 
Toufe-  levers  and  other  in'ternal ’diforders  Hum-adiately  appeared, 
•nnd  at  l^^gh,  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved  fo  mfe&ous. 
ilut’i.  can-ill  off  a great  many  of  the  clrlldren,  and  Ipread  c.er 
a confiderable  part  of  the  neighbouring  country.  ^ 
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\yards  fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold,  in- 
ftead  of  taking  exercile  to  warm  themfelves  gradu- 
ally, they  run  to  the  fire.  This  pccafions  a fudden 
rarefadion  of  the  humours,  and  an  infardion  of  the 
veffelsj  which  being  often  repeated,  the  veflels  are, 
at  laft,  over-diflended,  and  forced  to  give  way. 

. To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muil, 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and 
to  have  the  affeded  parts  frequently  ru}?bed  with 
muftard  and  brandy,  or  fomething  of  a warming  na- 
ture. They  ought  likewife  to  be  covered  with  flan- 
nel, and  kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm 
alhes  betwixt  cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which 
frequently  help  to  reduce  them.  When  there  is  a 
fore,  it  mull:  be  drefied  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the 
ointment  of  tutty,  the  plafter  of  cerus,  or  fome  other 
drying  ointment.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome, 
• but  feldom  dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as  foon 
as  the  warm  weather  feps  in. 


OF  THE  CROUP. 

. Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
tal. It  is  known  by  various  names  in  difl'erent  parts 
of  Britain.  On  the  eaff  coaft  of  Scotland  it  is  called 
the  cr&up.  On  the  Well  they  call  it  the  chock  or 
Jiuffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where  I have  ob- 
ierved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  tberifmg  of  the  lights^ 
It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of  cijlhmay  attended  with  very 
^cute  and  violent  catarrhal  fymptoms. 

> ' ■ R r 
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This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  fea- 
fons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  in 
low  marfhy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs  and  lax 
habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  I have  fometimes  known 
it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks  children  in  the  i 
night,  after  having  been  much  expofed  to  damp  cold  ! 
eafterly  winds  through  the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet 
feet,  thin  fhoes,  wet  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  ob- 
ftru(5ls  the  perfpiration,  may  occafion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  la-, 
borious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar 
kind  of. croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  a confi- 
■derable  diftance.  The  voice  is  (harp  and  fhrill,  and 
the  face  is  generally  much  flufhed,  though  fometimes 
it  is  pf  a livid  colour,  • 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymptoms, 
his  feet  fliould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water. 

He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled'*,  and  to  have  a laxa- 
tive clyfter  adminiftere,d  as  foon  as  poflible.  Ha 
fhould  bfe  made  to  breathe  over  the  fteams  of  warm 
water  and  vinegar  j or  an  emollient  decofftion,  and 
emollient  cataplafms  or  fomentrftio'ns''^may  be  ap- 
plied round  his  neck.  If  the  fymptomS  dqnpt  abate, 
a blifteri'ng  plafter  muft  be  applied  round  the  neck, 
or  betwixt  t;he  ftioulders,,  and  the  child  may  take 
frequently  a.table-fpaonful  of  the  following' julep ; 
Take  penny-rOyal  water  three  ounces,  lyrup  of  al- 
thea  and  balfarriic  fyrup,  each  one  dunce,  mix  them 
together.  . ” ■ 

Asafoetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effeft  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  both  be  given  in  form  of  clyfter,  and 

• In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is, .npt^lw.ays  proper  ^ but  in  very 
full  habits  it  muft  certainly  be  ofufe, 

taken 
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taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afafoetida  may 
be  diflblved  in  one  ounce  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  and 
three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water.  A table-fpoon- 
I ful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour,  or 
. oftener,  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If 
the  child  cannot  be  brought  to  take  this  medicine, 
two  drachms  of  the  afafoetida  may  be  diflblved  in  a 
common  clyfter,  and  adminiftered  every  fix  or  eight 
hours,  till  the.  violence  of  the  difeafe  abates  *. 

T o prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
j which  o.ccafion  it  muft  be  carefully  avoided;  as  wet 
j feet,  cold,  damp,  eafierly  winds,  &c.  Children  who 
I have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe 
j cpnftitutions feem  to  difpole  them  to  it,  ought  to  have 

j their  diet  properly  regulated  ; all  food  that  is  vifcid 
I or  hard  of  digeftion>  and  all  crude,  raw,  trafiiy  fruits, 

I are  to  be  avoided.  They  ought  likewifc  to  have  a 
i drain  conftantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their 


* I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a phyfidan  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fuuation  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  thefymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this  dan- 
prous  difeafe.  I am  forry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  infer  ted  at 
length  but  as  the  Doflor’s  fentiments  differ  very  little  from  ray 
own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The  Doaor  in 
deed  obferves-,  that  he  never  found  bliftering  of  any  fervice  ; but 
recommends  c^taplafms  of  garlic,  camphor,  and  Venice  treacle 
»o  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the  feet.  He  like! 
wife  recommends  bolufes  of  camphor,  caftor,  valerian  root,  fait 
of  hartlhorn,  and  mulk,  adapted  to  the  age,  ftrength,  &c.  of  the 
patient;  after  which  he  advifes  two  fpoanfuls  of  the  following 
eco  on  .—,1  ake  of  garlic  and  diftilled  vinegar  each  an  ounce 
y op-water  eight  ounces ; beat  up  the  ingredients  together,  gra- 

'I;'  of  l>o»ey. 
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body,  by  means  of  a feton  or  ififue,  I hive  fgme-* 
times  known  a Burgundy-pitch  plafter,  worn  con- 
tinually betwixt  the  fhoulders  for  feveral  years,  have 
a' very  happy  effect  in  preventing  the  return  of  this 
dreadful  difordcr. 

OF  TEETHING. 

• - \ 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the 
jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulfions, 
gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are,  in  a great 
meafure,  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite 
fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at  this  time  of  life^ 
which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an  effeminate  educa- 
tion. , Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  children  who  are 
delicately  brought  up,  always  fuffer  moft  in  teethings 
and  often  fall  by  convulfive  diforders. 

About  the  flxth  or  feventh  month  the  teeth  genc^ 
rally  begin  to  make  their  appearance  ; firft  the  inci-^ 
foreSi  or  fore-teeth  •,  next  the  camni,  or  dog-teeth  j 
and,  laftly,  the  molares,  or  grinders.  About  the 
feventh  year,  there  comes  anewfet;  and  about  the 
• twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  dentes  fapi- 

entity  the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth,  , 
‘flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog-teeth 
begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child 
has  ftartings  in  his  flecp,  tumours  of  the  gums, 
watchings,  gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thruffi,  fever, 

difficult  breathing,  and  convulfions.  •» 

Difficult 
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DiFFtcuLT  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat-* 
Rient  as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be 
bound,  it  muft:  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyfters 
or  gentle  purgatives ; as  manna,  magnefia  alba,  rhu- 
barb, fenna,  or  the  like.  The  food  lliould  be  light, 
and  in  fmall  quantity  j,  the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak 
and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of  the  lime-tre^ 
flowers  ; to  which  about  a third  or  fourth  part  of 
milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary ; 
but  this,  in  very  young  children,  ought,  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  worft  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweat- 
ing,  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally 
more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that, 
when  an  inflammation  appears,  thephyfician  will  lar 
bour  in  vain,  if  the  curs  be  not  begun  with  applying 
a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized  witji 
convulfion  fits,  a bliftering  plafier  may  be  applied 
betwixt  the  fhoulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teeth- 
ing, he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  efiedual  as  two^ 
three,  of  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  a fpoon- 
ful  of  Ample  water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given 
every  four  hours.  Tire  number  of  dofes  may  be  four, 
five,  or  fi.Xj_^  I have  often  prefcribed  this  mecjicine 
-with  fuccefs',  but  always  fpund  a larger  dofe  necef- 
fary. It  may  be  given  from  fiye  drops  to  fifteen  or 
twenty,  according  to  the, age  of  the  child,  and,  when 
.collivenefs  does  not  forbid, it,  three  or  four  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  added  fo  each  dofe. 

In  -Scotland,  it  is. very  common,  when  children  are 
butting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy  pitch 

plafter 
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plafter  between  their  fhoulders.  This  generally  cafes 
the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by 
no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth  are 
cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the 
whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  oc- 
cafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed,  at  leaft 
®nce  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub- 
bing the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c.  but  from 
thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expelled.  If  any  thing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  a little 
fine  honey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger 
. three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally  at 
this  time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into 
their  hands.  For  this  reafon  they  ought  never  to 
be  without  fomewhat  that  will  yield  a little  to  the 
preffure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread,  a wax 
candle,  a bit  of  liquorice  root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldom 
known  it  of  any  great  benefiti  In  obftinate  cafes, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed 
by  the  finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a fix-penny  piece  that 
js  worn  thin,  or  any  lEarp  body  which  can  be  with 
fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth  j but  the  lancet,  m 
a ftdlful  hand,  is  certainly  the  molt  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  defs  difficult,  pa- 
, rents  ought  to  take  care  that  their  children's  food  be 
light  aiTd  wholefome,  arid  that  their  nerves  be 

braced  by  fufficienfexercife  Without  doors,  the  ufe 

of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Were  thefe  things  duly  re- 
c»arded,  they  would  have  a much  better  efted:' than 
mtbing  necklaces,  or  other  nonfcnfical  amulets  worn 
for  that  purpofe.  ’’*■ 

O F 
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i 

This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  the 
age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  firft: 
in  England  about  the  time  when  manufadlures  began 
to  flourilh,  and  ftill  prevails  moft  in  towns  where  the 
inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  negleft  either  to  take  proper  exercife 
themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  ne- 
gleft  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can 
neither  be  expeded  to  bring  forth  llrong  and  healthy 
children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them,  after  they  are 
brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  fuch  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the 
fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch  like  difeafes.  Chil- 
dren begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are 
fubjedto  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic  dif- 
eafes, or  who  have  been  often  alFeded  with  the  vene- 
real difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very  liable 
to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  or  re- 
laxes the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles, 
teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes  them  to 
this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioncd  by  impro- 
per diet,  as  food  that  is  either  coo  Weak  and  waterv’, 
or  fo  vifeid  chat  the  ftomack  cannot  ,digeft  it. 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  When 
the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk 
to  nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But  children 
fuffer  oftener  by  want  of  care  in  aurfes  than  want  of 

food. 
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food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or 
not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes,  has 
the  molt  pernicious  effeds. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  I'ikewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refped.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a 
clofe,  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined, 
and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe.  A healthy 
child  fiiould  always  be  in  motion,  unlefs  when  aficepi 
if  it  be  fuffered  to  lie,  or  fit,  inftead  of  being  tofiTed 
and  dandled'  about,  it  will  not  thrive. 


SYMPTOMS.-— —At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe the  child’s  flefh  grows  fofc  and  flabby  j itsftrengdi 
is  diminilhed  ; it  iofes  its  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  looks 
more  grave  and  compofed  than  is  natural  for  its  age, 
and  does  not  chufe  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  belly 
become  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  i 
the  face  appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid. 
Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to  be  affcdled,  efpecially 
in  the  more  fofc  and  fpungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrifls 
and  ancles  become  thicker  than  ufual  j the  fpine  or 


back  bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  fiiapej.  the  brealt  is 
likewife  often  deformed  j and  tfie  bones  of  the  arms 
and  legs  grow  crooked.  All  thofe  fymptoms, vary  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.;  pulfeis 

generally  quick,  but  feeble  j the  appetite  and  digefr 
tion,  for  the  moll:  part,  bad  j the  teeth  come  flowly 
ahd  with  difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out 
afterwards.  Rlcketcy  children  generally  have  great 
acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an..underfl;anding  above  their 
years.  Whether  this. is  owing  to  their  being. more  in 
the  company.of  adults  than  pther  children,  or  to 

t' 
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the  < preternatural  enlargement  of  the  braiq,  is  not 
material. 


REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  attend- 

ed with  evident  figns  of  wcaknefs  and  relaxation, 
our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace  and 
Erengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeftion  and 
the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important 
ends  will  be  befl:  anfvvered  by  wholcfome  nourifhing 
diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and  flrength  of  the  patient, 
open  dry  air,  and  fufficient  exercife.  If  the  child  has 
a bad  nurfe,  who  either  negledts  her  duty,  or  does 
not  underftand  it,  (he  Ihould  be  changed.  If  the 
feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warmj 
and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
cool  i as  fweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it  •,  ancf  too  great 
a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  efFed.  The  iTmbs 
fhould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and 
the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as  poffible. 


The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifldng,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  flelh,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  generally  rec- 
koned  the  befl;  bread  j and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal, 
rabbits,  or  mutton  roafled  or  minced,  are  the  moft; 
proper  flefh.  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flefh^ 
meats,  he  may  have  rice,  miller,  or  pearl-barley 
boiled  with  raiflns,  to  which  may  be  added  a little 
wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may  be  good  claret, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Thofe  who 
cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child  now  and  theft 
a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 

medicine. Medicines  are  here  of  little 

avail  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurfe 
but  feldom  by  the  phyfician.  Jn  children  of  a m-ofs 
abit,  gentle  vomits  and  repealed  purges  of  rhubarb 


may 
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may  fomctimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry 
off  the  difeafe  j that  muft  depend  chiefly  upon  fuch 
things  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  lyftem  : for  which 
purpofe,  befides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we 
would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the 
warm  feafon.  It  muft,  however,'bs  ufed  with  pru- 
dence, as  fome  ricketty  children  cannot  bear  it. 
The  beft  time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry 
cloth  immediately  after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the 
child  fhould  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft 
be  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children 
who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale,  would  be  of  fervice, 
were  it  poflible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We 
might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets ; but  as  there 
is  far  more  danger  in  trufting  to  thefe  than  in  ne- 
gle£ling  them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to  pafs 
Them  over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as 
the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convul- 
fions  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves, 
may  occafion  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe 
nerves  are  eafily  affeacd,  arc  often  thrown  into  con- 
vulfioos  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimentary 
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Canal;  like  wife  by  teething;  ftrait  clothes;  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  other  eruptive 
difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
tJie  ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  theic 
acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inofferifive, 
will  generally  perform  a cure:  wherefore,  if  the 
child  be  coflive,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  begin  with 
a clyfter,  and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle  vomit, 
which  may  be  repeated  occafionally,  and  the  body 
in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by  gentle  dofes  of  mag- 
yiejta  alha^  or  fmall  quantities  of  rhubarb  mixed  with 
the  powder  of  crabs  claws. 

Convulsions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall-pox  or  meafles,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance.  The  principal  danger  in 
this  cafe  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of 
thofe  who  have- the  care  of  the  patient.  Convulflons 
are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  muft  be  done  to 
appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nurfes,  &c..  Hence 
the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  blif- 
tering,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the  great* 
danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the 
feet,  and  throwing  in  a,  mild  clyfter,  would  have  fet 
all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend bliftering,  and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cines, as  the  tinfture  of  foot,  afafetida,  or  caftor. 
A few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup 
of  white-wine  whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

/ When  convulflons  proceed  from  any  external  caufc, 

the  preffure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes  or  band- 
, 5 f ages. 
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ages,  &c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  ; 
though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not 
always  remove  the  efFe6l,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover,  as  long  as 
the  caufe  which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  diforder  conti- 
nues to  aft. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of 
teething  ; or  any  ralh,  or  other  difeharge,  which  has 
been  fuddenly  dried  up,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude 
that  it  is  a primary  difeafe  and  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind,  however,  hap- 
pen but  feldom,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When  a 
difeafe  proceeds  from  an  original  fault  in  the  forma- 
tion or  ftrufture  of  the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot  expeft 
that  it  fliould  yield  to  medicine.  But,  as  this  is  not 
always  the  caufe,  even  of  convulfions  which  proceed 
immediately  from  the  brain,  fome  attempts  Ihould 
be  made  to  remove  them';'  The  chief  infention  to 
be  purfued  for  this  purpofc,  is  to  make  lome  deriva- 
tion from  the  head,  by  bliftertng,  purging,  and  the 
like.  Should  thefe  fail,  iffues  or  fetous  may  be  put 
in  the  neck,  or  between  the  Ihoulders. 

. OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

■ Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affeft  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  ihaughc 
it  would  be  moft  proper  to  place  it  among  the  dif- 

eafes  of  infants. 

CAUSES. 
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CAUSES.—-^ — A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro- 
3 ceed  from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like;  it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an 
I original  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain ; from  fcir- 
; rhous  tumours  or  excrefcences  within  the  fkull ; a 
I thin  watery  ftate  of  the  blood;  a diminifhed  fecre- 
ii  tion  of  urine;  and,  laftly,  from  tedious  and  lingering 
I difeafes,  which  wafte  and  confumc  the  patient. 

I SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firfl:  the 

^ appearance  of  a flow  fever;  the  patient  complains  of 
I a pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes ; he 
f Ihuns  the  light ; is  lick,  and  fometimes  vomits ; his 
^ pulfeis  irregular  and  generally  low:  though  he  feems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep  : he  is  fome-' 
times  delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objefls  double  ; 
towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  gene- 
rally dilated,  the  cheeks  flulhed,  the  patient  becomes 
comatofe,  and  convulfions  enfue. 

MEDICINE. — !-No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain.  It 

is  laudable,  however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as  time 
or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which 
at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally 
ufed  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap  with  calomel, 
and  bhftenng-plafters  applied  to  the  neck  or  back 
part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add 
diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion 
o urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the  common 
aropfy.  A difeharge  from  the  nofe  ought  likewife 
^'to  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  fnuff  the 
! powder  of  afarum,  white  hellebo.'-e,  or  the  like. 
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Some  pratflitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not  been 
fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a cure  being  per- 
formed in  a confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain  f but  in  fo 
defperate  a malady  every  thing  deferves  a trial *  *. 


CHAP.  L. 

OF  SURGERY. 

O defcribe  all  the  operatiokis  of  furgery,  and 


to  point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which 
thefe  operations  are  necelTary,  would  extend  this  ar- 
ticle far  beyond  the  limits  fet  to  it : We  muft  there- 
fore confine  our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  moft 
generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  afliftance  is 
either  not  afked,  or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  flrudlure  of  the 
human  body  is  indifpenfably  necelTary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ; yet  many  things 
may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  in 
emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy* 

* One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  lirft  fymptoms,  and  call  a 
phyfician  in  due  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething 
might  be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufhciently 
known,  and  are  often  millaken,  even  by  phyficians  themfelves. 
Of  this  I lately  faw  a ftriking  inftance,  in  a patient  attended  by 
an  eminent  prafUtioner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miftaken 
the  difeafe  for  teething. 
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It  is  amazing  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily 
perform  operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are 
not  of  a lefs  difficult  nature  than  many  of  thofe  per- 
' formed  on  the  human  fpecies ; yet  they  feldom  fail 
of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
affift  his  fellow-men  in  diftrefs,  and  accidents  hap- 
pen every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  directed  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflcad. 
Thus  one,  by  a raffi  atteinpt  to  fave  his  friend,  may 
fometimes  deftroy  him  j while  another,  for  fear  of 
doing  amifs,  ftands  ftill  and  fees  his  bofom-friend 
j expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  relieve  him, 
even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As  every 
good  man  would  wfffi  to  fleer  a courfe  different  from 
either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  fuch  emer- 
gencies, 

OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  neceffary 
as  bleeding;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally 
underftood.  But  though  praflifed  by  Midwives 
Gardeners,  Blackfmiths,  '&c.  we  have  reafon  to  Be- 
lieve that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper.  Even 
phyficians^  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the  dupes 
of  theory  m this  article,  as  to  render  it  the  fubjedl 
I of  ridicule.  It  is,  however,  an  operation  of  great 
I importance,  and  muff,  when  feafonably  and  pro- 

^ ^ 3 perlf 
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perly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fervice  to  thofc  in 
diftrefs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in- 
flammatory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies, 
&c.  It  is  likcwife  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  thofe  of  the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder, 
flomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the 
aflhma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheu- 
matifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and  bloody  flux. 
After  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  re- 
ceived either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
neceflary.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled,  drowned, 
fuflbcated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
. been  fuddenly  flopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
in  fwoonings,  occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hy- 
flcric  afFedions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But  in 
all  diforders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of  the 
folids,  and  an  impoveriflied  ftate  of  the  blood,  as 
dropfies,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleeding  is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  afiijded  as  poffible. 
When  this,  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other  method,  but  where  a vein 
cannot  be  found,  recourle  mufl;  be  had  to  leeches  or 
cupping. 

The  (quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  always  be 
regulated  by  the  ftrength,  age,  conftitution,  manner 
of  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  pa- 
tient. It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child 

could  bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon, 

or 
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or  that  a delicate  lady  'fiiould  be  bled  to  the  fame 
extent  as  a roffeuft  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a bandage  muft  be  applied  betwixt  that  part  and 
' the  heart.  As  it  is  often  neceffary,  in  order  to  rai'fc 
the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be 
proper  in  fiich  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood  begins  to 
flow,  to  flacken  it  a little.  The  bandage  ought 
I to  be  applied  at  leaft  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  half, 

! from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended  to  be 
made. 

Persons  not  flcilled  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if 
they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be  known 
from  its  puliation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its 

feeling,  hard  or  tight  like  a whip  cord  under  the 
finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who  had 
the  character  of  being  regular  praflitioners,  to  bleed 
their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted. 
Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed. 
One  perfon  will  faint  at  the  very  fight  of  a lancer, 
while  another  will  lofe  almoft  the  whole  blood  of  liis 
body  before  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  than  of  the  bodyj  befides,  it 
may  often  be  occafioncd  or  prevented  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
t ough  fometimes  neceffary,  is  a very  troublefomc 
and  uncertain  practice.  It  is  impoffible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches ; 

. befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop 
I and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe 

i • ^ ^ 4 who 
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who  pra6life  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains,  and 
accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children,  they  would 
not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleed- 
ing fiill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They 
talk,  for  inftance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins,  breaft- 
\eins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe'will 
certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from  whence 
they  are  fuppofed  to  come,  without  confidering  that 
all  the  blood-veflels  arife  from  the  heart,  and  return 
to  it  again  ; for  which  rcafon,  unlefs  in  topical  in- 
flammations, it  fignifies  very  little  from  what  part  of 
the  body  blood  is  taken.,  But  this,  though  afoolifh 
prejudice,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion 
that  the  firft  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This 
belief  makes  them  often  poftpone  the  operation  when 
neceflary,  in  order  to  relerve  it  for  fome  more  im- 
portant occafion,  and  when  they  think  themfelves  in 
extreme  danger  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be 
proper  or  not  j bleeding  at  certain  Hated  periods  or 
feafons  has  likewife  bad  effedls. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in 
the  feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  confe- 
quently  cures  dileafes  of  the  head  and  other  fuperior 
parts  j but  we  have  already  obferved  that,  in  all  to- 
pical affeftions,  the  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near 
the  part  aspoffible.  When  it  is  neceflary,  however, 
to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  veins  are  fmall, 
and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  flop  too  foon,  the  part 
ought  to  be  immerfcd  in  warm  water,  and  kept  there 
till  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood  be  let. 

We  ffiali  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation.  That  will  be  bettei 

learned 
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i learned  by  example  than  precept.  Twenty  pages  of 
defcription  would  not  convey  fo  juft  an  idea  of  the 
operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert 
hand.  Neither  is  it  neceflary  to  point  out  the  dif- 
I ferent  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may  be 
\ let,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck,  &c. 
] Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent  perfon, 
j and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  fufficient  for 
j determining  which  of  them  is  moft  proper  upon  any 
i particular  occafion.  In  all  cafes  where  the  intention 
I is  only  to  leflen  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  the  arm 
is  the  moft  commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which 
j the  operation  can  be  performed. 


I OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES. 

: From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds, 

j it  muft  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration, 

1 or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoffible  to  foretel  with 
I certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  in- 
j flammation  will  terminate,  yet  a probable  conjedure 
\ may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the.  event,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  conftitution.  In- 
flammations happening  in  a flight  degree  upon  colds, 
and  without  any  previous  indifpofition,  will  moft 
I probably  be  difperfed  j thofe  which  follow  dole  upon 
a fever,  or  happen  to  perfons  of  a grofs  habit  of 
I body,  will  generally  fuppurate ; and  thofe  which 
attack  very  old  people,  or  perforis  of  a dropfical  ha- 
I bit,  will  have  a ftrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitution 
found^  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 

This 
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This  will  be  beft  promoted  by  a flender  diluting  diet, 
plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part 
itfelf  muft  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  Ikin  be  very 
tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three- 
Tourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and 
afterwards  covered  with' a piece  of  wax  plafter. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  -violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  beft  appli- 
cation for  this  purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which  may 
be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration  pro- 
ceeds but  flowly,  a raw  onion  cut  fmall  or  bruifed 
may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When  the  abfeefs 
is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  eafily  be  known 
from  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in  the  moft  prominent 
part  of  it,  a flufluation  of  matter  which  may  be  felt 
under  the  finger,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  an  abate- 
ment of  the  pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a 
lancet  or  by  means  of  cauftic. 

The  laft  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates, 
is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of 
which  may  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms : 
The  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes 
dulkifh  or  livid  j the  tenfion  of  the  Ikin  goes  off,  and 
it  feels  flabby  i little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of 
different  colours  fpread  all  over  itj  the  tumour  fub- 
fides,  and  from  a dulkiih  complexion  becomes  black; 
a quick  low  pulfe,  with  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  firft  appear,  the  part  ought 
to  be  dreflTed  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplafm 

made 
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made  of  lixivium  and  bran } Ibould  the  fymptoms 
become  worfe,  the  part  mufl:  be  fcarified,  and  after- 
wards drefled  with  bafilicum  foftened  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  All  the  dreflings  muft  be  applied  warm. 
With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  muft 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark  exhibited  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  fiiould  feparate, 
the  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and  muft 
be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofc 
difeafcs,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go 
by  the  names  of  h/es,  impojihumes,  whitloes^  &c. 
They  are  all  abfceffcs  in  confequence  of  a previous 
inflammation,  which,  if  pofllb|e,  ought  to  be  dif- 
cufled  j but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppu- 
ration  fhould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter  difcharged 
by  an  incifion,  if  neceffary  j afterwards  the  fore  may 
be  dreffed  with  yellow  bafilicum,  or  fome  other  di- 
geftive  ointment. 

r 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  IVIankind  in  ge- 
neral believe,  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and 
plafters  are  pofTeired  of  wonderful  healing  powers, 
and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the 
application  of  them.  It  is  however  a fadl,  that  no 
external  application  whatever  contributes  towards 
the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping 
the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defending-  them  from  the 
external  air,  which  may  be  as  effedtually  done  by  dry 

^ lint. 
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lint,  as  by  the  moft  pompous  applications,  while  it 
is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confequences  at-* 
tending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedl  to  inter- 
nal applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of 
wounds  as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to 
remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftrud  or  impede  the 
operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures 
wounds ; all  that  Art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles, 
and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  moll 
favourable  to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view,  we  lhall  confider  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  fteps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  firfl  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  (lone,  iron,  lead,  glafs, 
dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like,  Thefe,  if  poffible, 
ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  cleaned,  be- 
fore any  dreflings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot 
be  effefled  with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s 
weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  mull  be  fuffered  to 
remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards  extradled  when 
he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where 
any  confiderable  blood-veffel  is  cut,  a Ikilful  furgeon 
ought  immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient 
may  lofe  his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difeharge  of 
blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it  be  not  flopt,  the  patient 
may  die  even  before  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great 
diflance,  can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  mull 

be 
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j|  be  done  by  thofe  who  are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be 
ti  in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be 
a ftopt  by  applying  a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round 
ij  the  member  a little  above  the  wound.  The  belt 
n method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a ftrong  broad  garter 

1 round  the  part,  but  fo  flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a 

1 fmall  piece  of  flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  muft 

i be  twifled,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a countryman' 

ii  does  a cart-rope  to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleed- 

li  ing  flops.  Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  mufl  take 

' care  to  twift  it  no  longer,  as  flraining  it  too  much 

r might  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and 
i endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
‘j  various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  flyptics,  aflringents, 
' &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 

water,  or  the  Jlyptic  water Xii  the  Difpenfatories,  may 
be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be 
obtained,  flrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  ufed.  Some 
recommend  the  Agaric  * of  the  oak  as  preferable  to 

any 

Dr.  TilTot,  In  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following 
diredlions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric.— 
**  Gather  in  autumn,  fays  he,  while  the  fine  weather  lafts,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  ilTuing 
from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confifis  at  firft  of  four  parts,  which, 
prefent  themfelves  fucceffively : i.  The  outward  rind  or  Ikin, 
which  may  be  thrown  away.  z.  The  part  Immediately  under  this 
rind,  which  is  the  beft  of  all.  Thjs  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a ham- 
mer, till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only  prepa- 
ration it  requires,  and  a flice  of  it  of  a proper  fize  is  to  be  applied 
direftly  over  the  burfting  open  bloodrveflels.  It  conftringes  and 
I brings  them  clofe  together,  fiops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls 
I off  at  the  end' of  two  days.  3.  The  third  part  adhering  to  the 
i fecond 
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any  of  the  other  ftypticsj  and  indeed  it  deferves 
confiderable  encomiums.  It  is  eafilv  obtained,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  in  every  family,  in  cafe  of  acci- 
dents. A piece  of  it  muft  be  laid  upon  the  wound, 

> and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint,  above  which 
a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it 
firmly  on. 

Though  fplrits,  tinftures,  arid  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
exceflive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  afimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
therefore  heal  it  j but  this  is  only  a deception.  They 
may  indeed  ftop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the 
mouths  of  the  veflels ; but,  by  rendering  the  parts 
callous,  they  obftrudl  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  fkin,  the  beil  application  is  a bit  of 
the  common  black  flicking  plafler.  This  keeps  the 
fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air 
from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceffary.  When 
a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  clofe : this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to 
make  the  wound  feller.  In  this  cafe  the  bell  way  is 
to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  commonly  called 
caddis^  It  however  mull  not  be  fluffed  in  too  hard, 

fecond'may  fisrve  to  ftop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  veftek; 
and  the  fourth  and  laft  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder  as  con- 
ducing to  the  fame  purpofe.— rWhere  the  agaric  cannot  be  had, 
fponge  may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead.  It  muft  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  effeds. 


Other 
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othcrwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  caddis  may  be  co- 
vered with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the 
common  wax  * plafterj  and  the  whole  muft  be  kept 
on  by  a proper  bandage. 

We  fliall  not  fpend  time  m defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; common  fenfe  will  generally  fug- 
geff:  the  moff:  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
bandage  j beffdes,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
eafily  underftopd  or  remembered. 

Th:e  firfl;  drelTing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  leafl: 
two  days ; after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  freffi 
lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  firft  drefff- 
ing  (ticks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  eafe  or 
fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  frefii  lint  dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This 
will  foften  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  come  off”  eafily  at  next 
dreffing.  Afterwards  the  wound  may  be  dreffed 
twice  a-day  in  the  fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  healed, 
Thofe  who  are  fond  of  falves  or  ointments,  may, 
after  the  wound  is  become  very  fuperficial,  drefs  it 
with  the  yellow  bafilicum\\  and  if  fungus,  pr  what 
is  called  proud  flejhy  (hould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may 
be  checked,  by  mixing  with  the  ointment,  a little 
burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mofl:  pro- 
per application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter.  This 
muft  be  applied  inftead  of  a plaftcr,  and  (hould  be 
changed  twice  a-day. 

* See  Appendijf,  Wa>:-plajicf. 
t See  Appendix,  I'elloiij  Ufilicum,  . 
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If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
an  inflammation,  the  patient  fhouldbe  kept  on  averjr 
low  diet.  He  muft  abftain  from  flefli,  flrong  liquors, 
and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be 
of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  but  little  blood  from  the 
wound,  he  muft  be  bled  ; and,  if  the  fymptoms  be 
urgent,  the  operation  may  be  repeated/  But  when 
the  patient  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of 
blood  from  the  wound,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed- 
him,  ev^en  though  a fever  Ihould  enfue.  Nature 
Ihould  never  be. too  far  exHaufted.  It  is  always  more 
fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her 
own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patient’s  ftfcngth  by  ex- 
celTive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfeiftly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind, 
or  moves  the  paflions,  as  lovei  anger,  fear,  exceflive 
joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  oughtj  above  all 
things,  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  body  Ihould  be 
kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  di.et,  as  roafted  apples,  ftewcd  prunes, 
boiled  fpinnage,  and  fuch  like, 

OF  BURNS, 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a com- 
petent time,  to  rub  it  with  fair,  or  to  lay  a cpmprefs 
upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But 
when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to.blifter  or 
break  the  Ikin,  it  muft  be  drelTed  with  fome  of  the 
liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or 
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vlth'  the  emollient  and  gently  drying  ointrhent,  com- 
monly called  'Turner^ s cevate  * , This  may  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  olive  oil,  and  fpread 
upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  afFeded. 
When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be 
beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fweeteft 
falad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well  till  a proper  oint- 
ment can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning  is  very 
deep,  after  the  firll  two  or  three  days,  it  fliould  be 
drefled  with  equal  parrs  of  yellow  bajilicum  and  1‘ur- 
tier's  cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  'occafioned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  muft 
be  u(ed  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in  other 
violent  inflamnnations.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe, 
muft  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting 
iquors.  He  muft  iikewife  be  bled,  and  have  his 
body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  ftould  be- 
come  hvid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms  of  morti- 
fication.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  bathe  them  fre- 
quently with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine, 
tinfture  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a 

ikewife  be  taken  internally,  and  die  patient’s  diet 
muft  be  more  generous. 

relft!  I 

k nT.  i ' r™™'  moft  dreadful  cafe  of  this 

aoed  m i"  '«y  Plaice.  A middle- 

velTel  full  „f  “nftitution,  fell  into  a large 

full  of  boiling  water,  and  miferably  fcaldJd 

* See  Appendix,  Turner^ i cerate. 
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about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes  were  on, 
the  burning,  in-fome  parts,  was  very  deep  before 
they  could  be-  got  off.  For  the  firft  two  days  the 
Raided  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed  with  a 
mixture  of  Jirae  water  and  oil,  which  is  a very  pro- 
per application  for  recent  burnings.  On  the  third 
Ly,  when  I firft  faw  him,  his  fever  was  high  and  his 
body  collive,  for  which  he.  was  bled,  and  had  an 
emollient  clyfter  radminiftered ; poultices  of  bread 
and  milk-  foftened  with  frefli  butter,  were  likewife 
applied' to  the  affeded  parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and 
i-nflammati'on.  His  fever  ftill  continuing  high,  he 
was  bled  a fecond  time,  was  kept  ftndtly  on  the 
cooling  regimen,  took  the  faline  mixture  with  fmaU 
dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyffer  admini- 
ftered  once  a-day.  When  the  inflammation  began  to 
abate,  the  parts  w^re  dreffed  with  a digeftive,  com* 
poled  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafilicum  j.  where 
any  black' fpots  appeared,  they  were  (lightly  fcarifie  , 
and  touched  with  the  tinaure  of  myrrh ; and,  to  pre- 
vent their  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  admini- 
ftered.  By  this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three 
week§  as  to  be  able  to  attend  his  bufinefs.' 


OF  BRUISES. 
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happens  that  they  are 
g'lve  any  deftnkion  ot  a 
we  ■flvall  therefore  pro 
of  treating  it. 
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In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or 
rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths 
wet  with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it.  7'his 
is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits 
of  wine,  or  other  ardent /pirits,  which  are  commonly 
ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 


In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to 
a recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frefli  cow-dung.  I 
have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violeptcon- 
tufions  oceafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and  fuch 
like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  efFeft. 

^ When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ouc^ht 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a. proper  regi- 
men. His  food  fliould  be  light  and  coqI,  , and  his 
rink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature;  - as  whey 
Iweetened  with  honey,  decodions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
iey,  cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruifed 
bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  di- 
reded  above ; and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in 
^ual  quannties  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it. 
This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound  is 

joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

As  the  ftrufture  of  the  velTels  is  totally  deftroyed 

bftance,  whicfi  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  dif- 
cult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affcdcd,  the  fore  will 
not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  placet  that  is 
before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates  a^d 
comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a’  very 
ow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to' 
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be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores 
are  frequently  miftaken  for  the  King’s  evil,  and 
treated  as  fuch,  though,  in  fa6t,  they  proceed  folely 
from  the  injury  which  the  folid  parts  received  from 
the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes 
a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often  at 
length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable.  The  bed 
method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that 
the  patient’s  conftitution  does  not  fufFer  by  confine- 
ment, or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing 
to  them  but  fome  fimple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft 
lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and- milk,  with 
boiled  camomile-flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to 
nourilh  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Na- 
ture, thus  aflifled,  will  generally  in  time  operate  a 
oure,  by  throvflng  off  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone, 
after  which  the  fore  foon  heals.  -ii 


OF  ULCERS. 

- Ulcer^  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 

bruifes,  or  impbfthumes  improperly  treated  •,  they 

may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  ffu- 
'mours,  or  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

- In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient. 
Ulcers  happen  mod  commohly  in  the  decline  of  life} 
and  per fdhs  who  negleft  exercife,  and  live  grbfsly,  are 

mod  liable  to  them.  They  might oft^  be  prev^^^^ 
by  retrenching  fome  pan  of  thc  Tohd  food,  or 
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by  opening* artificial  drains,  as  iflues,  fetons,  or  the 
like. 

I An  ujceE  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  a wound  by 
ics  dilcharging  a thm  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
fo_ acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  flcin  j by  the 
! haidneis  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  ics  fides  or 
I edges,  by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  ficill  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In 
general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit 
of  body,  fhbuld  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  at  leaft: 
till  the  conftitution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper 
regimen,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  dif- 
pofed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are 
the  efFedt  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  difeafes, 
rnay  generally  be  healed  with  fafety  after  the  health 
has  been  reftored  for  fome  time;  The  cure  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  attempted  too  foon,  nor  at  any  time 
without  the  ufe  of  purging  rriedicines  and  a proper 
regimen.  When  wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong 
treatment,  degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution 
be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety. 
When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes.  or 
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people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it, 
while  they  were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding 
thole  whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high-fea- 
foned  food,  all  llrong  liquors,  and  to  leffen  the  ulual 
quantity  of  flefli  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept 
gently  open  by  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  cooling 
laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk, 
whey  fweetened  with  honey',  or  the  like,  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  fliould  take  as 
much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with 
a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
drelTed  with  the  yellow  bafilicum  ointment.  Some- 
times It  will  be  neceflary  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  fcarificd  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  efFe£ts  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers.  It 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  diredled  for 
the  done  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Whytt, 
drongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently 
found  this  medicine,  when  given  according  to  the 
Dolor’s  directions,  prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dofe 
is  a table-fpoonful  night  and  morning;  at  the  fame 
time  wafliing  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it. 
In  a letter  which  I had  from  the  Dodor  a little  before 
his  death,  he  informed  me,  “ That  he  obf^ved 
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wafhing  the  fore  thrice  a-day  with  the  folutioh  of  a 
triple  ftrength  was  very  beneficial 

A FISTULOUS  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured'  without 
an  operation.  It  mufi:  either  be  laid  optn  id  as'  to 
have  its  callous  parts  deftroyed  by  fomC  corrofive  ap- 
plication, or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the 
knife  ; but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of  an 
expert  furgeon,  there  is  no  occafio'n  to  dcfc'ribe  it. 
Ulcers  about  the  anus  are  mofl:  apt  to  become  fiftu- 
lous,  and  are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Some,  indeed, 
i?retend  to  have  found  Warti’s  Fiftula  pafic  very  fuc- 
cefsful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a dangerousme- 
dicine,  and  being  eafily  procured,  it  may  defcrve  a 
trial ; but  as  thefe  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an 
ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing 
except  a long  courfe  of  regimen,  affifted  by  medi- 
cines, which  are  calculated  to  correft  that  particular 
•habit,  and 'to  induce  an  almoft  total  change  in  the 
conftitution,  ' 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 
articulation,  Id  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it.  is  Taid  to  ht  luxated  or.  di/lccated^  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  infituations  where ;no  medi- 
cal  affiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs, 
^nd  even  lives,  are  frequently  loll:,  we  lhall  endeavour 

* In  ulcers  of  t^e  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
frorn  tight  rollers,  or  wearing;  a'laced  ftocking,  as  this  prevents 
the  flux  of  humours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal  " 

T t 4 
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to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing  the  moft  com- 
mon luxations,  and'  thofe  which  require  immediate 
afliftance.  Any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  and  refo- 
lution,  who  is  prefent  when  a diflocation  happens, 
may  often  be  of  more  fervice  to  the  patient,  than 
the  moft  expert  furgeon  can  after, the  fwelling  and 
inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe  are  pre- 
fent, it  is  difficult  to  know  the  flare  of  the  joint,  and 
dangerous  to  attempt  a reduflion ; and  by  waiting 
till  they  are  gone  off,  the  mufcles  become  fo  relaxed, 
and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can  never 
afterwards  be  retained  in  its  place. 

A RECENT  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or 
Jefs  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  which 
move  the'joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been 
out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a 
fwelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the. 
part,  to  apply  foft  poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for 
fome  time  before  the  reduflion  is  attempted. 

All  that  is  neceffary  after  the  reduaion,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  pcrfeaiy  eafy.  Many 
bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negledt  of  this 
rule.  A diflocation  feldom  happens  without  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  ftretched  and 
fometimes  torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
recover  their  ftrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well; 
but  if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  too  frequent  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak 
and  difeafed  ever  after. 
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, dislocation  of  the  jaw. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows, ' 
falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like.  It  is 
eafily  known  from  the  patient’s  being,  unable  to  Ihut 
his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the 
under  jaw  do  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  upper;, 
befides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  to- 
ward one  fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither  able  to 
fpeak  diftindtly,  nor  to  fwallpw  without  confiderable 
difficulty, 

• The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw,  is 
to  fpt  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  fo  as  an  alfiftant 
may  hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againft  his 
breaft.  The  operator  is  then  to  thrufl;  his  two,  thumbs, 
being  firft  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they 
may  not  flip;  as, far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as 
he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  exter- 
nally. After  he  has,  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is 
to  prefs  it  ftrongly  downwards  and  bapk^yards,  by 
which  means  the  elapfed  heads  of  thejaw  may  be 
eafily  puflied  into  their  former  cavities.  . 

The  peafints,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  Lave 
a peculiar  way  of  performing  this  opef,atIpn.  One. 
of  them  puts  a handlcerchief  under  the . patient’s 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  tfiat  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  folas.to  fufpend  him  from 
the  ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we 
think  it  a dangerous  onep.and  therefore  reGommend 

I che  former*  - vj  boL-.n  . 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re- 
ceives no  afliftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  peo- 
ple imagine  the  neck  was  broken  : It  is,  however, 
for  the  moft  part,  only  partially  diflocated,  and  may 
be  reduced  by  almoft  any  perfon  who  has  refoiution 
enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  diflocation  of 
the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  imme- 
diately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  j his  neck 
fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated ; his  chin  lies 
upon  his  breafl,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned 
towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
fbould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
o-round,  and  the  operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a refiftance  by  placing 
his  knees  ag^inft  the  patient’s  fhoulders.  In  this 
pofture  he  muft  pull  the  head  with  confiderable  force, 
gently  twilling  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face  be 
turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is 
replaced,  which  may  be  known  from  the  noife  which 
the  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  pa- 
tient’s beginning  to  breathe,  and  the  head  conti- 
nuing Jn  its  natural  pofture. 

This  is  bne  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  deferibe.  I have  known  in- 

ttances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
o women. 
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women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  education. 
After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
bled,  and  fbould  be  fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  days, 
till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

■ As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back^bone 
is  very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated.  It  does 
however  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a lufficient  rea~ 
fon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a rib  is  dif- 
located  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to 
replace  it,  the  patient  ftiould  be'  laid  upon  his  belly 
on  a table,  and  the  operator  muft  endeavour  to  pufli 
the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  Should 
this  method  not  fucceed,  the  arm  of  the  difordered 
fide  may  be  fufpended  over  a gate  or  ladder,  and, 
while  the  ribs  are  thus  ftretched  afunder,  the  heads 
of  fuch  as  a!*e  out  of  place  may  be  thruft  into  their 
former  fituation. 

Thos£  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the 
moft  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any 
inftrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  direct  the 
luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almoft  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly 
over  a calk,  or  fome  gibbous  body,  and  to  move 
the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  towards  the  back, 
fometimes  ffiaking  itj  by  this  means  the  heads  pf 
the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  into  their  former  place. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

TiiE  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
dillocated  in  various  direftionsi  It  happens  however 
molt  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom  diredly 
upwards.  From  the  nature  of 'its  articulation,  as 
well  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  injuries,  this 
bone  is  the  moft  fubjea;.  to  diflocation  of  any  in  the 
body,  A diflocation  of  the  humerus  may  be  known 
by  a deprefiion  or  cavity  qn  the  top  of  the  fhoulder, 
Jnd  an  inability  to  move  the  arm  : When  the  diflo- 
cation is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm  is  elongated, 
and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the  armrpit; 
but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a protube- 
rance behind  the  flioulder,,and  the  arm  js  thrown  for^ 
wards  tov/ard  the  breaft. 

The  ufual  method  of  rjeducing  diflocations  of  the 
Iboulder  is  to  feat’the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  and 

caufe  afllftant  to  holS  his  body  fb  that^it  may 
hot  give  way  to  the  extenfipn,  anptlier  lays 

hold  of  the' arm  a little' above  the  elbo'w^^'a'nd^gradu- 
ally  ex^en4§^Jt.  The.  qperato^r., ,the,n  -ppts .^.napkin 
under  the  patienVs  arm,' and  caufes  if  to  be  tied  be- 
hind* his  ownrneek  j.  by  this,  while  afufEcient-  exten- 
iion  is  madwi,  he  lifts  up  thehead  bf  the.bone,  and 
Wklv  his  ba.ods.dire61:s  it  into;  its  proper  pldce.  There 
jare  various-j  machines  invented  foru facilitating  ■ this 
Operation,  cbutitlie  hand  oTan  iexpert  Turgeon  is  al- 
ways more  fafe.  In  youngiahd  delicate  patients,  I 
have:  generally. foqnd  it, a very  eafy  matter  to  reduce 
tlic  fhoulder,  by  extending  the  anp  with  bine  hand*, 

' ■ 0 and 
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and  thrufting  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  other. 
In  making  the  extenfion,  the  arm  ought  always  to 
be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in 
any  dire£l!ion.  ‘When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protube- 
rance may  be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  to- 
v/ards  which  the  bone  is  pufhed,  from  which,  and  the 
patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of 
this  joint  may  eafily  be  known. 

Two  afllftants  are  generally  necelTary  for  reducing 
a difiocation  of  the  elbow  j one  of  them  mufl  lay 
hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the 
joint,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the 
operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper  place. 
Afterwards  the  arm  muft  be  bent,  and  lufpended  for 
fome  time  with  a ding  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz. 
by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  direfliqns,  and 
thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place., 

° , I*  .Mij 

DISLOCATION  OF  THL  THteH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diftocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and:  foot  are  turned  our,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than'thofotherj  but  when  it  is  dif- 
placed  backward,  it  isiuftially  puflied  upward  at  the 
lame  time,  by  which  mieahs  the  limb  is  fliortened, 
and  the  foot  is  turned dnwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downwardiithe  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced, 

muft 
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muft  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fait  by  ban- 
dages, or  held  by  affiftants,  while  by  others  an  ex- 
tenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about  the 
bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee.  While 
the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  muft  pufli  the 
head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  the  focktt. 
If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the  patient  muft  be 
laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  extenfion,  the 
head  of  the  bone  muft  be  puflied  inward. 

Dislocations  of  the' ancles,  and  toes,  are 
. reduced  much  in  the  fame  irianner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  ejitenfion  in 
oppofite  dire(5tions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 
bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion  alone 
is  fufficient,  and  the  boiie  will  flip  into  its  place 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient  force.  It 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  reduilion  of  diflocations.  Skill  and  addrefs  will 
often  fucceed  better  than  force.  1 have  known  a 
diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by,  one  man,  after 
all,  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
inefiedlual. 


C H A P.  LII. 
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'^HERE  is,  in  moft  country  villages,  fome  per-' 
A fon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  frac- 
tures. Though,  in  general,  fuch  peffons  are  Very  ig- 
norant, • 
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liorant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful  j which 
evidently  proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of  learning, 
with  a fufficient  (hare  of  common  fenfe  and  a mecha- 
nical head,  will  enable  a man  to  be  ufeful  in  this  way. 
We  would,  however,  acjvife  people  never  to  employ 
fuch  operators,  when  an  expert  and  fkilfubfurgeon 
can  be  had  j but  when  that  is  iinpradicable,  they 
mg.ft  be  employed : we  diall  therefore  recommend 
the  following  hints  to  their  confideration  : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought,  in  all  refpe6ts,  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  He  (hould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  and 
cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or,  if 
thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiftered,  by  food 
that  is  of  an  opening  quality  j as  dewed  prunes, 
apples  boiled  in  milkj  boiled  fpinage,  and  the  like. 
It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked,  that  perfons 
who  have  been  accudomed  to  live  high,  are  not  all 
of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet.  This 
might  have  fatal  effefts.  There  is  often  a neceffity 
for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome  meafure, 
where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  require  a difr 
ferent  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  nccelfary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a fracture,  efpecially  if  he  be 
young,  of  a full  habit,  or  has,  at  the  fame  time,  re- 
ceived any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  (hould 
not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  hap-^ 
pens,  but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverilh,  it  may  be 
repeated  next  day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  arc 
' broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  necelfary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
I are  broken,  the  patient  mud  keep  his  bed  for  feveral 

weeks. 
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weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceflary,  however,  thaff 
he  fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his 
back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets 
the  patient’s  flcin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy. 
After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair, 
or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  mull  be  taken  in  raifing  him  up,  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  him- 
felf,  otherwife  the  a(5tion  of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the 
bone  out  of  its  place*. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the- patient  dry 
and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  negleiling  this, 
he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced 
to  keep  fhifting  places  for  eafe.  I have  known  a 
fractured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  laid  ftraight  for  above 
a fortnight,  difplaced  by  this  means,  and  continue 
bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftornary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon 
the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is  both 
uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure, 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  conn- 
terafling  the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments 
of  broken  bones  ; but  as  deferiptions  of  thefe  without  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I lhall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and  iife- 
ful  performance  s/?  the  nature  and  cure  of  fradiures,  lately  publifH- 
ed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitken,  furgeon  in  Edinburgh ; 
wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account  of  the 
machines  recommended  in  fraftures  by  former  authors,  but  has 
Hkewjfe  added  feveral  improvements  of  Kis  own,  which  are  pe- 
culiarly ufeful  in  compound  fraftures,  and  in  cafes  where  patients 
with  broken  bones  are  obliged  to  be  tranfported  from  one  place 
to  another. 


The 
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The  beft  fituadon  is  to  keep  the  limb  a little  ben^ 
1 This  IS  the  pofture  into  which  C'lrery  animal  puts  its 
limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in  which  fevveft  muf- 
! clcs  are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is  eafily  cfFeaed,  by 
j either  laying  the  patient  upon  his  fide,  or  making  the 
i bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofition  of  the  limb. 

Bone  setters  ought  carefully  to  examine,  whe- 
! ther  the  bone  be  not  (battered  or  broken  into  a great 
many  pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  oT,  other- 
' wife  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The 
) horror  whicivattends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputation, 

•:  often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes  till  too 
late.  I have  knov/n  this  principle  operate  fo  ftrongly, 
that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were  (battered  into  nwe 
than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  a'mputated  before  the 
third  day  after  the  accident,  when  the  gangrene  had 
proceeded  lo  far  as  to  render  the  operation  ufelefs. 

When  a fradure  is  accompanied  with  a wound 
It  mull  be  drelTed  in  all  refpeds  as  a common 
wound. 

- All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  abroken 
bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfedly  ftraight,  and  to  keep  it 
quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had 
much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A great  many 
ot  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed  to  fradured 
bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This  is  one  o'f 
I ^h^^ys  m which  the  excefs  of  art,  or  rather  the 
I abufe  of  it,  does  more  mi'fchief  than  would  be  occa- 
. loned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  moft  fudden 
; cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known,  han- 
: pened  where  ho  bandages  were  applied  at  all.  Some 
. method  however  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  member 

^ ftcadyj 
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fleady  j but  this  may  be  done  many  ways  without 
bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  beft  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard;  Thefe,  if 
moiflened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  alTume  the 
fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficicnt,  by 
the  afliftance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we 
would  recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen tails.  It  is  much  eafler  applied  and  taken  off 
than  rollers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  reten- 
tion equally  well.  The  fplints  Ihould  always  be  as 
long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  fior  the  ancles  when 
the  fra61:ure  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fraftures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhdivc  plaftcr  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
occafion  fneezing,.  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a ftraight  pofture,  and 
fliould  Cake  care  that  his  iiomach  be  conflantly  dif- 
tended,  by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a frac- 
ture is  oxycrate^  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water. 
The  bandages  fliould  be  wet  with  this  at  every 
drefTing. 

3i- 

o F STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious; 
they  are  generally  negleded.  When  a bone  is 

broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  die  member 

eafy. 
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eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  life  of  it ; but  when  a 
joint  is  onJy  ftrained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  dill 
make  a fiiift  to  move  it,  is  forty  to  lofe  his  time  for 
fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives  him- 
lelf,  and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady,  what 
might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part 
eafy.  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfc  a drained  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be 
done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  coo  long.  But 
the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold 
water  for  a long  time,  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  re- 
laxes inftead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely 
to  produce  adifeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage, 
pretty  tight  about  the  ftrained  part,  is  likewife  of 
ufe.  It  helps  to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vef- 
lels,  and  prevents  the  adlion  of  the  parts  from  in- 
creafing  the  difeaie.  It  Ihould  not  however  be  ap- 
plied too  'tight.  I have  frequently  known  bleeding 
near  the  afieebed  part  have  a very  good  efFeft ; But 
what  we  would  recommend  above  all  is  eafe.  It  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medicine,  and  fel- 
dom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint*. 

OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  very  old  people  are  moft  liable  to 
this  difeafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned 

by 

* A great  many  e^iternal  applications  are  recommended  for 
Ilrains,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateft  fafety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  ftale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  fpirits  of 

U u 2 wine. 
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by  excefiive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  efFeft  of  blows  or 
violent  exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as  leaping,  carry- 
ing great  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a relaxed  habit, 
indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  diTpofc 
the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

A jiupTURE  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is 
difcovered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  ob- 
ftinate  coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpe£l;  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures 
ufually  happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The 
protrufion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occa- 
fion  all  thefe  fymptoms ; and,  if  not  returned  in  due 
time,  will  prove  mortal. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  hot 
■ return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
preffure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  fticking- 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper 
trufs  or  bandage  muft  be  conftantly  worn  for  a cpn- 
liderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  apply- 
ing thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  muft,  as  far  as  poffible^  be  kept 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  motion,  till  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens,  from  any  caufe,  to 
be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great  dirflculty  in  return- 
ing it,  andfometimes  the  thing  is  quite  impracfticablc 

Wine/Mirideretus^  fplrit,  volatile  liniment,  volatil^e  aromatic 
■fpirit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common 
fomentation,  with  the  addition  Of  brandy  or  fpint  of  wine. 

without 
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’ without  an  operation,  a dcfcriptlon  of  which  is  fo- 
i reign  to  our  purpofe.  As  I have  been  fortunate 
> enough,  however,  always  to  fucceed  in  my  attempts 

^ to  return  the  gut,  without  having  recourfe  to  any 

(other  means^than  what  are  in  the  power  of  every  man, 
I fliall  briefly  mention  the  method  whfeh  I generally 
purfue. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  muft  belaid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech 
raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation  flannel- 
cloths  wrun^  out  of  a decodlion  of  mallows  and  ca- 
momile-flowers, or,  if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of 
warm  water,  muft  be  applied  for  a confiderable 
time.  A clyfler  made  of  this  decodtion,  with  a large 
fpoonfulof  butter  and  a little  fait,  may  be  afterwards 
thrown  up.  If  thefe  Ihould  not  prove  fuccefsful, 
recourfe  rnufl  be  had  to  prefTure.  If  the  tumour  be 
very  hard,  confiderable  force  will  be  neceffary ; but 
it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds  here.  The  ope- 
rator, at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a prefTure  with 
the  palms  of  his  hand,  muft  with  his  fingers  artfully 
condudl  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through 
which  it  came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this,  can 
be  much  eafier  conceived  than  deferibed.  Should 
I thefe  endeavours  prove  ineffedtual,  clyfters  of  the 
; fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried.  Thefe  have  been 

t often  known  to  fucceed  where  every  other  method 
I failed. 

TtiERE  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circum- 
. ftances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggeft,  moft  hernias  might 
! be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the 
hernia  is  a nice  and  difHcujt  matter.  I would  there- 

^ 3 fore 
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fore  advife  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of  return-^ 
ing  the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the  knife, 

I have  once  and  again  fucceeded  by  perfevering  in 
my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had  de- 
clared the  redudtion  of  the  gut  imprafticable. with- 
out an  operation  *. 

An  adulr,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mufl: 
wear  a Heel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  this, 
as  it  may  always  be  had  ready-made  from  the  artifts. 
Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer  for 
fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become  quite  eafy. 
No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at 
man’s  eftate,  fliould  ever  be  without  one  of  thefe 
bandages. 

Persons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights,  . 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  (hould  likewife 
avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors;  and  Ihould 
carefully  guard^againft  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loft, 
may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Accidents  | 

frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means  | 

^ are  ! 

1 

' . i 

. I would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  praaiimner,  j 

when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly,  noth  obft.nate  ; 

coftivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where  a rnp-  | 
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are  not  ufed  to  coiinteraft  their  effefts.  No  perfon 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident, 
unlefs  where  the  ftrucliire  of  the  heart,  brain,  or 
fome  organ  necelTary  to  life,  is  evidently  ddlroved. 
The  aftion  of  thefe  organs  may  be  fo  far  impaired 
as  even  to  be  for  fome  time  imperceptible,  when  life 
is  by  no  means  gone  : In  this  cafe,  however,  if  the 
fluids  be  fufFered  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  impofTible 
to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though  the  folids 
fhould  recover  their  power  of  aOing.  Thus,  when 
the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  ftopt  by  unwholcr 
fome  vapour,  the  adion  of  the  heart  by  a ftroke  on 
the  breafl,  or  the  fundlions  of  the  brain  by  a blow 
on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fulfered  to  grow  cold, 
he  will  in  all  probability  continue  foj  but,  if  the 
body  be  kept  warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has 
recovered  its  power  of  a<5Hng,  the  fluids  will  again 
begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  funftions  will  be 
reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuflom  immediately  fo  conflgn  over 
to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a 
fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  inftead  of 
being  carried  into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire, 
or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to 
church,  or  a barn,  or  fome  other  cold  damp  houfe, 
where,  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead,  and  no  further 

ture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  reduced, 
l^y  negle£ting  this,  many  perilli  who  were  not  fufpeded  to  have 
had  ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  I have  known  this  happen 
where  Haifa  dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attendance, 
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notice  taken  of  him.  This  condudl  Teems  to  be  the 
refult  of  ignorance,  fupported  by  an  ancient  fuper- 
(litious  notion,  which  forbids  the  body  of  any  perfon 
killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  in- 
habited. What  the  ground  of  this  fuperftition  may 
be,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  enquire;  but  furely  the 
condud  founded  upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon,  humanity,  and  common  fenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firft  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe. 
We  Ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubftance 
be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet;  and,  if  that  is 
the  cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove  it.  When 
unwholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the  circulation 
be  fuddenly  flopped,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  ex-- 
cept  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient  fhould  be  bled.  If 
the  blood  does  not  flow,  he  may  be  immerfed  in 
warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to 
promote  the  circulation.  When  the  caufe  cannot  be 
fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim  muft  be  to  keep 
up  the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with 
hot  cloths,  or  fait,  and  covering  his  body  with  warm 
fand,  afhes,  or  the  like. 

I SHOULD  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  afliftance,  would 
often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moft  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  lufFerersj  but  as  1 
have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  my 
fubject  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiflbt,  I fliali 
content  myfelf  with  felefting  fuch  of  his  obfervations 
as  feem  to  be  the  moft  important,  and  addinig  fuch  of 
my  own  as  have  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  praflice. 

QF 
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OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common, 
and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the 
cffedl  of  carelelTnefs.  Children  Ihould  be  taught  to 
chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their 
mouths  vvhich  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty 
of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I know  many  adults 
who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other  fliarp-poirited  fub- 
ftances  in  their  mouths  upon  every  occafion,  and  fome 
who  even  fleep  wjth  the  former  there  all  night.  This 
condud  is  exceedingly  injudicious,  as  a fit  of  cough- 
o**  twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over  the 
fubftance  before  theperfon  is  aware  *. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either 
by  extrading  it,  or  puftiing  it  down.  The  fafeft 
and  moft  certain  way  is  to  extrad  it;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  eafieft;  it  may  therefore  be  more 
eligible  fometimes  to  thruft  it  down,  efpecially  when 
the  obftruding  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach.  The 
fubftances  which  may  be  pu died  down  without  dan- 
ger are,  all  common  nourilhing  ones,  as  bread,  flefli, 
fruits,  and  the  like  ; All  indigeftible  bodies,  as  cork, 
wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch  like,  ought, 
ifpofliblc,  to  be  extraded,  efpecially  if  thefe  bodies 

• A woman  In  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  dif. 
charged  a great  number' of  pins,  which  fhe  had  fwallowed  in  the 
CPurfc  of  her  bwfinefs^  through  an  ulcer  in  her  fide. 

be 
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be  lharp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fifh-bones,  bits 
t)f  glafs,  &c. 

W^HEN  fuch  fubflances  have  not  paffed  in  too  deep, 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  extradl  them  with  our  fingers, 
which  method  often  fucceeds.  When  they  are  lower, 
we  muft:  make  life  of  nippers,  or  a fmall  pair  of  for- 
ceps, fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to  ex- 
tract rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance  be  of  a flexible 
nature,  and  has  defcended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  em- 
ployed. Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a 
piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  muft 
be  introduced  in  the  flat  way,  and  for  the  better  con- 
ducing it,  there  jfhould  likewife  be  a curve  or  bend- 
ing at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of 
handle  to  it,  which  has  this  further  ufe,  that  it  may 
be  fecured  by  a firing  tied  to  it,  a circumftance  not 
to  be  omitted  in  any  inftrument  employed  on  fuch 
occafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  accidents  as  have  fome- 
times  enfued  from  thefe  inftruments  flipping  out  of 
the  operator’s  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  pafTed 
below  the  fubftance  that  obftruCs  the  paflage,  it  is 
drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with 
it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  convenient,  when  a 
fubftance  fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  or  fifli-bone, 
Hicks  acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feiz- 
ing  them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus 
difengages  them  j or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fub- 
ftances,  ferves  to  break  them. 

Wh^n  the  obftruCing  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only  ' 
flop  up  a part  of  the  paffage,.  and  which  may  either 
cafily  elude  the  hook,  or  ftraitcn  it  by  their  rcfiftance, 

, '■  a kind 
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a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  filk,' 
may  be  ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a proper  length 
may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  fides  brought 
parallel,  and  near  each  other  : thefe  are  to  be  held  in 
the  hand,  and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced 
into  the  gullet,  \in  order  to  be  condufted  about  the 
obftrufting  body,  and  fo  to  extradl  it.  More  flexible 
rings  may  be  made  of  wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall 
pack-thread,  which  may  be  waxed  for  their  greater 
ftrength  and  confiftence.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied 
faft  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind 
of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in 
order  to  furround  the  obflrudling  fubftance,  and  to 
draw  it  out.  Several  of  thefe  rings  paflTed  through 
one  another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay 
hold  of  the  obftrufting  body,  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  fhould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings  have 
one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fubftance  to 
be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by 
turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ftrongly  in  the 
ring  thus  twifted,  as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which 
muft  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy 
occafions,  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling 
confiderably  on  being  wet,  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  its  ufefulnefs  here.  It  any  fubftance  is  ftopt'  in 
the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the  whole  paflage, 
a bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced  into  that  part 
I which  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the  fubftance.  The 
I fponge  foon  dilates,  and  grows  larger  in  this  moifl: 

I fituation,  and  indeed  the  enlargement  of  it  may  be  * 
I forwarded  by  making  the  patient  fwallow  a few 
5 drop§ 
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drops  of  water.  Afterwards  it  is  to  be  drawn  back 
by  the  handle  to  which  it  is  faftened,  and  as  it  is 
now  too  large  to  return  through  the  fmall  cavity  by 
which  it  was  conveyed  in,  it  draws  out  the  obftrud- 
ing  body  along  with  it. 

The  compreffibility  of  fponge  is  another  founda- 
tion of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  compre0ed  or  fqueezed  into 
a fmall  fize,  by  winding  a firing  of  tape  clofdy  about 
it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and  withdrawn, 
afterthe  fponge  has  been  introduced.  A bit  of  fponge 
may  llkewife  be  comprefled  by  a piece  of  whale-bone 
fplrt  at  one  end,  but  this  can  hardly  be  introduced 
fuch  a manner  as  not  to  hurt  the  patient. 

I HAVE  often  known  pins  and  other  fliarp  bodies 
which  had  ftuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by 
caufing  the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again. 
This  is  fafer  than  fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often 
anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

.When  all  thefe  methods  prove  upfuccefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  take  the  patient 
vomit:  but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fervice,  un- 
lefs  when  fuch  obftrufling  bodies  are  fimply  en- 
gaged in,  and  not  hooked  or  (luck  into  the  fides  of 
the  guile, t,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting  might  fometimes 
cccafion  further  mifehief.  If  the  patient  can  fwal- 
Jow,  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
made  into  a draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  fwallow, 
an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by 
tickling  his  throat  with  a feather;  and  if  that  fliouid 
not  fucceed,  a clyfter  of  tobacco  may  be  admi- 
« niftered. 
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hiftered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  to- 
bacco in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water ; this  Hak 
often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when  other  Attempts 
to  excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obftrudting  body  is  of  fuch  a nature, 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax*  candle  oiled, 
and  a little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible;  or  a 
piece  of  whale-bone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  i 
ifponge  faftened  to  one  end. 


Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extract  even  thofe 
bodies  which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  fto- 


and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  pufhirig  them  down, 
than  fuffer  the  patient  to.perifli  in  a few  minutes; 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refoiUtion  the  lefs,  as 
a great  many  inftances  have  happened,  where  the 
fwallowing  of  fiich  hurtful  and  indigeftiblc  fub- 
ftances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifefl,  that  all  endeavours 
cither  to  extraiSt  or  pufh  down  the  fubftance,  mufl: 
prove  inefflcclual,  they  fliould  be  difeontinued ; be- 
caufe  the  inflammation  occafioned  by  perfifting  in 
them  might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftrudlion  irfelf. 
Some  have  died  in  confequence  of  the  inflammation, 
even  after  the  body  which  caufed  the  obflruclion  had 
been  entirely  removed, 

Whil^  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or  if  he  can- 
hot,  he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  injedtion,  through 
a crocked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  dovyn  to  the 
■gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  or  a decodtion  of  mallows.  In- 

je(5lions 
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jeflions  of  this  kind  not  only  ioften  and  Tooth  the 
irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are 
often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofcning  the  obllrudlion, 
than  all  attempts  with  inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obftrudling  body  in  the  part,  the  patient 
muft  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  dlfcafe. 
He  fhould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have 
his  whole  neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices. 
The  like  treatment  muft  alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any 
reafon  to  fufpedt  an  inflammation  of  the  paflTages, 
though  the  obftrucfting  body  be  removed. 

A PROPER,  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes 
loofened  the  inhering  body  more  effedlually  than 
inftruments.  Thus,  a blow  on  the  back  has  often 
forced  up  a fubftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet  j but 
this  is  ftill  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub- 
ftance gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe,  vomit- 
ing and  fneezing  are  likewife  to  be  excited.  Pins, 
which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  frequently  dif- 
charged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,,the  patient  fliould  ufe  a very 
mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruits 
and  farinacious  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage, 
and  foups.  He  fliould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritat- 
ing things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  like; 
and  his  drink  fliould  be  milk  and  water,  barley- 
water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  muft  be  nouriflied  by  clyfters  of’foup,  jelly,  and 

.the  like. 


When 
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When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immedi- 
ately fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paflage 
is  vaniflied,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpira- 
tion  be  not  reftored  , the  operation  bronchotomy,  or 
opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  muft  be  diredly  per- 
formed. As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an 
expert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
IS  often  the  only  method  which  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we  thought  proper 
to  mention  it,  though  it  fliould  only  be  attempted 
by  perfons  fkillcd  in  furgery. 

OK  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

When  a per/bn  has  remained  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water  there  can  be  no  conCderable 
hopes  of  h,s  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circumftances 
may  happen  to  have  continued  Jife,  in  fuch  an  un- 
fortunate fituat.on,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we 
foould  never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  objeft  to  his 
fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are 
many  well  attefted  proofs  of  the  recovery  of  perfons 
tohfe  and  health  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
water  apparently  dead,  and  who  remained  a confi. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it,  as  foon  as  poff  ble 
o feme  convenient  place  where  the  neceffary  opera- 
^ons  for  Its  recovery  may  be  performed.  In  doTn. 

body  b/caTrying 

.s.  Li  ..."LL  ",7.  r "7 

head 
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head  a little  raifed,  and  carried  on  a cart  or  on  men*3 
fhoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy  a pofition 
as  pofTible.  A fmall  body  may  be  carried  in  the 
arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfbns  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is^ 
to  reftore  the  natural  warmthy  upon  which  all  the  vital 
functions  depend;  and  to  excite  thefe  funftions  by 
tTic  application  of  ftimulants,  not  only  to  the  fldn, 
but  likewife  to  the  lungs,  ihteftines, 

Though  cold  was  by  no  ni'eans  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effeftual  ob- 
flacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  ftrip- 
ping  him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be 
flrongly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
linen  cloths  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made;  and,  as 
foon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may 
be  laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  Ihould  be  continued. 
Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or 
bottles  of  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and 

to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  fhould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe;  and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  pit 
of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy 
or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  always  to  be 
chafed  with  volatile  fpiricS,  and  ftimulating  powders, 
as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be  blown  up 


the  noftrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  perfon  may  blow 
his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  all  the 
force  he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the  fanrie  time. 
When  ir  can  be  perceived  by  the  nfing-ofthe  cheft 


! 
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j or  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  perfon 
ought  to  defift  from  blowing,  and  fhould  prefs  the 
I breaff  and  belly  fo  as  to  expel  the  air  again  and  this 
q operation  may  be  repeated  for  fome  time^  alternately 
,j  inflating  and  c^eprefTing  the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate 
f natural  refpiration. 

I If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  iti  this  manner,  it 
j may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the 
noftrils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other  clofc. 
Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a wooden  ' 
pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril,  and  at  the 
other  for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s  mouth,  or 
for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be  em- 
i ployed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  necelTary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  need- 
ids,  however,  to  fpend  time  in  defcribing  this  ope- 
ration, as  it  fhould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  per- 
fons  fkilled  in  furgery. 

I To  ftimulate  the  intdlines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
I may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  clyfler.  There  are 
I various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  pur- 
I pofe,  which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand  j but  where 
j thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
! by  a common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe 
( muft  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after 
‘ the  fmall  tube  has,  been  introduced  into  the  funda-* 


blowing 


ment,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by 
through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrapped  round 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through  an 
empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  applied  clofe  to 
that  of  the  other.  This  may  alfo  be  done  in  the  fol- 

^ * lowing 
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lowing  nnanner  : A common  clyfter-pipe  with  a bag 
mounted  upon  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  funda- 
ment, and-  the  mouth  of.  the  bag  may  be  applied 
round -the  fmall  end  of  a tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl 
of  which  tobacco  is.  to  be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke 
blown  up  as  directed  above.  Should  it  be  found  im- 
pradticable  to  throve  up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyf- 
ters  of  \varm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  ialc 
and  fome  wine  or  fpirits,  may  be  frequently  admi- 
niftered.  This  may  be  done  by  a common  clyfter 
bag  and  pipe  j but,  as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well 
up,  a pretty  large  fyringe  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better.  " 

While  thcfe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into 
which  the  perfon  fliould  be  put,  if  the  above  endea- 
vours prove  inefFedlual.  Where  there  are  no  con- 
vertiencies  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body  may 
be  covered  with  warm  fait,  fand,  allies,  grains,  or 
fuch  like.  Tiffot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl  who 
was  reftord  to  life,  after  fhe  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  water,  fw'elled,  bloated,  and  to  all  appearance 
dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot  afhes,  co- 
vering her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a bonnet 
round  her  head,  and.  a Hocking  round  her  neck 
Huffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  coverings  over 
all.  After  Ihe  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  this 
fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  fhe  recovered  fpeech, 
and  cried  out,  I freezCy  I freeze  i a little  cherry- 
brandy  was  given  her,  and  fhe  remained  buried  as  it 
were  under  the  adies  for  eight  hours ; afterwards  fhe 
was  takein  but,  without  any  other  complaint  except 
that  of  laffiLude  or  wearinefs,  which  weiU  off  in  a 
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few  days.  The  Dodlor  mencions  likewife  an  in- 
. ftance  of  a man  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  he 
had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of 
a dunghill. 

Till  the  patient  (hews  Tome  figns  of  life,  and  is 
able  to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips, 
however,  and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a 
feather  dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  ftrong  fpirits ; 
and,  as  foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallow- 
ing,  a little  warm  wine,  or  Ibme  other  cordial,  ought 
■every  now  and  then  to  be  adminiftered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a 
little  re-animated  •,  but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafej 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and 
fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft  fub- 
ftance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  TilTot  in  this 
cafe  recommends  the  oxymel  of  fquills,  a table-fpoon- 
ful  of  which,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient  has  taken  five  or 
fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine  is  not  at  hand,  a" 
fi'rong  infufion  of  fage,  camomile  flowers,  ov  carduus 
benediaus,  fweetened  with  honey,  or  fome  warm  wa- 
ter, with  the  addition  of  a little  fait,  may,  he  fays, 
fupply  its  place.  1 he  Dodor  does  not  intend  that 
any  of  thefe  things  fhould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  occafion  vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this 
fituation  are  not  expedient. 


We  are  by  no  means  to  difeontinue  our  alTiflance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difeover  fome  tokens  of  life, 
fince  they  fomerimes  expire  after  thefe  firft  appear- 
ances of  recovering.  The  warm  and  ftimulatincr  ap- 
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plications  are  ftill  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quan- 
tities of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be 
adminiftered.  Laftly,  though  the  perfon  fhould  be 
^ manifeftly  re-animated,  there  fometimes  remain  an 
oppreflion,  a cough,  and  feveriflinefs,  which  effec- 
tually conftitute  a difeafe.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  ne- 
celfary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and  to  caufc 
him  todrink  plentifullyof  barley-water,elder-flower- 
tea,  or  any  other  fofc  peftoral  infufions. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow,, 
fuffocation,  or  the  like,  muft  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  have  been  for  fome 
time  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who 
was  fo  ftunned  by  a fall  from  a horfe,  that  for  above 
fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of  life; 
yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  methods 
taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered,  and 
in  a few  days  was  perfeftly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Effays,  of  a man  who 
was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  breaft,, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time 
in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inftances  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  which  might  be  adduced,,  amount  to 
a full  proof  of  this  faft,  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
nerfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  faved  hy  the  ufe  of  proper  '.neans 

duly  perjifted  in, 
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AfR  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deftrudtive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or  from 
iubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 
Thus  air  that  has  pafled  through  burning  fuel  is 
neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  of 
animals.  lienee  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  clofe 
chambers  with  charcoal  fires.  Some  indeed  fuppofe 
the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphureous  oil 
contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  fet  at  liberty  and 
dilfufed  all  over  the  chaniber  j while  others  imagine 
it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged  with 
phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a fituation  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  fleep 
in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind-  I lately 
faw  four  perfons  who  had  been  fuffocated  by  fleep- 
ing in  an  apartment  where  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had 
been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
or  other  liquors,  in  the  flate  of  fermentation,  con- 
tains fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in  the  fame 
S manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  al- 
ways danger  in  going  into  cellars  where  a large  quan- 
j tity  of  thefe  liquors  is  in  a ftate  of  fermentation, 
efpecially  if  they  have  been  clofe  .fliut  up  for  fomc 
time.  There  have  been  many  inftances  pf  perfons 
(truck  dead  on  entering  fuch  places,  and  of  others 
who  have  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  fliut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  arc 

^ ^ 3 cleaned. 
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cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the 
fame  efFefts  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this 
reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit, 
cellar,  or  anyplace  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
fliut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  purified,  by 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know,  as  has 
been  obferved  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  when 
the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by  letting 
down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or 
the  like.  If  ’thefe  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in  j but  where  they  are  fuddenly  ex- 
tinguifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been 
firft  purified  by  fire. 

The  pffenfive  ftink  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  extinguifhedi  operate 
like  other  vapours,  though  with  lei's  violence,  and 
lefs  fuddenly.  There  have,  however,  been  inftances 
of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had 
been  extinguifhed  in  a clofe  chamber,  and  perfons 
of  weak  delicate  breafls  generally  find  themfelves 
quickly  opprefTed  in  apartments  illuminated  with 
many  candles. 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fi'tua- 
tions,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally 
relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air  •,  or,  if 
they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a little  water  and 
vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords  them  relief. 
But  when  they  are  fo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have  loft 
their  feeling  and  underftanding,  the  following  means 
muft  be  ufed  for  their  recovery  ; 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure, 
frefh,  3n.d  open  air  j and  volatile  falts,  or  other  fli- 

mulating 
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mulating  fubftancps,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fliould 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or,  if  that  does,  not  fucceed, 
in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm 
water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  ashe  can  I wallow, 
fome  lemonade,  or  waters  and  vinegar,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given  him. 

Nor  are  (laarp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  negledl- 
ed ; thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common 
clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tincdure  of  fenna,  of 
each  two  ounces;  or,  in  their  Head,  half  an, ounce 
of  Venice  turpentine  diflblved  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or 
three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fait  may  be  put 
into  the  clyfter.  Tlie  fame  means,  if  neceftary, 
which  were  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  circulation, 
warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Tossach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe 
of  a man  fufFocated*by  the  fteam  of  burning  coal, 
whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the 
patient’s.mouth,  bleeding  h,im  in  the  arm,  and  caufing 
him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  toffed  about..  And  Dr. 
Frewen,  of  Suflex,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man 
who  was  ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of  fea-coal,  but  was 
> recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  pradlice  of  plunging  perfons  fufFocated  by 
noxious  vapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  comnfion  experiment  of  fufFocating 
dogs  in  t\it  grotto  del.cani^  and  afterwards  recovering- 
1 them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring' 
•j  lake.  ■ 
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EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is 
expofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in 
confequence  of  its  (lopping  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of 
blood  towards  the  brain  j fo  that  the  patient  dies  of 
a kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf  be- 
gin to  grow  drowfy,  fhould  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is 
expofed  to.  This  (leep,  which  he  might  confider 
as  fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if  in- 
dulged, prove  his  laft. 

Such  violent  eifedls  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country ; it  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fq 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a morti- 
fication, if ‘proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent  it. 
The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from  the 
hidden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  common, 
when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  to 
hold  them  to  the  fire  5 yet  reafon  and  obferVation 
fhew,  that  this  is  a moft  dangerous  and  imprudent 
practice. 

Every  pcafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyedj  by  rotten- 
nefs,  or  a kind  of  mortification  ; and  that  the  only 
way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for  fome 
time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condition. 


When 
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When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
n with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold 
I water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their 
I natural  warmth  and  fenfibility : after  which  the  per- 
) fon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little 
warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea,  or  an 
r infufion  of  elder  flowers  fweetened  with  honey. 

Every  perfon  muft  have  obferved,  when  his  hands 
) were  even  but  (lightly  affeded  with  cold,  that  the 
d beft  way  to  warm  them  was  by  walking  them  in  cold 
4 water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for  fome 
ij  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be 
^ neceffary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  wa- 
ter; or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
to  immerfe  him  in  a bath  of  the  very  coldeft  water. 
There  is  the  greateft  encouragement  to  perfift  in  the 
ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we  are  affured  that  perfons  who 
had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or  had  been  expofed  to  the 
freezing  air  during  five  or  fix  fuccefiive  days,  and 
who  had  difcovered  no  marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours, 
have  neverthelefs  been  revived. 

I HAVE  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 

: chilblains,  and  oilier  inflammations  of  the  extremi- 
\ ties,  which  are  fo  common  among  the  peafants  in  the 
' cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  fudden 
i tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been 
expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,,  they  imme- 
I diately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if 
' they  have  occ:afion,  plunge  diem  into  warm  water, 
by  which  means,  if  a mortification  does  not  happen, 

an 
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an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to  cnfuc.  Mod  of  thfi 
ill  confequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  eafily 
avoided,  by  only  obferving  the  precautions  mention- 
ed above, 

f 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME,  HEAT. 

The  efFeds  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  com- 
mon in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much 
more  fudden  than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries 
people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreets, 
cxhauftcd  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if 
any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 
ought  to  .be  done.  If  this  cannot  be  efFefted,  they 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  Volatile 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a ftimulating  nature,  may 
be  applied  to  the  fkin,  which  Ihould  be  well  rubbed 
with  coarfe  cloths,  whipped  with  nettles,  or  other 
ftimulating  things.  Some  of  the  ancient  phyficians 
are  faid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perfons  apparently' 
dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 


CHAP.  LIV, 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
W.HICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 

QTRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 

blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  fainting  fits, 

after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or 

ftrong 
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' llrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heari  intenfe  ap-, 
plication  to  ftudy,  or  the  like. 

In  I'uch  cafes  the  patient  flioulci  be  made  to  fmell 
to  Tome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrifts 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
i mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water;  and 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

. If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a fyncope,  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underftanding,  the  patient  muft  be  bled.  After  the 
bleeding,  a clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
fhould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of  any 
mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar 
and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet, 

< confiding  chiefly  of  breid,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
I tables.  His  drink  ought  to  be  water,  or  fmall  beer, 
j and  he  fhould  fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
cxercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a 
defedt,  than  an  excels  of  blood.  Hence  they  arc 
very  ready  to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any 
kind,  obllinate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch 
like.  In  thefe  an  almofl  diredlly  oppofite  courfe  to 
that  mentioned  above  mud  be  purfued. 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
Jow,  and  being  covered,  flioul.d  have  his  legs,  thighs, 

arms, 
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arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hot 
flannels.  Hungary. water,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrong 
frnelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be 
held  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a 
little  rum  or  brandy ; and,  if  he  can  fwallow,  fome 
hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and  cinnamon,  which 
is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into  his 
mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or 
brandy  muft  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  ftomach, 
and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water, 
laid  to  the  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he 
fhould  take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little 
bread  or  bifcuit  foakcd  in  hoc-fpiced  wine.  To  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often, 
but  in  fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet  ftrengthening 
nourifhment,  as  panado  made  v/ith  foup  inftead  of 
water,  new  laid  eggs  lightly  poached,  chocolate, 
light  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 

These  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effect  of 
bleeding,  or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges, 
belong  to  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial 
bleeding  are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminat- 
ing as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bedj  in- 
deed perfons  fubjedl  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the  faint- 
ing, however,  continue  longer  than  ufual,  volatile 
fpirits  may  be  held 'to  the  nole,  and  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  as  the  efledof  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  all 

refpe^ts  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  ihould  be 

made 
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r TTiade  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and 
i oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  like;  emollient  clyfters 
' will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
f Ihould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving  him  ge- 
s nerous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion. 

] This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufe, 

! the  cure  will  be  beft  performed  by  vomiting,  which 
i may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  drink  a 
y weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  carduus  henediSiuSi 
or  the  like.  When  the  diforder  proceeds  from  the 
1 nature  of  the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
i weaknefs,  muft  be  revived  by  ftrong  fmells,  &c. 
after  which  he  fhould  be  made  to  fwailow  a large 
quantity  of  light  warm  fluid,  which  may  ferve 
to  drown,  as  it  were,  the  offending  matter,  to 
foften  its  acrimony,  and  either  to  effeft  a difchargc 
of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the  in- 
' teflines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  flimulating  things  held  to  his 
I nofe,  and  thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagreeable  to 
I him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed.  But  we 
{ have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which  arife 
i from  nervous  diforders,  and  fhall  therefore  fay  no 
I more  upon  that  head. 

I Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
t difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes,  they 
■ generally  denote  anoppreflion  at  ftomach,  ora  mafs 
‘ of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after  evacua- 
tions 
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tions  either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate 
great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  iifed 
both  externally  and  internally  is  the  bell  remedy 
during  the  paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of  lemon-juice  and 
■water  after  it,  Swoonings  which  happen  in  difeafes 
accompanied  with  great  evacuations,  muft  be  treated 
like  thofe  which  are  owing  to  weaknefs,  and  the 
evacuations  ought  to  be  reilrained.  When*  they 
happen  towards  the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a 
continual  fever,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  by 
fmall  draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or  fainting  firs  after  delivery.  Thefe  might 
be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the 
admiflion  of  frefh  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by 
exceflive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  re- 
ftrained.  They  are  generally  the  effect  of  mere  weak- 
nefs or  exhauftion.  Dr.  Engleman  relates  the  cafe 
of  a woman  “ in  childbed,  whoj  after  being  hap-- 
pily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted,  and  lay  upwards 
of  a quarter  of  an  hour  apparently  dead.  A phy- 
“ fician  was  fent  for  j her  own  maid,  in  the  mean 
“ while,  being  out  of  patience  at  his  delay,  at- 
tempted  to  alTift  her  herfelf,  and  extending  herfelf 
upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her’s, 
blew  in  as  much  breath  as  flie  pofflbly  could,  and 
“ in  a very  fliort  time  the  exhaufted  woman  awaked 
as  out  of  a profound  fleepj  when  proper  things 
“ being  given  her,  fhe  foon  recovered. 

‘‘  The  maid  being  afked  how  flie  came  to  think 
of  this  expedient,  faid  fhe  had  feen  it  pradlifed  at 
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< **  Altenburgh,  by  mid  wives,-  upon  children  with 

. the  happieft  effe6t.” 

^ We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  midwives 
may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example. 
Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns  of  life, 

( and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who  might, 
i without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  reftored  to 
life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits. proceed,  frefh 
air  is  always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  patient. 
By  not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  people  often 
kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  fave 
them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s  fituation,  they  call 
in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  alTiftance,  or  perhaps  to 
witnefs  his  exit,  vvhofe  breathing  exhaufls  the  air,  and 
increafes  the  danger.  There  is  not  the  lead  doubt 
b-jt  this  pra6lice,  which  is  very  common  among  the 
lower  fort  of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  ‘ 
the  delicate,  and  fuch'perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  exhauftion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  dif- 
eafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
I into  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a fwoon  than  are 
I abfolutely  necelTary  for  his  afTiftance,  and  the  win- 
1 dovvsof  the  apartment  fhould  always  be  opened,  at 
' lead  as  far  as  to  admit  a dream  of  frelb  air. 

Persons  fubject  to  frequent  fwoonings,  or  fainting 
' fits,  fhould  negledt  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
them,  as  their  conlequences  are  always  injurious  to 
the  conditution.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  perfon 
•in  dejeflion  and  wcaknefs ; the  fecretions  are  thereby 
fufpended,  the  humours  difpofed  to  dagnation,  coa- 
gulations and  obdruflions  arc  formed,  and,  if  the 
motion  of  the  blood  be  totally  intercepted,  or  very 

confiderably 
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confiderably  checked,  pplypufes  are  fometimes  fofmcd 
in  the  heart  or  larger  veffels.  The  only  kind  of 
fwoonings  not  to  be  dreaded  are  thpfe  y/hich  fome- 
times  mark  the  crifis  in  fevers  \ yet  even  thefe  ought/ 
as  foon  as  pofllble,  to  be  removed. 

OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effeds  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirics.  Sometimes  by  deftroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once;  but 
in  general  their  effeds  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpeds  fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken  to 
excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits;  but  they  may 
gene;rally  be  difeharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  when  the  ftomach  is  overcharged 
with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  condud 
themfelves,  than  from  the  defirudive  quality  of  the 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  in  fome  awkward  pofture,  which  obftruds  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this 
(ituation  till  they  die.  No  drunk  perfon  Ihould  be 
left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofened, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a pofture  as  is  mpft  favour- 
able for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  difeharging  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The  beft  pofture  for 
difeharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  is  to  lay  the 
perfon  upon  his  belly  } when  afleep  he  may  be  laid 
on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a little  raifed,  and  particu- 
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Jx^r  care  muft  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent, 
! twifted,  or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

The  exceffive  degree  of  third  occafioned  by  drinks 
ing  flrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench 
it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known  fatal 
( coniequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after 
f a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch;  thefe  acid  liquors, 
together  with  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  having  coagu- 
lated the  milk  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  could  never  be 
digefted.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch  is  water 
with  a toad,  tea,  infulions  of  balm,  fage,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit, 
he  may  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers, 
or  lukewarm  water  and  oil ; but  in  this  condition 
vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling 
the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Instead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  difT'erent 
fymptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and 
propofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  pe'^rfons  in 
this  fituation,  I fliall  briefly  relate  the  hiftory  of  a 
cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfervation, 
wherein  mod  of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually  reckoned 
I dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  treatment  was 
! fuccefsful, 

A YouNo  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had 
I'for  a hire,  drank  ten  glades  of  flrong  brandy  He 
ifoon  after  fell  fail  afleep,  and  continued  in  thJtfitu- 
{ation  for  near  twelve  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy 
(manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities* 
and  other  threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his  friends, 
and  made  them  fend  for  me.  I found  him  flill  fleep- 
ing,  his  countenance  ghaflly,  and  his  flein  covered 
w;th  a cold  clammy  fweat.  Almoft  the  only  figns  of 

^ y life 
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life  remaining,  were,  a deep  laborious  breathing,  and 
a convulfive  motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I TRIED  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
(leaking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimu- 
laring  things  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces  of 
blood  were  likewife  let  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture 
of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his  mouth;  but, 
as  he  could  not  fvvallow,  very  little  of  this  got  into 
the  ftomach.  None  of  thefe  things  having  the  lead 
elFeft,  and  the  danger  feeming  to  increafe,  I ordered 
his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  a lharp  clyf- 
ter  to  be  immediately  adminiftered.  This  gave  him 
a (tool,  and  was  the  firft  thing  that  relieved  him.  It 
was  afterwards  repeated  with  the  fame  happy  cffe<5t, 
and  feemed  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  his  recovery. 
He  then  began  to  fiiew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink 
when  it  was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his 
fenfes.  He  continued,  however,  for  feveral  days 
weak  and  feverifli,  and  complained  much  of  a fore- 
nefs  in  his  bowels,  which  gradually  went  off,  by 
means  of  a flender  diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  li- 
quors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuf- 
fered  todie,  wkhout  any  affillance  being  called,  had 
not  a neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had  been 
advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him  of  an 
ague,  expired  under  Very  fimilar  circumflances,  | 
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ThSse  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infarflion  ij 

of  the  lungs,  produced  by  yifeid  clammy  humours,  ! 
ora  fpafmodic  affedion  of  the  nerves  ;of  that  organ.  ■ 
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Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood 
are  very  liable  to  fulFocating  fits  from  the  former  of 
thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attack- 
ed, to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  ciyfter,  and 
to  take  frequently  a cup  of  diluting  liquor  with  a 
little  nitre  in  it.  They  Ihould  likewife  receive  the 
fleams  af  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  afihmatic  perfons  are  mofl  fubjeft 
to  fpafmodic  afFeftions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient’s  legs  fliould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water, 
and  the  fieams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm 
diluting  liquors  fhould  likewife  be  drank;  to  a cup 
of  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  Paregoric  elixir  may 
'occafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or 
leather^  may  be  held  to  the  patient’s  nofe,  and  frefh 
airiiiould  be  freely  admitted  to  him. 

Infants  are  often  fufiocated  by  the  carelefnefs  or 
I Inattention  of  their  nurfes  An  infant  when  in  bed 
! lliould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down 
i with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes  j and  when  in  a 

: cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  Afmall 

: degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two  fimple  rules  would 
fave  the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others 
from  being  rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  days 
by  the  injuries  done  to  their  lungs. 

Instead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery 
of  infants  who  are  fufFocated,  or  over-laid,  as  it  is 

* Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  efiecls  of  carelefnefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  over-laid  by  its  mother  being  feized  in 
the  night  with  an  hyfteric  fit.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a caution 
againft  employing  hyfteric  women  as  nurfes;  and  fhould  likewife 
teach  fuch  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with 
themfelves,  but  in  a fmall  adjacent  one. 
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termed  by  their  nurfes,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a 
cafe  related  by  Monfieur  Janin^  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgery'  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with 
fuccefs,  and  contains  almoft  every  thing  that  can  be 
done  on  fuch  occafions. 

A NURSE  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infanPwithouc 
any  figns  of  life ; no  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no 
refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and 
tarniflied,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the'mouth  gaping, 
in  fhort  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilft  fome  linen  cloths 
and  a parcel  of  aflies  were  warming,  he  had  the  boy 
unfwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the 
right  fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine 
linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and  delicate  fldn. 
As  foon  as  the  allies  had  received  their  due  degree  of 
heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face, 
placed  him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he 
had  been  at  firftlaid,  and  covered  him  with  a blanker. 
He  had  a bottle  of  eati  de  luee  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to'  timej  and  be- 
tween v^hiles  fome  piiffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
his  noftlils ; to  thefe  fuccefeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  ti'^ht  his  nofe.-  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited-^gradually ; the  pulfati'ons 
of  the  temporal  artery  wef^ddon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and' free,  and  the  eyes  clofcd 
and  opened  alternately.  Ac  length  the  child  fetched 
fome  cries'exprdlfive  of  his'  wabt  of  the  breaft,  which 
being  applied  to  his  mbufli,'- he  batched  at  it  with 
avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
him.  Though  the  pulfatioris  6f  the  arteries  were  by 
this  time  very  well  re-eftablifhed,  and  it  was  hot 

4 weather. 
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weather,  yet  Mr.  Jamn  thought  it  advifeable  to  leave 
his  little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer 
under  the  afhes.  He  was,  afterwards  taken  out, 
cleaned,  and  dreffed  as  ufual  to  which  a gentle  fleep 
fucceeded,  and  he  continued  perfeclly  well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  de- 
fpair,  to  whom  he  adminiftered  help  as  elfedlually  as 
in, the  preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Doftors  Commons,  Lon- 
dpn,  relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  reftored  to 
life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  conti- 
nued in  good  health  for  many  years  after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  exter- 
nal jugular;  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck 
with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil ; adminifter- 
ing  the  tobacco  clyfter  by  means  of  lighted  pipes, 
and  ftrong  friftions  of  the  legs  and  arms.  This  courfe 
had  been  continued  for  about  four  hours,  when  an 
incifion  was  made  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  air  blown 
ftrongly  through  a canula  into  thelungs.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  this,  the  blood  at  the  artery  began  to 
run  down  the  face,  and  a flow  pulfe  was  juft  percep- 
tible at  the  wrift..  The  fridions  were  continued  for 
fome  time- longer  ; his  pulfe  became  more  frequent, 
and  his  mouth  and  nofe  being  irritated  with  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials 
were  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he 
,wfs  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

These  cafes  are  fufficient  to  fltew  what  may  be 
done  for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who 
ftrangle  themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 

Yys  . 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL-' 

SION  FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  conftitute  the  laft  fcene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a fir.  But  when  a perfon, 
who  appears  to  be  in  perfed  health,  is  fuddenly 
feized  with  a convulfion  fit,  and  feems  to  expire, 
fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to  reftore 
him  to  life.  Infants  are  moft  liable  to  convulfions, 
and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly  by  one  or 
more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething.  There  are 
many  well-authenticated  accounts  of  infants^having 
been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance 
expired  in  convulfions  j but  we  lhall  only  relate  the 
following- inftance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his 
pamiphlet  cn  the  prafdcabUity-  of  recovering  perfons 
viftbly  deed  : ^ v 

In  the  parifli  of  St.  Cletnens'^  at  Colchefleri  child  of 
fix  months  oldy  lying  upoh  its  mother’s  l3p,  having 
had  the  breaft,  was  feized  with  a ftrong  convulfion 
fit,  which  laded  fo  long,  and- ended  vvith  fo  total  a 
privation  of  motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  j and  pulfe, 
that  it  was. deemed  abfolutely  dead.  It  .\yas  ac-pord- 
ingly  ftripped,  laid  out,  the,  pa/Iingr-beil  ordered  to, 
be  tolled,  antj  a coffin  to  -be  made  j but  a neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman  whodfed  to  admire  the  phild,. 
hearing  of  its  fudden  death,  haftcned  to  thp  fouie, 
and  upon  examining  the  child  found  it  not  cold,  its 
joints  limber,  and  fancieTthat  a glafs  ffie  heldTo^it^ 

mouth  and  nofe  v/as  a little  damped  with  tHe  Breath; 

upon  ; 


I 
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’ / 

Upon  which  (he  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down 
before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and - kept -it  in  gentle 
agitation.  In  a. quarter  of  an  hour  (he  felt  the  fieart 
begin  to  beat  faintly  ^ (lie  then  put  a little  of  the 
mother’s  milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its 
palms  and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and 
the  milk  was  fwallowed ; and  in  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  (lie  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  reftoring  to  its 
j difconfolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager 
j to  lay  hold  of  the  bread,  and  able  to  fuck  again. 

I The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up, 
and  at  prefent  alive. 

These  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of 
every  perfon,  were  fufficicnt  to  reftore  to  life  an  in- 
fant to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo._  There  are,  however,  many 
other  things  which  might  be  done,  in  cafe  the  above 
Ihould  not  fucceed ; as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  alhes  or  fait,  blowing 
i air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  ftimulating 
j clyfters,  or  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  into  the  inteftines, 

! and  fuch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon 
I after  the  birth,  thefarne  means  ought-  to  be  ufed  for 
t their  recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circum- 
I ftances  fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

These  directions  may  likewife  be  extended  to 
adults,  attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and 
! other  circumftances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fuf- 
figient  proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the  en- 

^74  dcavours 
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deavoiirs  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  ia 
^flilting  thofe  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by 
any  accident  or  dileafe.  Many  fa(^s  of  a ()n.iilar  na- 
ture iTiight  be  adduced,  were  it  neccfiliry  j but  thefe, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to  call  up  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and  bene- 
volent to  exert  their  utmofl;  endeavours  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  fellow-men. 

‘The  fociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  in- 
ftituted  at  Amderdarn  in  the  year  1767,  had  the  fa- 
tisfadlion  to  find  that  not  fewer  than  150  perfons,  in 
the  fpace  of  four  years,  had  been  laved  by  the  means 
pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed  their 
prefervation  to  peafants  and  people  of  no  medit- 
cal  knowletlge.  But  the  means  ufed  with  fo.  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  peribns  are,  .with 
equal  fucccfs,  applicable  to  a number  of.qafes.where 
the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only  fufr 
pended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing, ^11  their 
funcfiions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It  is 
fhocking  to  refled,  that  for  .want  of  this  conhderation 
many  perfons  have  been  commjtted  to  the.^grav,e,  in 
whom  the  principles  of  life  might  haye  been  r(^~ 
vived.  _ ,s  ! 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  mod:  ; 

likely  to  be  attended  with ; fuccefs,  ar^.  all,  thofe 
palled  fudden  de;iths  ..from,  an  invjfible  caufe,  as 
apoplexies,  hyflerjcs,  faintings,  and  many  ocher  dif- 
brders  wherein  perfons  in  a moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualti^s  in  which  they  may 
be  tried  are,  fuffiocations,  from  the  fuljphureous 'damps 
of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.'  j " the  unwholefome  air  of 
long  unopened  wells  or  caverns^  the  noxious  vapours 

arifing 
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arlfing  from  fermenting  liquors  ,•  the  fteams  of  burn- 
ing charcoals  fulphurcous  mineral  acids  j arfenicai 
effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  firangling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furnifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch  en- 
deavours. Perhaps  thofe  who  to  appearance  are 
killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  paffions,  as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like, 
might  alfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  pro- 
per means,  as  blowing  ftrongly  into  their  lungs,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes  j they  are  praflicable  by  every  one  who  hap- 
pens to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require  no 
great  expence,  and  lefs  fkill.  The  great  aim  is  to 
reftore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may  in 
general  be  attempted  by  means  of  hear,  fridions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminiftering 
clyfters  and  generous  cordials.  Thefe  muft  be  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  Common  fenfe,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  patient,  will  fugged  the  proper  man- 
ner of  conducing  them.  Above  all  we  would  re- 
commend  prfevirance.  People  ought  never  to  de- 
ipair  on  acrount  of  difcouraging  circumflances;  or 

rL  r«  1,°*^  '’’re  “ long  as  there  is 

the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 

labour"  grudge  his 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wilhed,  that  an  in'ditution. 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amderdam,  was  edablilhed,  upon 
a more  extendve  plan,  in  Great  Britain  j and  that  a ' 
reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  Ihould  be 

inflrumencal 
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inftruaiental  in  refbgring  to  life  a perfon  feemingly 
dead*.  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but  ftill  more 
for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however,  be  annexed 
to  thofe  benevolent  offices,  the  heart-felt  pleafure 
which  p gopd  man  muft  enjoy,  on  refle6ling  that  he 
has  been  the  happy  inftrument  of  faving  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely  grave, ; is  itfelf  a 
fufficient  reward. 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  firfl  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inllituted  in  Britain  • 
with  the  hime  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  and 
that  their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lefs  fuccefsful,  Heis  Jike- 
wife  happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofs 
who  have  been  adive  in  their  endeavours  to  rertore  to  life  per- 
fons  who  had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any 
accident.  How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  fuperftitious  inftitu- 
tion,  which  allows  any  man  a premium  who  brings^a  dead  perfon 
out  of  the  water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriftian  burial ; but 
allows  nothing  to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  wlj* 
recovers  him  after  he  has  been,  to  all  appearance,  dead. 

= ^I3f1  ij- 
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CHAP.  LV. 

cautions  concerning  cold 

'BATHING,  AND  DRINKING 
THE  MINERAL  WATERS. 

A S it  is  now  fafhionable  for  perfons  of  all  ranks 
to  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  drink  the  mi- 
neral waters,  I was  defirous  of  rendering  this  work 
Rill  more  extenfively  ufeful,  by  the  additioq  of  a few 
pradical  Obfervaiions  on  Sea  Bathings  and  dr-mking  the 
j Adine't  al  Ipatevs  of  this  Countyy.  Finding  it  impoflible 
f to  bring  thefe  obfervations  within  fo  narrow  a com- 
■ pafs  as  not  to  fwell  the  book,  already  too  large,  into 
I an  enormous  fize,  I refoived  to  confine  myfelf  tq 
a few  hints,  or  cautions  5 which  may  be  of  fervice 
. to  perfons  who  bathe,  or  drink  the  mineral  waters, 
without  being  able  to  put  themfelves  under  the  care 
of  a phyfician. 

No  other  part  of  the  pradice  of  medicine  is  of 
greater  importance,  or  merits  more  the  attention 
of  the  phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  lofl:,  and  num- 
bers ruin  their  healths,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  im- 
prudent  ufe  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future 
occafion  I may  probably  refume  this  fubjed,  as 
I enow  not  any  work  that  contains  a fufHcient  num- 
ber of  pradical  obfervations  to  regulate  the  pa- 
tient s condud  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  adive  and  im- 
portant medicines. 

Wj 
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We  have  indeed  many  books  on  the  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  fome  of  them  are  written  with  much  in- 
genuity i but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  afcer- 
taining  the  contents  of  the  waters  by  chymical 
anaiyfis.  This,  no  doubt,  has  its  ufe,  but  is  by  no 
means  of  fuch  importance  as  fome  may  imagine, 
A man  may  know  the  chymical  analyfis  of  all  the 
articles  in  the  materia  medicaj  without  being  able 
properly  to  apply  any  one  of  them  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  One  page  of  pradical  obfervations  is 
worth  a whole  volume  of  chymical  analyfis.  But 
where  are  fuch  obfervations  to  be  met  with  ? Few 
phyficians  are  in  a fituation  to  make  them,  and 
fewer  ftill  are  qualified  for  fuch  a talk.  It  can  only 
be  accomplifhed  by  praditioners  who  refide  at  the 
fountains,  and  who,  poffelTing  minds  fuperior  to 
local  prejudices,  are  capable  of  diftinguiftiing  dif- 
eafes with  accuracy,  and  of  forming  a found  judg- 
ment refpeding  the  genuine  eflfeds  of  medicines. 

Without  a proper  difcrimination  with  regard' to 
the  difeafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the, 
moft  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fame  phy- 
fician  who,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Auguftus,  by:, 
an  imprudent  ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  killed  his 
heir.  This  induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make.^ 
laws  for  regulating  the  baths,  and  preventing  the 
numerous  evils  which  arofe  from  an  imprudent  and 
promifcuous  ufe  of  thofe  elegant  and  fafhionable: 
pieces  of  luxury.^  But  as-  no  fuch  laws  exift  in 
this  country,  every  one  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  '-^ 
own  eyes j and  of  courfe  many  muft  do  wrong. 

People 
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People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  ele- 
ment of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may 
plunge  into  it  at  any  time  with  impunity.  In 
this,  however,  they  are  much  miftaken.  I have 
known  apoplexies  occafioned  by  going  into  the  cold 
bath,  fevers  excited  by  ftaying  too  long  in  it,  and 
other  maladies  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  conti- 
nued ufe,  that  they  could  never  be  wholly  era- 
dicated. Nor  are  examples  wanting,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  of  the  baneful  confequences 
which  have  arifen  alfo  from  an  injudicious  applica^- 
tion  of  the  warm  bath ; but  as  warm  baths  are  not 
fo  common  in  this  country,  and  are  fddom  ufed 
but  under  the  diredlion  of  a phyfician,  I fhall  not 
enlarge  on  that  part  of  the  fubjeft. 


Immersiom  in  cold  water  is  a cuftom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  moft  remote  antiquity:  indeed  it 


i muft  have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The 
necefiity  of  water  for  the  purpofes  of  cleanlinefs 
' and  the  pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the 
body  in  hot  countries,  muft  very  early  have  re- 
commended It  to  the  human  fpecies.  Even  the 
example  of  other  animals  was  fufficient  to  give  the 
hint.  By  inftinft  many  of  them  are  led  to  appiv 
cold  water  in  this  manner;  and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  Its  ufe,  have  been  known  to'languifli,  and 
even  to  die.  But  whether  the  pradice  of  cold 
bathing  arofe  from  neceffity,  reafoning.  or  imita- 
UOD,  IS  an  inquiry  of  no  importance  j our  bufinefs 
IS  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  It  and  to  guard  people  againft  an  improper 


The 
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The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a va-< 
riety  of  cafes;  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the 
inhabitants  of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idlc- 
nefs,  and  lead  fedentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this 
defcription  the  aftion  of  the  folids  is  always  too 
weak,  which  induces  a languid  circulation,  a crude 
ihdigefted  mafs  of  humours,  and  obfiriuflions  in 
the  capillary  veffels  and  glandular  fyfiem.  Cold 
water,  from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,, 
is  well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove 
thefe  fymptoms.  It  accelerates  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives 
permanent  vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  im- 
portant purpofes  will  be  more  effentially  anfwered 
by  the  application  of  fait  water.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior 
gravity,  but  likewife  for  its  greater  power  of  fli- 
mulating  the  fl-tin,  which  promotes  the  perfpiration, 
and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching  cold* 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  obferve^  that  cold 
bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obflrudions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyfiem. 
Indeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch, 
they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this 
cafe  the  cold  bath  will  only  aggravate  the  fymp- 
toms, and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient’s  entering  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  labours  under  any  obftinate  obflruftions 
of  the  lungs  or  other  wfecra'^  and  where  this 
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.is  the  cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ftriftly  to  be  pro- 
hibited 

In  what  is  called  a plethoric  (late,  or  too  great 
a fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to 
Xife  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  la 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burfting  a biood- 
velfel,  or  occafioning  an  inCammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  of  the  vi/ar^.  This  precaution  is  the  more 
necdiary  to  citizens,  as  moft  of  them  live  full,  and 
are  of  a grofs  habit.  Yet,  what  is  very  remark- 
abie,  thele  people  refort  in  crowds  every  feafoa  to 
the  fea-lide,  and  plunge  in  the  water  without  the 
ieaft  confideration.  No  doubt  they  often  efcapc 
with  impunity,  but  does  that  give  a fanflion  to  the 
pra  ice  . Pcrfons  of  this  defcription  ought  by  no 
means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body  has  been  pre- 
viouily  prepared  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  a fparc 

who  Hand  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water  ij 
the  nervous  This  includes  a great  number  of  ’the 

cid«  ' Yef  e r’’"  '"’’^'’itants  of  great 

cities.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  cautiou* 

ha,  indeed  faW.  that  Ifk. 

the  coiy  bath  , but  here  theDoflo'  ° 

than  difcretion  • ind  rlnt  K ^ more  courage 

fician,  ev^ry  on'e  liU  „ ^ ^ 

*n?y  be  mifbken  for  a pul^o  afthma,  or  an  atrophy, 

former,  the  cold  bath  ^ 

*tnew  it  fo  in  i ;:!”  1 never 

«ver  faw,  who  had  tried  ihe  coirb’atl  P^dents  I 

% it.  " evidently  the  worfo 
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in  ufing  the  cold  bach.  Nervous  people  have  often 
weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  well  as  others,  be  fub- 
je(T  to  congeftions  and  obftru^lions  of  the  ; 

and  in  this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the 
elFefls  of  the  cold  water.  For  them,  therefore, 
and  indeed  for  ail  delicate  people,  the  beft  plan 
would  be  to  accullom  themfelves  to  it  by  the 
moft  pl.eafing  and  gentle  degrees.  They  ought  to 
begin  with  the  temperate  bath,  and  gradually  ufe 
it  cooler,  till  at  length  the  coldeft  proves  quite 
agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againft  ail  great  tranfi- 
tions  5 and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  diflates, 
have  often  caufe  to  repent  of  their  temerity. 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  praflifed,  there  ought 
likewife  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpofc  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  pradice  of  fome  countries 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  warm  bath  j but  though  this  may 
not  injure  a Ruffian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recommend 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when  covered 
with  fweat  and  dull,  ufed  to  plunge  into  rivers, 
without  receiving  the  fmalleft  injury.  But  though 
they  might  often  efcape  danger  from  this  impru- 
dent ad,  yet  their  condud  was  certainly  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  medicine j as  I have  known 
many  robuft  men  throw  away  their  lives  by  fuch  , 
an  attempt.  I would  not  however  advife  patients  ' 
to  «^o  into  the  cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly ; 
as  much  exercife,  at  leaft,  ought  to  be  taken,  as 
may  excue  a gentle  glow  all  over  the  body,  but 
by  no  means  fo  as  to  overheat  it. 
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To  young  people,  and  ^particularly  to  children, 
cold  bathing  is  of  the  lafl  importance.  Their  lax 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper; 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  flrength 
and  prevents  a variety  of  difcafes  incident  to  child- 
hood. Were  infants  early  accuftomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  feldgm  difagree  with  them  ; and  we 
lliould  fee  fewer  inftances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafes,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and 
make  others  miferable  for  Hfe.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable  of 
bearing  the  fhock  of  cold  water,  but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it.  It  is  however  neceflary  here  to 
caution  young  men  againft  too  frequent  bathing  j 
as  I have  known  many  fatal  confequences  refult 
from  the  daily  praftice  of  plunging  into  rivers  and 
continuing  there  too  long. 

The  mod  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing 
ihe  cold  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  im- 
mediately before  dinner,  and  the  bed  mode,  that 
j of  immerfon  head  foremod.  As  cold  bathing  has  a 
3 epndant  tendency  to  propel  the  blood  and  other 
f humours  towards  the  head,  it  ought  to  be  a rule 
i .always  to  wefthat  part  fird.  By  due  attention  to  this 

The  celebrated  Galen  fays,  that  immerfion  in  cold-watet 
. is  only  fit  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears ; and  recommends 
warm  bathing,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  ftrength  of  in- 
fants. How  egregioufly  do  the  greateft  men  err  whenever  they 
lofe  fight  of  fafts,  and  lubftitute  reafoning  in  phyfic  in,  place  of 
oblervation  and  experience  I 
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circumftance,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  violent 
headachs,  and.  other  complaints,  which  frequently 
proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might  be  often  pre- 
vented. ^ 

The  cold  bath,  when  continued  too  long,  not 
only  occafions  too  great  a flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mufcles, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this 
circumftance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured, 
and  even  fometimes  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  be- 
neficial purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anlwered  by  a 
dip.-or  two.  The  patient  ought  to  be  rubbed  dry 
the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  and  fliould 
continue  to  take  exercife  for  fome  time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of 
appetite,  liftlefifnefs,  pain  of  the  breafl;  or  bowels, 
a'  proftration  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it 
ought  to  be  difeontinu'wd. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended 
to  point  out  all  the.  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may 
be  hurtful  j nor  to  illuftrate  its  extenfive  utility  as 
a medicines  jet,  it  is  hoped,  they  may  ferve  to 
guard  people,  againfl;  fome  of  t.hofe  errors  into  which 
from  mere  inattention  they  are  apt  to  fallj  and 
thereby  not  only  endanger  their  own  lives,  but 
bring  an  excellent  medicine. into  difrepute. 

The  internal  ufe  of  water,  as  a medicine,  is  no 
lefs  an  objeed  of  the  phyPician’s  attentibh  than  the 
external.  Pure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the 
moft  inoffenfivc  of  all  liquorsy  ah'd  conflitutes  a 
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principal  part  of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this 
element  is  often  impregnated  with  fubftances  of  a 
very  adive  and  penetrating  nature;  and  of  fuch  an 
infidious  quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain 
fecretions,  and  even  alleviate  fome  difagreeable 
fymptoms,  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  under- 
mine the  conftitution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
worfe  difeafes  than  thofc  which  they  were  employed 
to  remove.  Of  this  every  praditioner  muft  have 
feen  inftances;  and  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
more  than  once  declared  that  they  have  known 
more  difeafes  occafioned  than  removed  by  the  ufe 
of  mineral  waters.  This,  doubtlefs,  has  proceeded 
from  the  abufe  of  thofe  powerful  medicines,  which, 
evinces  the  ncceflity  of  ufing  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters which  are  moft  ufed  in  this  country,  we  fliall 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  which 
may  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  them 
either  externally  or  internally,  though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  the  prefent  obfervations  are 
chiefly  confined. 

The  waters  mofl;  in  ufe  for  medical  purpofes  in 
Britain,  are  thofe  impregnated  with  iron,  fairs,  or 
fulphur,  either  feparately,  or  varioufly  combined. 
Qf  thefe  the  moft  powerful  is  the  faliue  fulphureous 
water  of  Harrowgate,  of  which  I have  had  more 
occafion  to  obferve  the  pernicious  confequences 
when  improperly  ufed,  than  of  any  other.  To  this 
therefore  the  following  remarks  will  more  immedi- 
ately . relate,  though  they  will  be  found  applicable 
to  all  the  purging  waters  in  the  kingdom  which  arc 
irrong  enough  to  merit  attention, 
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The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention 
of  drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and 
which  fo  frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient, 
proceed  from  the  manner  of  drinking,  the  quantity 
taken,  the  regimen  p\irfued,  or,  ufirtg  them  in 
cafes  where  they  are  not  proper, 

A VERY  hurtful  prejudice  ftill  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  all  difeafes  muft  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  that  the  more 
violently  thefe  medicines  operate,  they  are  the  more 
likely  to  have  the  defired  effed.  This  opinion  has 
proved  fatal  to  thoufands  j and  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, deftroy  many  more  before  it  can  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in  acute  dif- 
eafes, and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines;  but  it  will 
feldorn  perform  a cure;  and  by  exhaufting  the 
llrength,  of  the  patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  it  found  him.  That  this  is 
frequently  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  more  adive 
mineral  waters,  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe 
matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  for  a length  of  time,  muft  tend  to  weaken 
and  deftroy  their  energy  ; and  what  ftimulants  are 
more  adive  than  fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when 
thefe  fubftances  are  intimately  combined,  and  car- 
ried through  the  fyftem  by  the  penetrating  medium 
of  water?  Thofe  bowels  muft  be  ftrong  indeed,  ; 
which  can  withftand  the  daily  operation  of  fuch  adive  • 

ether,  and  not  be  injured,  j 
plan  purfued  by  raoft  of 
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thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral  waters,  and 
whofe  circumftances  will  permit  them  to  continue 
long  enough  at  thofe  fafhionable  places  of  refort. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is 
an  egregious  error  j for,  while  the  unhappy  patient 
thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his  diforder, 
he  is  often,  in  fadf,  undermining  ,the  powers  of 
life,  and  ruining  his  conftitution.  Indeed  nothing 
can  do  this  fo  effedlually  as  weakening  the  powers 
of  digeftion  by  the  improper  application  of  ftrong 
ftimulants.  The  very  effence  of  health  depends  on 
the  digcftive  organs  performing  their  due  fundlions, 
and  the  mod  tedious  maladies  are  all  conneded 
with  indigeftion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indi'geftion, 
but  generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
taken.  The  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mi- 
neral waters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moflly  of 
the  chronic  kind  j and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch 
difeafes  can  only  be  cured  by  the  flow  operation 
I of  alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  ad  by  inducing 
: a gradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length 
I of  time,  and  never  can  be  efFeded  by  medicines 
? which  run  off  by  flool,  and  only  operate  on  the  fird 
paffages. 

Those;  who  wilh  for  the  cure  of  any  obdinate 
malady,  from  the  mineral  waters,  ought  to  take 
■(  them  in  fuoh  a manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any 
i efied,  whatever  on  the  bowels.  With  this  view  a 
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half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank  at  bed-time  *,  and  the 
fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breakfaft-,  dinner* 
and  flipper.  The  quantity,  however,  muft  vary 
according  to  circumftances.  Even  the  quantity  men- 
tioned above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  lead 
moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the 
only  ftandard  for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative.  No 
more  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move  the 
body,  and  it  may  always  be  carried  to  this  length, 
provided  it  goes  off  by  the  other  emundories,  and 
does'  not  occafion  a chilnefs,  or  flatulency  in  the 
llomach  or  bowels.  When  the  water  is  intended  to 
purge,  the  quantity  mentioned  above  may  be  all 
taken  before  breakfaft. 

I WOULD  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over-night,  to  avoid  heavy 
fuppers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any  time. 
The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with  falts,  feems 
to  create  a falfe  appetite.  I have  feen  a delicate 
perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate  waters  of  a 
morning,  eat  a breakfaft  fufficient  to  have  ferved 
two  ploughmen,  devour  a plentiful  dinner  of  fifh 
and  flefli,  and  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch  a fupper  as 
might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter.  All  this 

• When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over-night, 
I mufl:  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  againll 
eating  heavy  fuppers.  The  late  Dr.  Daltry  of  York,  who  was 
the  firft  that  brought  the  Harrowgate-waters  into  repute,  ufed 
to  advife  his  patients  to  drink  a glafs  before  they  went  to  bed; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a fielh  fupper, 
and  the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented 
with  gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  affillance. 
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indeed  the  ftomach  Teemed  to  crave,  but  this  crav- 
ing had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied,  than  that, 
the  ftomach  fhouid  be  loaded  with  what  exceeds  its 
powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never  my.  plan,  but 
I. am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  ule  of  all  the 
purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and  rather  diluting 
diet  is  the  moft  proper  ; and  that  no  perfon,  during 
fuch  a courl'e,  ought  to  eat  to  the  full  extent  of 
what  his  appetite  craves. 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters, 
and  to  carry  them  through  the  lyftem,  exercife 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary.  This  may  be  taken 
in  any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The 
beft  kinds  of  exercife  are  thofe  conneded  with 
amufement.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate 
the  fpirits,  not  only  promotes  the  operation  of  the 
waters,  but  afls  as  a medicine.  All  who  refort  to 
the  mineral  waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to 
make  themJ'elves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  polTible. 
From  this  gonduft,  aftifted  by  the  free  and  whole- 
fome  air  ofthofe  fafnionable  places  of  refort,  and  alfo 
the  regular  and  early  hours  which  are  ufually  kept,  the 
i patient  often  receives  more  benefit  than  from  ufing 
1 the  waters. 

But  the  greateft  errors  iq  drinking  the  purging 
; mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  . ufcd  in 
cafes  where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and 
. contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When 
people  hear  of  a wonderful  cure  having  been  per- 
formed by  feme  mineral  water,  they  immediately 
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conclude  that  it  will  cure  every  thing,  and  accord- 
ingly fwallow  it  down,  when  they  might  as  well  take 
poifon.  Patients  ought  to  be  well  informed,  be- 
fore they  begin  to  drink  the  more  adtiye  kinds  of 
mineral  waters,  of  the  propriety  of  the  courfe,  and 
ikould  never  perfift  in  ufing  them  when  they  are 
found  to  aggravate  the  diforder, 

In  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  falinc 
mineral  waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention 
better  than  any  other  medicine.  Their  operation,  if 
taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  mild  y and 
they  are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor 
debilitate  the  patient,  fo  much  as  the  other  pur- 
gatives. 

As  a purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  difeafes  of  the  firfl  paflages,  accom- 
panied with,  or  proceeding  from,  inadlivity  of  the 
ilomach  and  bowel's,  acidity,  indigeftiqn,  vitiated 
bile,  worms,  ]3utrid  fjrdes,  the  piles,  and  jaundice. 
In  moft  cafes  of  this  kind,  they  are  the  bed  me- 
dicines that  can  be  adminiflered.  But  when  ufed 
with  this  view,  it  is  fufficient  to  take  them  twice, 
or  at  rnofl  three  times  a week,  fo  as  to  move  the 
body  three  or  four  times  j and  it  will  be  proper 
to  continue  this  courfe  for  a few  weeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  adtive  mineral 
waters  is  not  confined  to  the  firfl  paflages.  They 
often  promote  the  difcjiarge  of  urine,  and  not  un- 
frequently  increafe  the  perfpirarion.  This  fhews 
that  they  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  of  flimulating  the  whole  fyftem. 
^ence  arifes  their  efficacy  in  removing  the  moff 
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I obftinate  of  all  diforders,  ohJiruSUons  ef  the  glandular 
1 and  lymphatic  fyfiem.  Under  this  clafs  is  compre- 
I hended  the  fcrofula  qx' Kings  evil,  indolent  tu- 
i mours,  obftruftions  of  the  liver^  fple.en,  kidnies* 
5 and  mefenteric  glands.  When  thefe  great  purpofes 
are  to  be  effedted,  the  waters  muft  be  ufed  in  the 
gradual  manner  mentioned  above,  and  perfifted  in 
for  a length  of  time.  It  will  be  proper,  however, 

now  and  then  to  difcontinue  their  ufe  for  a few 
days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the 
Ikin,  as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  fcaly 
eruptions,  leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c. 
Though  thefe  may  feem  fuperficial,  yet  they  are 
often  the  moft  obftinate  which  the  phyfician  has  to 
encounter,  and  not  unfrequently  fet  his  fkill  at 
j defiance:  But  they  will  fometimes  yield  to  the  ap- 
i plication  of  mineral  waters  for  a fufficient  length  of 
. time,  and  in  moft  cafes  at  leaft  thefe  waters  deferve 
a trial.  The  faline  fulphureous  waters,  fuch  as  thofe 
t of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  Harrowgate  in  Eng- 
; land,  are  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed  in  difeafes  of  the 
Ikin  j but  for  this  purpofe  it  will  be  necelTary  not 

only  to  drink  the  waters,  but  likewife  to  ufe  them 
externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
the  different  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  dif- 
eafes in  which  they  are  refpedlively  indicated,  and 
to  point  out  their  proper  modes  of  application, 
wou.d  be  an  ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a difagree- 
able  employment  i but  as  the  limits  neceffarily 
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prefcribed  to  thefe  remarks  will  not  allow  me 
to  treat  the  fubjed  more  at  length,  I fhall  con- 
clude by  obferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  exhaull  the  ftrength,  deprefs 
the  fpirits,  take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers, 
diftend  the  bowels,  occafion  or  increafe  a cough, 
or  where  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  an  ulcer  of  the 
lungs,  they  ought  to  be  difcontinued. 


Since  the  preceding  Obfervations  have  been  fent  to  the 
Prefs,  a circumftancc  has  occurred,  which  affords  the  ftrongeft 
proof  that  could  be  given,  of  the  danger  of  plunging  at  ran- 
dom into  cold  water.  When  I heard  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Colman’s  illnefs,  and  that  it  had  happened  at  Margate,  1 im- 
mediately fufpeded  the  caufe,  and  'mentioned  my  fufpicion  to 
fome  medical  friends  ; but  as  none  of  them  could  inform  me 
concerning  the  real  circumftances  of  his  cafe,  1 (hould  have 
taken  no  notice  of  it,  had  not  the  following  Letter  in  the 
London  Chronicle  ftruck  my  attention. 


To  th  P R I N T E R. 


“SIR, 

“ Having  feen  in  your  own  and  other  London  papers, 
ferious  accounts  of  Mr.  Colman  s illnefs,  I,  who  have 
attended  him  during  the  whole  time,  think  it  but  juftice  to 
him  and  his  many  friends,  to  give  you  a plain  and  true  ac- 
count of  his  cafe  and  prefent  fituation. 

“ Mr.  Colman’s  diforder  was  a combination  of  the  gout 


and  palfy,  the  laft  of  which  was  occafioned  by  his  unad- 
vifedly  bathing  in  the  fea  at  an  improper  period,  which 
ftruck  in  the  gout ; the  confequences,  as  might  be  expeaed, 
foon  became  very  ferious,  and  his  fituation  extremely  dan- 
gerous, &c.  ^Signed)  JOHN  SILVER,  Surgeon.’-’ 


Margate, 
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APPENDIX; 

CONTAINING 

A Lift  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Pre- 
parations as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readinefs 
for  private  Pradice. 

I 

i The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the 
former  Part  of  the  Book,  with  the  Addition 

I of  feveral  others  of  a fimilar  Nature. 

I 

: V 

1 Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  of 
applying  the  different  Preparations. 

Medlcamentorum  varietas  ignorantus filia  ejl.  Bacon, 
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INTRODUCTION, 

Ignorance  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordi- 
d inary  medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  produdion  of  na- 
ture. That  fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and 
experience  have  fufficiehtly  fhewn.  Phyficians,  however, 
from  a veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill  retain 'in  their  lifts  of 
medicine  many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to 
the  fuperftition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  dif- 
eafes:  when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method  of 
cure  will  be  Ample  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties' 
of  thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  ano- 
ther reafon  why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phy- 
ficians thought  they  could  effba  by  a number  of  ingredients 
what  could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe 
thofe  amazing  farragos  which  have  to  long  difgraced  the  me- 
d.cal  are  and  which  were  efteemcd  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which'  almoft  every  ar 
tide  of  medicine  has  been  manufaaured,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfedion  of  the  medical  art.  A druff  which 
» perhaps  moft  efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminiftered,  has  been  neverthelefs  fcrved  up  in  fo 
many  different  fhapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medkine  under  as 
many  various  forms  as  poffible. 

no  doubt,  have  their  ufe. 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  are 

y no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few 
gxams  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipec^cua;ha; 

a^ually 
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actually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe 
and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame  oblervation  holds  with 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  of 
which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous.  * 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only 
renders  Jt' more  expeniive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and ’opstatf'^n.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
kept,  is '^fpf ‘to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  na- 
ture. When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  joined:  in  all  other  cafe,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarraffes  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  prigrefsof  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  the  precife  effe£I  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  dif-' 
fimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not  only  be 
had  to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a 
proverb;  and  to, fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tafte  and  fla- 
vour of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  effi- 
cacy: it  is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs 
difguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable ; an  objefl  highly  de- 
ferving  the  attention  of  all  who  adminifler  medicine, 

> 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  he  neceffary  for  private  prac- 
tice. They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
thofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Bciok,  but  are 
ftill  gtieatly  within,  the  number  contained'  in  the  moft  re- 
formed dirpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi- 
bited under ‘different  forms;  and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonl/  no 
row e than  one  of  ibcm  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 

medicine 
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medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder 
than  affifl;  the  young  pra6fitioner,  and  the  experienced, phyfi- 
cian  can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  prefcriptions  as  occa- 
fion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
moft  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
pradfitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Cjreat  care  however 
is  neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons 
of  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe 
are  inferted  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes,  and  manner  of  application,  are  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  prefcribed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
&c.  are  likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs 
' to  fwell  a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  beino- 
‘ kept.  ^ J 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
It  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand. 


The  quantity. ordered,  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as 
could  well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unnecefTary  expence, 
and  that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft 
every  rnedicme  fuffcfs  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as 
lo,o;i  after  it  has  Deen  prepared  as  poffible.  Even  Ample 
dru^^  arc  apt  to  fpoil,  and  ffiould  therefore  be  laid  in  in 
fmailquannt.es:  they  cither  rot,  are  confumed  by  in  feds, 
or  evaporate  fo  as  to  iofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and 
often  become  quite  infignificant. 

, In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
:the  nmft  improved  difpenfatorics  ; but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  difflr  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  tholb 
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of  other  pra<51ical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  neceflTary  to  give  the  medicine 
a proper  confiftence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine ; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verde- 
grife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fruftrates 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  whoi  wifh  to 
obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre- 
dients as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  with- 
out adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either 
omitted,  or  fomewhat  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheapeft  are  often  the  beft;  befides,  they  are 
the  leafl:*apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  moft  readily 

obtained.  ^ . 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines, 

I have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  fteps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other 

difpenfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation, 
&c,  of  medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the 
New  Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  fuc 
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as  have  .occurred  to  myfelf  in  practice,  or  have  been  fugge^- 
ed  in  thejgpurfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  l am 
not  able  diftindtly  to  recoiled. 

I HAVE  followed  the  alphabetical  order,. bqth  yv'ith  regard 
to  the  fimpies  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  ^method 
would  have  bpen  agreeable  to  Jpine  perfons,,  but  Jefs.ufeful 
to  the  generality  of- readers.  The  different  c.iafles  of  me- 
dicine, have.  no.  great  dependance.  upon  one  another  j andj 
where  they  have,  it  iS  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  hand  fiift  or 
Jafl}  no  doubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  cohipound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifmg  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  Tingle 
one,  of' being  able,  on  thefirft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered 
quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of.every  medicine  is  mentioned  wherever  it  ap- 
peared neceffaryi.  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  under- 
llood  that  the  -medicine  may  be  ufed  at  difbtetion.  The 
dofe  mentioned. is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefc  when  the  con- 
trary is  exprefled,  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the 
dofes  of  medicipe  e?ca£):ly  to  the  different  ages,  conftitutions, 
T&c.  of  patients;  bur,  happily  for  mankind.,  mathematical 
exadfnefs  here  is  by  no  meahs  deceffary.  ' 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the  pro- 
portional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  pa- 
tients; but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjeci,  a 
I great  deal  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fkill  of  the  per- 
1'  fon  who  adminifters  the  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  obferved  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
I tended  for  exaiff  rules.  A patient  betwixt  twenty  and  four- 
I teen  may  take  two- thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half;  from  nine  to  fix,  one- 
third;  from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth;  from  four  to  two, 
oncTixth;  from  two  to  one,  a tenth;  and  below  one,  a 
twelfth. 

Dispensatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
' guage.  Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifli,  generally  give 

2 » their 
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their  prefcriptions  in  Latin : and  fome  of  them  (hew  fo  great 
an  attachment  to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes 
in  it,  and  afterwards  tranllate  them ; while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the 
other  in  Englilh.  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prefcrip- 
tion,  when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I (hall  not  pretend  to 
fay ; but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plaineft  Engli(h 
I could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will  fuccecd  no  worfe  for 

it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Engli(h  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table: 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - *■  eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples, 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains, 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  • ••  eight  drachms. 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ouncc» 
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A LIST  of  SLMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICI- 
NAL PREPARATIONS,  as  ought^to  be  kept 
in  readinefs  for  private  Practice. 

Agaric 

Alum 

Antimony,  crade 

• cinnabar  of 

— fblphuf  of 

Balfam  of  Capivi 

— of  Peru 

of  Tola 

Earkt  cafcarilla 
" cinnamon 

• — — Mezerion  ' 

' Peruvian 

Winter’s,  ot  Canella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated 
Caftor,  Ruffian 
Cauftic,  common 

• Lunar 

Earth,  Fuller’s 
^ " - Japan 

• Armenian  bolie 

French  ditto  .j 

Extradls  of  gentian 

• of  guaiacum 

— of  hellebore,  black 

of  hemlock 

' ■'  - of  jalap 

— of  liquorice 

of  Peruvian  bark 

— of  poppies 

“■  ■>—  of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 

colt’s  foot 

eider 

rofemary 

damalk  rofes 

• ; red  ditto 

Fruits,  alnonds 
— • • bitter  apple 

'■  caffia  hitularis 

*'  Curaffao  oranges 

• figs,  dried 

French  prunes 
“ Jamaica  pepper 


Fruits,  juniper  berries 

—  nutmegs 

tamarinds 
Gums,  aloes 

—  ammoniac,  In  tears 

— " " — arable 

•  afafeetida 

■*  - camphor 

•  galbanum 

gamboge 

guaiacum 

— kino 

— ' ' myrrh 

opium 

Hartftiorn,  calcined 

•  (havings  of 

Herbs,  lefler  centaury 

•  peppermint 

fpearmint 

■  penny-royal 

■ — favin  i 

■  trefoil 

■  uva  urll 

wormwood 


Lead,  Litharge 
— white 

• fugar  of 

Lemon  peel 
Mace 

Magnefia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 

jjEthiops  mineral 

■ calomel 

corrofive  fublimate 

red  precipitate 

— white  ditto 

Mu(k 

Oil,  eflential,  of  amber 

■  — of  anife 

' ^ — of  cinnamon 

■ of  juniper 

' of  lemon-peel 

"“T  ■ of  peppermint 

^22  Oil, 
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Oil,  cxprefled,  of  almonds 

« ' ' — of  linfeed 

Oil  of  olives,  or  Florence  oil 
— " of  palms 

— of  turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyfter  lliells  prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refills,  benzoin 

I-..  flowers  of 

Burgundy  pitch 

. — dragon’s  blood 

franckincenfe 

■■  — liquid  llorax 

white,  or  rofm 

—  fcammony 

Roots,  birthwort 

calamus  aromaticus 

■ contrayerva 

— — garlic  - 

gentian 

— — ginger 

hellebore,  black,  white 

— — jalap 
— ipecacuanha 
——  lily,  white 

liquorice 

— — marfli  mallow 

mezcrion 

— — rhubarb 
- farfaparilla 
— — fenelca 

fquills 

tormentil 

•  turmeric 

*  Virginian  fnak» 

wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 
- — ~ volatile 

Salt,  Epfom 

o'"  Glauber 

of  hartftiorn 

nitre,  purified,  or  prune! 

— — Polychrcft 

Rochel 

of  tartar 


Seeds,  anife  ' 

•  carraway 

— — cardamom 

— — coriander 
— - cummin 
muftard 

— — fweet  fennel 
— — wild  carrot 
Senna 

Spanilh  flies 
Spernia  ceti 

Spirits,  tethereal,  or  lether 

—  of  hartftiorn 

—  of  lavender,  compound 

•  of  nitre 

■ ditto  dulcified 

of  fal  ammoniac 

; — of  Tea  fait 

of  vinegar 

— ■ - — of  vitriol 
. — of  wine  rectified 

volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

ruft  of,  prepared 

— — foluble  fait  of 
Sulphur  vivum 

balfam  of 

flowers  of 

Tar 

——  Barbadoes 
Tartar,  cream  of 
— - emetic 

— foluble 

vitriolated 

Tin  prepared 
Tutty,  levigated  ^ 

Turpentine,  Venice 
Verdegrife 
Vitriol,  green 

blue 

white 

Wax,  white 

— yellow 

Woods,  guaiacutn 
_ — . — logvvood 

— fallafras 

— ■—  faunders,  red 

Zinc,  flowers  of  , , „ t 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS, 

balsams. 

fubjefl  of  this  feaion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
to  pofTefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name* 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
eld  in  great  efteem  : modern  pradice,  however,  hasjuftiy 
reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam. 

Take  of  white  Spanifli  foap,  one  ounce;  opium,  unpre^ 
^re  , two  drachms ; redified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
lJ>geft  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days;  then 

3dd  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor, 
his  balfam,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
IS  o ervice  in  violent  ftrains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  m attended  with  inflammation.  It  muft  be  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand  on  the  part  afFeded  ; or  a linen  rag 
moiftened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium 
IS  left  out,  this  will  be  the  faponaciom  Balfam. 

LocatellV s Bnlfam 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strafburg  turpentine  and 
yellow  watt,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  faundets,  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire  ; 

lfte"rw  remammg  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine ; 

afterwards  m,x  ,n  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a 

wll  '“getbcr  till  the  balfam  is 

r'comniended  in  erofionsof  the  inteftincs, 
y entery  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome 
omp  amts  of  the  breaft.  Outwardly  it  is  ufcd  for  healil 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  takef 
internally,  ,s  from  two  fctuples  to  two  drachms. 

^ ^ 3 n. 
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^he  vulnerary  Balfam, 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces;  balfatn  of 
Peru,  two  ounces;  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tindlure,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  in- 
ternally to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  breaft.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  clcanfe  the  kid- 
nies,  and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  feme  value,  does  not  deferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  ‘The 
Commander' s Balfam.^  Perjian  Balfam^  Balfam  of  Berne,^  Wade  s 
Balfam,  Friar's  Baljam,  Jefuit's  Drops,  Turlington's  Drops, 
he, 

boluses, 

As  bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  compofition.  They,  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  con- 

jTerve,  or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made 

up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c. 
with  conferve;  butthofeof  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more 
conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their 
bulk  lefs  than  the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occafions  the 
medicine  to  pa(s  down  more  eafily. 


Afiringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grams;  gum  kmo,  five 
grains;  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  and  other  violent  dd- 

charges  of  blood,  prepeeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus 
may®  e given  every  four  oe  gve  hours,  till  the  difeharg 

n:„^h.r,tU 
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Diaphoretic  Bolus, 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  flowers 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple;  Ample 
fyrup,  a fufEcient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  this 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervige 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains;  confcrve  of  rofes,  half  a 
drachm.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken' 
twice  or  thrice  a week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night;  and  if 
it  does  not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next 
day  to  carry  it  off. 

Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury, 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to 
half  a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains;  fimple 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions } 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
ftronger  purge  is  neceflary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the 
rhubarb. 

Perioral  Bolus. 

Take  of  fperma  ceti,  a fcruple;  gum  ammoniac,  ten 
grains;  fait  of  hartfliorn,  fix  grains,;  fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  will  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  ftanding, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs  It  is 

generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  It.  ^ 


Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple;  cream  of  tartar,  two 

fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup, 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  nur- 
pofe  very  well.  If  a ftronger  dofe  is  necelTary,  the  ialap 
may  be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards.^  ^ ^ 

Z z 4 
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CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

Cataplasms  poflefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a poul- 
tice, which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  moft  cafes,  to  fupply 
their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  a£l 
difeutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration ; and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  (hall  give  a fpecimen  of  each 
kind. 

Bifeutient  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces;  frefh  hemlock  leaves 
bruifed,  two  ounces;  vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  then 
add  two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplafm, 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces ; fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce;  yellow  balilicum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces;  gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce;  linfeed 
meal,  as  much  as  neceffary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water;  then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  muft  be  previoufly  diffolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  neceffary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  q 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or  fref^ 
butter. 

Sinapijms. 

Sinaplfms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of 
fervice  in  deep  feated  pains,  ?s  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  flomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
feet  to  bring  the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  like- 
wife  applied  to  the  patient’s  foks  in  the  low  ffate  of  fevers. 
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They  fliould  not  be  fufFered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have 
raifed  blifters,  but  till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  conti- 
nue fo  when  prefled  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead 
pf  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  Hiraulating  by  the  addition 
of  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities ; ftrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  ftimulating  nature  are  wanted, 
a little  bruifed'  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve,  not  only  to  evacu- 
ate the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  adlive 
medicines  into  the  fyftem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be 
adminiftered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  fto- 
mach,  and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be, 
with  good  elFedt,  adminiftered  in  form  of  clyfter  to  perfons 
who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

A fimple  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
lower  inteftines,  &c. 

Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot,  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  eftedled  by  means  of  a 

pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwal- 

Jow,  have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  bv 
flyfters.  • ^ 


Emollient 


Emollient  Clyfter. 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyfier* 

Laxative  Clyfter, 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces;  fweet  oil  of 
frefh  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table- fpoonfu Is  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyfter, 

Carminative  Clyfter, 

T^ke  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce;  anife-feeds,  half  art 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad-- 
miniflered  inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyfter^  the  fmeli  of  which  is 
fo  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyfter, 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  the  quantity  muft  be  proportionably  let 
fened. 

Starch  Clyfter, 

Take  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces;  linfeed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 
the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be  admi- 
niftered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines 
and  blunt  the  Iharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added ; in  which 
cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Ajhingent 
Clyfter, 
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Turpentine  Clyjler. 

Take  of  common  decoftion,  ten  ounces;  Venice  turpen- 
tine, diflblved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce;  Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftruftions  of  the  uri- 
nary palTages,  and  in  cholicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 
gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyfter, 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  rnixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  water-gruel, 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 
putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the  latter. 

We  think  it  unneccflary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  the 
above  forms, 

COLLYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 

EYE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
almoft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  pofTelTed  of  fome 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  I have  examin- 
ed many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike, 
the  bafis  of  moft  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead. 
Their  efFedls  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of 
the  parts;  hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight  in- 
flammations, and  in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts  which  is 
induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions  ; but 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be 
of  little  ufe.  Boles,  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  they 
do  not  diflblve  in  water,  are  likewife  unfit  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

Collyrium  of  Alum, 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm;  agitate  it  well  together 
Vlith  the  white  of  one  egg. 
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appendix. 

TThis  is  the  collyriuixi  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  muft  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 

eyes  j but  fliould  not  be  kept  on  above  three,  or  four  hours  at 
a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium. 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm;  rofe- water,  fix 
ounces.  Difiblve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  moft  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  /lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  afliftance  of  bleeding  and  bliftering  will  often 
be  nccefTary. 

When  a ftrong  aftringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a fo- 
lution  of  four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  mani- 
feft  advantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead  and  crude  fal, ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  DilFolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally 
added  to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubfiitute  inftead  of  this  the  colly- 
rium of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Lxtra£t  of  Saturn  to  eight 
ouncts  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  ad- 
dition, will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium, 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former;  and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and 
morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

COkfections  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  fiill 
to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories. 
As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  cer- 

tainlyj 
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tainly,  and  as  effe£tually  anfwered  by  a few  glafles  of  wine 
©r  grains  of  opium,  wefhall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 
very  flightly. 

Japonic  ConfeEHon. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  3 tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg, olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ; opium  difl'olved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half; 
fimple  fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  eledtnary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafeordium. 

The  dofe  of  this  eleiluary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

Every  Apothecary’s  fliop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  palled  for  a confeflion- 
er’s  warehoufe.  They  pofiefe  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  ckfled  among  fweatmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frelh  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from 
their  ftalks ; the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow 
part  of  orange-peel  taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to 
be  pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle,'  into 
a fmooth  mafs  3 after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fu- 
gar  is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  bearing  conti- 
nued till  they  are  uniformly  mixed  ; but  the  conferve  will 
be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels ; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 

pound# 
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pounds  of  double- refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a 
ferve* 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowersj  fea-wormwood,  of  the  leaves 
of  wood-forrel,  ^c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and 
ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or 
two  of  it,  diflblved  in  warm  milkj  is  ordered  to  be  given  as 
a gentle  reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  like* 
wife  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  To  have 
any  confiderable  effe£ls,  however,  it  muft  be  taken  in  larger 
quantitiesi 

Conferve  of  SloeU 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water* 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft;  afterwards 
exprefling  the  juice*  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  frefti  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  fu- 
gar. The  fubjedi  is  either  preferved  moift  in  the  fyrup,  of 
taken  out  and  dried*  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The 
laft  is  the  moft  ufual  method* 

Candied  Orange  PeeL 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs  j then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations*  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confectioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 

decoctions. 

Water  readily  extrads  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables  j and  though  its  aaion  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately 

blended 
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blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  dccoftions  and 
infufions  of  vegetables  conftitute  a large,  and  not  unufeful, 
clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moft  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  infullon  as  decodtion,  yet  the 
latter  is  often  necefiary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a few 
minutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes 
days,  to  efFecl. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  Intended  for  inunediate 
ufe. 

DecoSHon  of  Althaa. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marlh-mallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces  j ralfins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce ; water,  three 
pints. 

Boll  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one-third  of  it  is 
con  fumed } afterwards  Brain  the  decodtion  and  let  it  Band 
for  fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried, 
they  muft  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confirmed. 

In  coughs  and  {harp  deflations  upon  the  lungs,  this  de« 
fotion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

*Tbe  Common  Beco£Hon, 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce ; elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  decotion, 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decotion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  baits  of  clyfters, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It 
will  likewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

Decobiion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  (havings,  or  chips,  of  logwood, 
in  four  pits  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  fxmple  cinnamon- Water  may  be 
added  to  this  decodtion. 

In 
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In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  decodion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a- day. 


DecoBion  of  the  Bnrk* 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered: 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint  j then  ftrain  the 
dcco£lion.  If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol 
be  added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agree- 
able and  efficacious. 

Compound  Decoction  of  the  Bark, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  {trained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  aromatic  water. 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine 
towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is 
low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affedtea  with  a {tupor 
but  with  little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth  hour. 


Deco3ion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

Take  of  frefii  farfaparilla  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two 
ounces;  fhavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boii 
over  a flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ; adding 
towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  fafafras  wood,  and  tnree 
drachms  of  liquorice.  Strain  the  decodlion. 

This  may’44ther  be  employed  as  an  afliflant  to  a cour  c 
of  mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has 
been  ufed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  flomach,  and 
r,e{tores  flefti  ajid  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal 
difeafe.  It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cu- 
taneous  diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  t e 00  an 
juices.  '.For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 

Detoeiion  of  Woods.  . j „ v,alf  to 

This  decoction  may  be  taken,  from  a pmt  an 

two  quarts  in  the  day. 


CECOCTiONS.  jii 

The  following  deco<fUon  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufecf 
1)y  Kennedy.,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Lifbon  died  drink : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  two  ounces;  liquoiice  and  meze- 
fion  rootj  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; fhavings  of  guaiacum  and 
faflafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce;  crude  antimony,  pow- 
dered, an  ounce  and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  iti ' 
eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
them  till  one- half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ; afterwards 
ftrain  the  decodlion. 

This  decodtiori  may  be  uTed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thd 
preceding. 

Deco5lioH  of  Senekai 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce:  water,  t 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

This  decodlion  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy,' 
rheumatifm,  and  fome  obftinate  diforders  of  the  fkin.  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-dayj  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

Whits  BecoWion. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; gunx 
j arabic,  half  an  ounce;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
\ quart,  and  ftrain  the  decodtion. 

I This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes  attended  with,  or 
1 inclining  to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 
1 ftomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children 
) when  afflidled  with  fournefs  of  the  ftomatsh,  and  for  perfons 
I who  are  fubjedl  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with 
i fiigar,  as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-water added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
I Water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  decoctionj- 
»nd  aHb  of  the  chalk  Julep, 
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DRAUGHTS. 

This  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  aJ 
are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated  ; as  purges,  vomits,  and  a 
few  otheis,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a 
medicine  requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
better  to  make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which 
laves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops;  fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce ; common  fyrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

In  exceffive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  and  in 
great  reftlelTnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples;' fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms;  fimple  cinnamon- water  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  ferviee  in  an  obftruaion  or  deficiency 
of  urine. 

Pui'ging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Rochel 
fair,  from  three  to  four  drachms.  DilTolve  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water  ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  half 

As  mauna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  Itomach,  an 

ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  difiblved 

in  four  o‘unces  of  water,'  may  be  taken  infteadoT  the  above. 
Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts  may  ufe  the  following 

draught : - .-.'wi  : 

Take  of  jalap  in  powdef,  afcruple;  common  water  an 

ounce;  arpnpatic  tin£lure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap 

with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  in_- 

gredients. 
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Sweating  T)raught. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces;  fait  of  hartfhorn, 
^-ve  grains  ; fimple  cinnamon- water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  half.an  ounce.  Make  them  ihto  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  effects,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome  other 
weak  diluting  liquor.  .r 

Vomiting  'Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple;  water,  an 
’ ounce;  fimple'fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the 
above  half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
i drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

"pLECTaARifiS  are  generally  com pofed  of  the  lighter  pow- 
^ ders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mucilage, 
into  fuch  a confiftence  that  the  powders  may  neither  feparate 
by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ftilF  for  fwallowing. 
They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftringent  eleauaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  fhould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities;  as  aftrin- 
gent medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment.  * 

For  the  extraftion  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceflary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
preffed  out  through  a ftrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a due  confiftence,  in  an  earthen  veflal, 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
; burning  by  continually  ftirring  it.  The  pulps  of  ffuits  that 
arc  both  ripe  and  frefli  may  be  prefied  out  without  any  pre- 
: rious  boiling. 
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Lenitive  EleHuary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces ; pulp  of  tainarinds  and 
of  French  prunes j each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  pow- 
ders together,  and  with  a fiifficieflt  (quantity  of  fi tuple  fj( nip- ■ 
reduce  the  whole  '.uro  an  electuary. 

A teu-fpoonfulof  this  electuary,  taken  two  or  three  tlrne^ 
^..day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative,  it  likewife 
itr-  es  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  adtive 
medicines,  as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  eleduary  of  Cajpa. 

Ele£iucry  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confeclioli,  two  ounces;  Locatelli's 
baltam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce 5 
fyrup  of  marflimallows,  enough  to  make  an  ekauary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
afjringents,  without  ir,terpofing  purgatives.  The  purga- 
tive is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  . vvhich  renders  this 
a very  fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprefied  in 
the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or 
thtice  a-day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

Electuary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 

Dr.  Mead  diredls  a drachm  of  an  eledtuary  finailar  to  this 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepiy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  wilt  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  & few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepiy  often  pro- 
ceeds from  Worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhea, 

■ Take  of  lenitive  eleduary,  three,  ounces;  jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms;  nitre,  half  an  ounce; 
fimple  lyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 

During 
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During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paf- 
I fages,  which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
laxative  may  l?e  ufed  with  advantage. 

The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two 
or  three  times  a-day ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  eledtuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  eledluary 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  two  ounces,  balfam  of  capivi, 
one  ounce;  gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of 
each  two  drachms;  Ample  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Ele5luary  of  the  Bark, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces;  cafea- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
eledtuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
aflifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hedtic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  ftead. 

Electuary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce;  cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce  ; treacle,  a fulEcient  quantity  to  form  an 
eledluary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 

1 a-day. 

Elehluary  for  the  Palfy. 

j Take  of  powdered  muftard-fecd,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 

I each  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
i tuary. 

I A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
1 a.  day. 

Electuary  for  'thPRheumatifm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar  of  anti- 
i mony,  levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half;  gum  guaiacum,  in 
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powder,  an  ounce;  fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  ta 
make  an  electuary. 

In  obftin-ate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with 
a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  electuary  may  be  taken  twice 
3'day  with  confiderable  advantage. 


EMULSIONS. 

Emulsions,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper 
vehicles  for  certain  fubftarces,  which  could  not  other- 
wife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus  camphor, 
triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water  into  an 
emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other  fimilar  fub- 
ftances,  are  likewife  rendered  mifcible  with  water  by  the  in- 
tervention of  mucilages. 

Common  Emulfion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce;  bitter  almonds,  s, 
drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble 
mortar;  adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion;  afterwards  let  it  be  ftrained. 

Arabic  Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds^  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  necelTary,  thefe  emulfions 
rpay  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink.^^’’’ 


>3i  ■ . .mifi  imo’^ 

Camphor ^tsd  Emulfion. 


Take  of  camphor,  half  a. drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half  a 
dozen;  Vi'hite  fugar,  half-tan^  .ounce ; mint,  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  campjborf^pjl  almonds>|Well  together  in 
a flonc  mprtsr,  and  add  , by  degrees  the  mint  water;  then 
flrain  the  liquor,  and  diflblve  in  it  the  fugar.i  ^ 

In  fevers,  and,  other  difordejs  which  requite  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  a,  table  fpoonful  oLthis  emulfion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emulfion, 
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'Emul/ion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  Water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 
little  and  little,  till  it  is  diflblved. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expeftoration.  In  obftinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  popples  may  be  added  to  it.  The 
dofe  is  two  table-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

Oily  Emulfion. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce;  fhake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice;  but,  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit. 
A table  fpodnful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

Xtracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjefl.  in  water, 

' and  evaporating  the  ftrained  deco£lion  to  a due  con- 
ilftence..  By  this  procefs  fpme  of  the  more  adtive  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indiflbluble,  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  fhare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extradfs ; fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
times  redified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extrafls  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian, 'jalap,  &c. ; but  as  they  require  a trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
fpr  a private  pradlitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them 
from  a profefTcd  druggift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferred  in  our  lift 

of  fuch  drugs  and  mcdicines'‘as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
pradlice. 
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FOMENTATIONS. 

Fomentations  are  generally  intended,  either  to  eafe 
pain,  by  taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm ; or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be  an- 
swered by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubftances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  water,  with  a 
view  to  heighten  its  effedls,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftrin- 
gents,  &c.  We  fhall  therefore  I’ubjoin  a few  of  the  moft 
ufeful  medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 

Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces;  elder  flov/ers, 
half  an  ounce ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its_  title  expreffes,  is  ufed  for  reliev- 
ing acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Ti'ake  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce ; red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

I'his  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for 
external  complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accopipany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  teach- 
ings to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men and  region  of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  "Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and.  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces ; water,  two  quarts.  After  ^a  flight  boil- 
jng,  pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentations 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
fhall  require;  but  thefe  are  not  always  neceffary. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decoction. 


Strengthening 
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Strengthening  Fomentation^ 

Take  of  pak  bark,  one  ounce;  granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce}  alum,  two  drachms;  fmith’s  forge  water,  three 
pints.  Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one-third  ; then  ftrain  the  remaining  decodlion, 
and  dilFolve  it  in  alum. 

This  aiiringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenta- 
tion to  weak  parts;  it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

However  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear, 
they  are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  They  feU 
dom  indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  dif- 
agreeable  fymptoms ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs 
of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  They  are  peculiarly  ufeful 
in  fevers  and  fore  throats.  In- the  latter,  a gargle  will  fome- 
times  remove  the  diforder ; and  in  the  former,  few  thino-s 
are  more  refrelhing  or  agreeable' to  the  patient,  than  to  have 
his  mouth  frequently  waflied  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 
One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafy 
prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where;  and  if  to. thefe  be  added  as  much r vinegar  as  will 
give  them  an  agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very 
uleful  gargle  for  foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  beft  effca  when  injeaed  with  a fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle^ 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces ; honey,  one  ounce ; nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them.  , ’ 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma. 

tory  quinfey,  or  in  feyers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rofe-water,  fix  ounces ; fyrup  of  clove  July, 
flowers,  half  an  ounce ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficient  quani 
pty  to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 
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This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  a^s 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fooietimes  remove  a flight 
qutnfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle  a pint;  tin  dure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre- 
tion of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle. 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs ; boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it 
be  confumed  ; then  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro- 
mote the  difchargeof  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles  ; that  fuch  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contrad- 
ing  the^emundories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours;  that  a decodion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a contrary  efFed,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-ammoniac  be 
added;  by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely;  a circumftance  always  con- 
ducive to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

Vegetables  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties- to  water 
by  infufion  as  by  decodion  ; and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet 

it  has  fcveral  advantages  over  the  other;  fince  boiling  is 
- found 
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found  to  diifipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubftances,  without  more  fully  extrading  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
fions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefh 
quantities  of  the  fubjea,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  adive  parts  j and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  adive 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infujion^ 

Take  tops  of  the  lefler  centaury  and  camomile  flowers, 
of  each  half  an  ounce;  yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange 
peel,  carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

Infujion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five  L' 

tablefpoonfulsof  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 

them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  IS  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for  weak 
ftomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 
that  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 


Infufion  of  Carduus. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benediaus 

in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours,  without  heat: 
th^n  niter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  ma,  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
Wtakntfs  of  the  fiomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 

agree. 
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agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infujlon  of  Linfeed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfulsj  liquorice  root,  fliced^ 
half  an  ounce;  boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  ftand 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  ftrain  off"  the 
liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colts-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients,  it  will  then  be  peiloral  infufion.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  ; 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  breafi. 

Infufion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  bbiling  water,  a 
quart;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a 
drachm  ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce.  , 

Infufe  the  rbfes  in  the  v/ater  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed’ 
earthen  veflel  ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having 
ftrained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  iht  menfes^  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  hemorrhages,  .a  tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aftringent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  fout  hours.  It  likewife 

makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
effedl,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be'  prepared  by 
mixing,  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce;  fenna,  aqd  cryftals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  Ingredients  be  inf  ufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water;  afterwards  let 
the  liquor  beftrained,  aud  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tinaure, added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may  leave 
out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cryftals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  ihedeco£iion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna. 

Spantjb  , 
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JULEPS. 

SpaniJJj  Infujion. 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  ioto  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms,  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a night.  To  the  ftcained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftru6Iion3  of  the  breaft,  a 
tea-cupful  of  this  infulion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radifli  root  fhaved,  muftard  feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces;  outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  veflel, 
for  twenty- four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  aftion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoi! 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  inuftard,  it  will  make  the  mtifcorbutk 
infufion. 

JULEPS. 

HP  of  juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome* 
fimple  diflilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  w'ater,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  fulficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  (harpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; gum  arable,  half  aiv 
ounce;  double- refined  fugar  an  ounce;  vinegar,  a pint. 
Grind  the  camphor  with  a few  drops  of  reaified  fpirit  of 
wine,  till  it  grows  foft;  then  add  the  gum,  previoufly  re- 
duced to  a mucilage  with  equal  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
rub  them  together  till  they  are  perfedily  united.  To  this 
mixture  add,  by  httle  and  little,  the  vinegar  writh  the  fugar 
diflolved  in  it,  ftjll  continuing  the  trituration. 
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In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints  wherfc  camphor  is  pro* 
per,  this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep, 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon- water  four  ounces;  Jamaica 
pepper-water,  two  ounces ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  com- 
pound fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms ; fyrup  of 
orange-peel,*  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

Expediorating  Julep, 

Take  of  the  emullion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces; 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obftruftions  of  the  breaft,  two 
table- fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mulk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon and  pepper-mint  water,  each  two  ounces ; of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions 
and  other  fpafmodic  afFcQions,  tvvo  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep.  ji--’’n' 

DilTolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefh  lemon-juice,  ftrained  ; when  the  eftervefcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint- water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces  ; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  relieves  vomoting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
efpccially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 


Vomiting 
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Diflblve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
: July-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  thedofe  of  one  table- 
fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimo- 
i nial  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 

1 ftomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 

I Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  ef- 

I fefts  as  Dr.  James’s  Powder. 


A Mixture  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpea,  that  it 
\ J \.  receives  ii\to  its  compofition  not  only  falls,  extraas 
J and  other  fubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths* 

: powders,  and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A 

; mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 

It  is  nevcrthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a bolus  or  an  eleduary 

befides,  there  are  medicines  which  aa  better  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form,  ^ 


Take  Ample  cinnamon-water  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces;  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  Japonic  confeaion,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  ftanding,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  ^very  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  or  third 
day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 


mixtures. 


JJiringent  Miiclure. 


Diuretic  Mixture, 


Take  of  mint- water,  five  ounces;  v 
drachms;  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an 
ger,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 


j vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
an  ounce;  fyrup  of  gin- 
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In  obfIru£Iions  of  the  urinary  pafTages,  two  fpoonfuls  o? 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day. 

Laxative  ahforbent  Mixture. 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with  ten  of 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water;  fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  moft  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  aciditiery 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  corred  thefej 
or  to  open  the  body.  A table- fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young 
child  half  a fpoonful  will  be  fufficiem. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
either  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful  medicines  for 
children  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixtwre. 

Diffblve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  .four  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  and  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  efFervefcence  ceafes ; then  add,  of  peppermint-water, 
tw'o  ounces,  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  oc- 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  juleps 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  of 
fquills,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  marlhmallows,  an  ounce  and 

a half.  Mix  them.  ^ j u r 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expedoration,  and  the  Secre- 
tion of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and  dropneal 
habits.  A table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

t^tOtwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
IN  have  been  beftowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
wUh  regard  ro  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  tvounda. 
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fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  appli-' 
cation  to  a green  wound  is  dry  linti  But  though  ointments 
do  not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend 
them  from  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as 
may  be  neceffary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud 
ilefli,  and  fuch  like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  infert  only  a few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms, 
as  ingredients  of  a more  adive  nature  can  occafionally  be 
added  to  them. 

Tdlo‘’jo  Bajilicum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire;  then  add,  of  hogs’ lard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain 
the  ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
wounds  and  ulcerSi 

Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  olive  oil  a pint  and  a half;  white  wax,  and  ca- 
lamine ftone,  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the 
calamine  ftone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with 
fome  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the 
oil  and  wax,  previoufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring 
them  till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner  s Cerate^  is  an  ‘exceeding  good  application  in 
burns  and  excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

1 ake  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
a fj  yellow  wax,  half  a pound;  Venice  turpentine  a quar- 
itcr  of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle 
I re;  then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupphes  the  place  of  /llthaa  Ointment.  It  may  be 
lufed  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &«;. 

Eye 
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Eye  Ointments, 

Take  of  hogs’ lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; whit6  wax, 
two  drachms ; tutiy  prepared  one  ounce  ; melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty,  i 
continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold,  j 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better  1 
confluence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another. 

\ 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms;  verdegrife,  well  prepared,  two  drachms  ; hogs’ lard, 
and  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the; 
cattipho'r  well  with  the  powder;  afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  beperfedly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  efteem  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed,  or  very  tender. 

Jjjue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  blifters,  in 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure.  ■ j 

Ointment  of  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint;  white- wax,  two  ounces; 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the  i 
oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previ-  | 
oufly  melted  together,  continually  flirring  them  till  quite  | 

cold.  , ; 

This  cooling  and  gently  aflringent  ointment  may  be  ufed  j 
in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkin  over  the  1 
part,  as  in  Raiding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment, 

Takeof  quickftlver,  two  ounces;  hogs’ lard,  three  ounces; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilVer  with  an  ounce 

of 
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of  the  hog’s  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
fectly extinguiflied ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
I cury  into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogJi,’,lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  anounce  and  a halfj  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms; 
eflence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  aa 
! ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  afi^eaed,  will  gene- 
1 rally  cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application 
I for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dif- 
agreeable  fmell. 

IVhite  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  od,  one  pint;  white  wax  and  fpermaceti, 
i of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
i.  keep  them  conftantly  and  brilkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite 
cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the 
White  camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

T ake  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefli  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water;  fhake  them  well  together  in  a wide 
' mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for 
recent  fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a 

cloth,  or  the  parts  affeCIed  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

White  Liniment. 

This  IS  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment 
i two-thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out.  ’ 

3^2  This 
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This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriatimr, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

4 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces;  liquid  lauda- 
num, half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce;  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

Thi§  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and 
oil,  will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able 
to  bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel  moiftened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedies ; and  that  it 
feldom  falls,  after  bleeding,  either  to  lelTcn  or  carry  off  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often  ex- 
perienced/ ^ 

' Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diffolved. 

I'his  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate 
rheumati fms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  ex- 
treme pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS.  ^ 

MEi>iciN£S  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofc 
difagr.eeablc  tafte,  or  fmell,  makes  it  neceflary  that 
they  fhould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moft  commo- 
dioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however, 
that  is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into 
pills,  as  they  often  lie  for  a confiderable  time  on  the  ftomach  , 

before  they  are  diffolved,  (o  as  to  produce  any  ^ *' 

As 
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As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compoGtion  of  pills  are 
1 generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
) contain  about  Gve  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning 
r the  dofe  we  fhall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be 
i taken;  as,  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Compofing  Pill. 

Take  of  puriGed  opium,  ten  grains;  Caftile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
,j  twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  Gt  upon  the  ftomach, 

I one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occaGon 
: requires. 

Fcetid  Pill. 

Take  of  afafcetida,  half  an  ounce;  Gmple  fyrup,  as  much 
■ as  is  necefTary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  Gve  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afHi£Ied  with  the  afthma. 

When  it  is  neceGary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occaGonally  be 
added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extfadl  of  hemlock,  and  add- 
ing to  it  about  a Gfth  part  its  w'eight  6f  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves,  form'  it  into  pilfs!^' 

The  extradS:  of  hemloclcTnay  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  beft  method,  however,  of 
uGng  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  in- 
creafe  the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as'the  patient  can  bear  them, 
without  any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddiiiefs. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  puriGed  quickfilver  and  honey,  each  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a rnortar,  till  the  globules  of 
mercury  are  perfedlly  extinguilhed ; then  add,  of  Caftile 

3^3  foap. 
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foap,  (wo  drachms,  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread, 
a fufficient  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  confiftence  for 
pills. 

When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  v/anted,  the  quantity 
of  quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

I'he  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different  according  to  the  inten- 
tion with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a falivation,  four  or 
five  will  be  necelfary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  w'iil 
make  a Mercurial  purging  Pill. 

Mercurial  fuhlimate  Pill. 

DifTolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafie,  in  a glafs  rnortar,  with 
a fu®cient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs 
, mufi:  be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  moft  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  wor?nSy 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer's  Pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms  j extradf  of  liquorice, 
tv/o  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether; afterwards  add  the  extradf,  and,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  make  them  into' 
pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative 
in  obftinate  cutaneous  diforders;  and  has  completed  a cure 


• See  a paper  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  Edinburgh  Pbyfical  and 
Eftetiry  ElTays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 
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after  falivatlon  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife 
prciduced  excellent  elFedfs.  Two  or  three  pills  pf  an  ordi- 
nary fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient 
keeping  moderately  warm,  and  drinking  .after  each  dofe  a 
draught  of  decoftion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 

Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes,  and.  Caftile  foap,  each  two 
drachms;  of  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make 
them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning,  They  are  reckoned  both  deob- 
ftruent  and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,'  the  principal  ingredient 
of  which  is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed : 

Take  extra£l  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms ; fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confiftence  of  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the 
above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice, 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefles,  are  ghiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic. 
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Stomachic  Pill. 

Xake  extrail  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  powdered  rhu- 
barb and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of 
mint,  thirty  drops;  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a day, 
for  invigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently 
open, 

S<iuill  Pills, 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half;  gun^ 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  aflhmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the 
ftomach  will  bear  them. 

Strengthening  PHI.  I 

Take  foft  extrail  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  fteel,  each  half  \ 
an  ounce.  Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceffive  debility,  or  relaxation  ; 
of  the  folids,  as  the  chlorofis,  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe  : 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS.  i 

PLasters  ought  to  be  of  a different  confiftence,  accord-.  j 

ing  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such  1 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breafts  or  ftomach  ought  to  be  foft;  | 
and  yielding;  while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  (hpuld  bp 
firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  re- 
cent vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  cotnpofition  of 
the  plafter;  but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate 
oils  any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
9 plafter  of  a proper  confiftence,  which  make  the  bafis  of  ! 

pofitions,  a 
quantity 


feveral  pther  plafters.  In  boiling  thefe  com 
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quantity  of  hot  water  muft  be  added  from  time  to  time,  to 
prevent  the  plafter  from  burning  or  growing  black.  This, 
however,  fliould  be  done  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  explode. 

Common  Plajier. 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints;  litharge  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  ftirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  vef- 
fel:  after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the 
plafter  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if 
it  be  of  a proper  confiftence:  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
whole  may  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  prefled 
out  of  it  with  the  hands.  .i 

This  plafter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
coriations of  the  Ikin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm, 
and  defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  necefTary  in 
fuch  cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a balls 
for  other  plafters. 

Adhefive  Plafter, 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound ; of  Burgundy 
pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other 
dreflings.  < 

Anodyne  Plafter, 

^ Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cool- 

mg,  mix^with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the 

lame  quantity  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with  a little 

ojl. 

This  plafter  generally  ^ives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecially 
of  the  nervous  kind,  ‘ r > r / 

Biiftering  Plafter, 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces;  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces;  Spanifli  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ; pow- 
flCfcd  muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is 

warm. 
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warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evapo- 
rate it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are 
fufficiently  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continu- 
allv  tlirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plaftcr  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one 
feldom  meets  with  it  of  a proper  confiftence.  When  com- 
pounded with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  efre£ts  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run;  while  pitch  and  refin  render  it 
too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  blUtering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a fufficient 
quantity  of  powdered  flies;  or  by  forming  them  into  a 
pafte  with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plajler, 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds;  gum  ammo- 
niac and  galbanum,  ftrained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewife  for  dif- 
cufllng  indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial  Plajler, 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound;  of  gum  ammoniac, 
ftrained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quick-filver,  previoufly  extin- 
guifhed  by  triture  with  three  ounces  of  hogs’  lard. 

This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and 
other  violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield 


to  it. 

Stomach  Plajler, 

Take  of  gum  platter,  half  a pound  i camphorated  oil, 
an  ounce  and  a half;  black  pepper,  or  capfieum,  where  it 
L be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  platter,  and  mut  with  u 
'the  oil  i then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoutty  reduced  to 

^ *An  OToreor  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftumach,  will  be  of  ferv.ee 
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in  flatulencies  arifiog  from  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  af- 
fections. A little  of  the  expre/Ied  oil  of  mace,  or  a few 
drops  of  the  eflential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it 
before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antchyjleric  Plajler. 

Warm  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  plafler,  one  ounce;  bliftering  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

^ This  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind;  it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  leaft,  once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 

it  muft  be  made  with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  blifterinff 
' plafter. 

Wax  Plajler. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound;  white  refin,  half  a 
pound;  mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them 
together. 

This  is  generally  ufcd  inftead  of  the  Melilot  Plajier.  It 
is  a proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other  cafes 
where  a gentle  digeftive  is  neceflary. 

POWDERS. 

HIS  is  one  of  the  moft  Ample  forms  in  which  medicine 
A is  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too 
difagreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water-gruel.  The  more  ponderous  will 
require  a more  confiftent  vehicle,  as  fynip,  jelly,  or  honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fhould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones ; but  thofe 
^hich  are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be 
fpnnkled  during  their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  anv 
proper  water.  ^ 
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Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veflels  cloftly  flopped. 
Indeed,  no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  or  kept 
too  long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  meafurc 
deftroyed. 

AJiringent  Powder. 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

Tn  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes^  and  other  haemor- 
rhages, one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent, 

Powder  of  Bole.  ^ 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ; 
cinnamon,  one  ounce ; tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of 
each  fix  drachms;  long  pepper,  one  drachm.^  Let  all  thefe 
ingredients  be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous,  aftringent  powder,  is  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  mtjdicines  of  that  clafs  are 
necefTary,  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Poivder  ' 
of  Bole  with  Opium,  which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable 
efficacy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the 
former,  but  not  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Pb{wder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce;  ginger,  one 
drachm;  nutmegs,  half  a drachm;  fine  fugar,  a drachm 
and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  anfing 
from  indlgeftion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyflcric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likewife  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes, 

Diuretic 
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POWDERS. 

Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces;  purified  nitre,  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide'  the  whole  into 
twenty- four  dofes. 

During  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  con- 
fiderable  advantage. 

Aromatic  opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded, 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

Where  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
according  to  circumftances. 

Salwe  laxative  Powder^ 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one 
drachm;  purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
necelTary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cool- 
ing laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,'  and  re- 
peated occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two  ounces; 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obftruftions  of  the  menfes,  and  other  cafes  where  fteel 
is  proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  wafted  down  with' a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder. 

Take  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  aa 
ounce;  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  t^em  toa  fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  powder. 
It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and 
9 other 
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other  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  excite  a copious  fweat, 
this  powder  may  be  adminiftered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or 
half  a drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome 
warm  diluting  liquor. 

PV irni-  Powders', 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce;  ^thiop’s 
, mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  ho- 
ney, or  treafle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Worm-Powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple;  fcammony  and 
calomel,  of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mor- 
tar for  one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  muft  be  leflened  according  to 
their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the 
amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 
afterwards. 

Powder  for  the  ‘Tape-worm^ 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  In  any  liquid, 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine 
powder.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of 
calomel  and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains;  gum 
gamboge,  fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  muft  be  finely 
powdered  and  given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or 
any  thing  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is  then 
t9  walk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking  a difti  of 
weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  pafled.  If  the  powder  of 
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the  fern  produces  naufes,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed  by 
fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  tong  kept  a fecret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape-worm,  wasTome  time  agopurchafed 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it, 
I can  fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy. 
It  feems,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  aaive 
medicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here 
preferibed  is  Efficient  for  the  ftrongeft  patient ; it  muft, 
therefore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conftitui 
tion. 


SYRUPS. 

SYrups  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  areufed  for  fweetening  draughts,  juieps,  or  mixtures  [ 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
eleauaries.  As  all,  thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the 
fmiple  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other; 
efpecially  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a ftate  of  fer  ment- 
ation; and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form 
IS  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who  ferve  the  public  muft  keep 
whatever  their  cuftomers  call  for  ; but  to  the  private  prac- 
titioner nine  tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  fhops 
are  unneceflary.  ^ 


Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  dilTolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
neat,  about  double  us  weight  of  fine  (ugar. 

iPtwcnty-five  drops,  of  laudanum  be'^added  tq  an  ounce 

of  the  fimpk  fyrup,  it  wfll  fupply  the  place  of  diaccdium, 

or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 


The  lu„ie.ti„g  virtues  of  the  fyrup  pf  marflrmallorvs  may 
hkewife  be  (uppbetl,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a lut 
iiv-ient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  who  chufe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  forift 
of  fyrup,  may  diffolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath,i 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  {trained,  and  fuffered  to  {land  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  foinetimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  ve- 
hicle for  giving  medicines  to  perfons  afflidled  with  flatu- 
lency. It  may  be  made  by  infufing  tWo  ounces  of  bruifed 
ginger  in  two' pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hoursi 
After  the  liquor  has  been  {trained,  and  has  {lood  to  fettle 
for  fome  time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a little  more 
than  double  its  weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  dilToIvei 
m it. 

' TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS, 

Rectified  fpirit  is  the  direct  menftruum  of  the  refins 
and  elTential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extrads 
thefe  adtive  principles  from  fundry  fubltances,  which  yield 
them  .to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 

It  dilTolves  likewife  thofe  parts  of  , animal  fubltances  in 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide. ...  Hence  the 
tinaures  prepared  with  reaified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  dafs  of  medicines,  polTefllng  many  of  the  moft  ef- 
fential  virtues  of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 

inert  or  ufelefs  parts.  , ' 

Water,,  however,  being  the  proper  menftruum  of  the 
gummy,  faline^,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubffances, 
it  will  be  necelTary,  in  the  preparatipri.  of  feyeral  tinaures, 
to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  reamed 
^irit  and^*^Ater.  i?p  i 

Aromatic  TinSiure.  - - 


Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days ; then  {train  olf  the 


tindupe.  <-  ..  ,1  L • . 

This  fimple  tlnaure  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  tliOTC  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelfi  but  is  very  prop«  for 

iTHAin^ 
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T 1 N C T U R S, 

aiixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  irwght  othcrwlfe  prove  too 
coJd  for  the  ftomach.  * 

Compound  TinUure  of  tie  hark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces;  b.  viil>-  orangc-pecI 
and  ' iftnamon,  of  cach  half  an  our.ee.  Let  the  Lark  Lc 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredient};  bruited;  then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  Hk 
days,  in  a clofe  vtfh  l ; afterwards  ftraii.  off  the  tin<5lurc. 

I'his  tiiiftuic  is  not  only  bcncficij  in  inftrmiainjr  fevers, 
but  aJfo  in  the  flow,  nervoas^  and  putr  oj  kinds,  cfoccially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofc  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitaH.le  liquor,  and 
occafionalJy  fliarpci  cd  with  a few  drops  of  t.hc  fpirit  of 

viu ' i 


Volatile  f(et id  Tinefure, 

! i\uU.  two  ounces  of  affafoetida  in  one  pint  Of  voj’atilfe 
sro,  c fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  freouenu’y 
fc  r.p  : ; then  flrain  the  tinr^orc, 

^ ^ r ; didae  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpe.. 
fjis  ‘vhen  attended  with  lowncfs  of  fpiri-.s,  and  faintin<'y. 

tca.ip'r-.'.i  il  of  it  may  l»e  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  z 
Cop  of  royal  tea. 

ft  .atile  ‘Tincture  of  Gum  Guaiacumt 
T ,k.  „ ;rr  guaiacum,  foar  ounces ; volatile  aromatic 
..  fit,  a pOiU  Infufe  wrthout  heat,  in  a ydTel  well  ilopped^ 
fci  - ^':w  cayi;  . *hen  Ilrain  off  the  tinfturc*. 

-r.  'hruravt.c  ‘ omplaints,  a tea-fpoohful  of  this  tb<flurc 

noay  ’ cn  ,,  3 .up  of  the  infiuion  of  watei-a’cfoil,  iwic* 
orihrit  - i •y 

>re  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufc  '.f  (he  roots  of  black  hellebore,  Wuifed, 

in  a pint  . -.of  -t,  for  feven  or  eight  days;  then  filter 


A very  r 
nA'ie  by  (r.f  il: 
ruta  or  brandy. 


of  grbalscum,  for  dojr.ellic  ufe,  may  h? 
four  ouDcc'  of  :hc  gam  in  a bottle  of 


3 C 
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the  tindure  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  rr.dy  h( 
infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tincluic  a .alour. 

In  cbftru£lions  of  ihiS  TnenfeSy  a tea*  poon  ui  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  ^:enny<oyai  tea 
twice  a- day. 

jjlrhigent  ’TinElure, 

Digefl  two  ounce®  of  gnm  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eightd‘^y®5  afterwards  (train  it  for  ufe. 

This  tinfture,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good 
aftringent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more, 
of  it  may  be  tak-cn  three  or  four  times  a day. 

T:n5iure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  o^  gom  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half  j hepatic  aloes, 
one  ounr-e.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed 
in  tW'O  pints  of  refhfied  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle 
hear-*;  then  (iraia  the  tinulure- 

This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for  deanfing  foul 
ulcers,  and  reftraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
by  fome,'  reconunetided  as  a proper  application  to  green 

wound?. 

^itiShiro  of  Opium j or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces;  fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mo-:ntain  wirie,  of  each  ren  ounces.  DilTolve 
the  opium,  diced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gen.tle  heat,  fre- 
quentiy  ilirnr^g  it;  afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  ftr^in  oft 

the  tind:ure.,  ' . 

As.  twenty-five  drop^  of  thistindure  contain  about  a.grain 

<^f  opium,  the  common  dofs  may  be  from  twenty  to  thi,  .y 
drops. 

Sacred  rinSltm  or  TinSiuye  of  Hf.ra  Pier  a, 

Take  of' fuccotorine' aloes  in  powderj  one  ounce;  Virgl- 
niaii  fnake-root  arid  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe 
in  a pint  of  mountain  wic?,  aid  b,ald  ^ of  brandy  for 
a week,  frequently  (liaking  the  buuie;  then  ftram  oft.  the 

tinriture,  -r-i.'. 


tinctured*  &c. 
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Thfs  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  Vor  perfons  of  a f4nguid 
sr-d  phlegrtiat^ic  habit;  but  is  thought  i'6  -f'ave  better  effeds, 

taken  in  fmall  d6fes  as  a laxative. 

The  do/e,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  t6  two  ouii'ces. 


Compound  ^ injure  of  Senna.  ' . 

Take  of  fen n a,  one  ounce;  jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and 
cream  of  lartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  theU  m a 
pint  and  a half  of  P'rench  brandy  for  a week;  then  ftrain 
(he  tin^ttre,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  Eliiih-  faltttis,  and  of  Daffy's  Elixir.  "i- 
Tbedofe  is  from  one  to  ttvo  or  three  ounces. 


1 
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TtnEliire  of  Spanifh  Flies. 

■ Take  of  Spanifh  files,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 
ounces;  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  thieO 

‘ days;  then  ftrain  ofF  the  tindurCi 

, This  is  iptcfided  as  an  acrid  ftimulant  for  external  ufe. 

Parts  aH'cded  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheumatifui  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

‘i’indlure  of  the  Balfatn  of  Tolu. 

Takfe  of'thbbaltarn  of  Tolu,  an'  ounce  and  a half;  rec- 
fVfied  fpirit  of  wine,  a pine.  ' Infafe  in  a gentle  heat  until 
! the  balfem  is  diftblved  ; then  ftrain  the'tindu re. 

This  tincture  pofioffts  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In. 
coughs,  and  other  .complaints  of  the  breaftj  a tea-fpoonf.ul 
or  two  of  it  may  be.  taken  in  a bit  of  ioaf-tugaf.  - But  the 
bed  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  * An  ounce  of  the  tirtiure, 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  'of  finnpie  fyrup, > w'll-i  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Baifamic  Syrup. 

TinSure  of  Rkiharh,  ■ - 
'Fake  of  rh\i barb,  two  ounces  ahd  i haVf ; leffer  carda- 
miotn  feed's!,  half  an  ounce;  brandy,  two  pints,  D'igett  ior 
R week,  and  ftrain  ihe’tin^^urte. 

3 C a Thofe 
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'i  liofe  who  chufe  to  have  a vinous  tin£lure  of  rhubarb  | 

may  infafe  the  abov*2  ingredients  in  a bot:lebf  Lilbon  wincj  J 

adding  to  it  abo'^t  two  ounce::-,  of  proof  fpiritSi  j 

if  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian Inake-root  be  added  ;o  t)ic  at  ove  ingredients,  it  will  \ 
make  the  bitter  tinilure  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tindiures  are  dehgned  as  itomachics  and  cdrro- 
bor?  ,ts  as  well  as  purgati"c3.  In  wc  iknefs  of  t ie  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  i iteiiines,  fluxes,  colick / and  fuch 
like  complaints,  they  are  {jo'.  uentjv-  great  feivice.  The 
dofe  is  fro.T?  half  a fpoon'i:!  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  ciroumflances  of  the  patient,  and 
the  purpofes  it  is  intender'  aurvver. 

Par/^gonr  Elixir. 

Take  of  flt^wers  of  beoxoin,  h;i.lf  an  ounce;  opium,  two  , 
drachms.  Ihfufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpitit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhakirig  the  bottle^  ■ 
afterwards  ftrairr  the  elixir. . j 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  lafe  way  of  adminiftering  opiuni. 
iteafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  is  ufefpl  in  many  diforders  of  children,  patticularly 
the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops, 

• • Sairfd  Elixir. 

Take  of  rbnbafb  ent  joiat!',  teft  drachms;  fuccotorihc  , 
alecs,  in  powder,  fixdracWs;  lefler  cardamom  feeds,  half 
an  ounce:  French  bsamiy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or  ^ 
three  da, s,  and  then  flrsir  he  elixir.  ' 

This  Lfeful  floinachic  purge  may  be  takbii  from  one  ounte  i 
to  art  outtee  arirf  a baBf.  j 

Stdm'^  • ‘ rixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  o ounces;  Curaflao  oranges#  ' 
one  ounce  , ^ irgtnian  fnak^-*^®^^!  hclf  an  oUncc.  Let  the  , 
ingredients  be  brutfed,  and  infufcd  for  rhree  pr  four  days,  ^ 
in"twcj  pints  c'  French  brandy;  afterwards  (train  out  the  1 

elixir.  a 
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TINCTURES,  ^c. 

This  is  an  elegant  ftomachic  bitter.  la  flatulencies,  in- 
digeftion,  want  pi  appetite,  and  fuch'  like  cumplalnts,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  ' It  Tikewife  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol, 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tintSure,  one  pint;  oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  fieces 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs 
funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  1 know  for  hyfte- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  afllidfed  with  flatulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  ftoma- 
chic  bitters  have  no  efFeil.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter 
infufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  fhould  be  taken  v/hen 
the  ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  JVine, 

DilTplvfc  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  redtified 
fpirits,' 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes.  ‘ 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  .diflolved  in  half  a pound 
pf  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  raaites  Ward's  EJfmce, 

Spirit  of  IfMndererus, 

Take  of  volatile  fal  any  ^quaptity.  Todf  on 

it  gradually  diftilled  vinegar^.pll  tfi^^efte/y^fcence  cealcs. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promotir.^^a  dilchar^e,  bath  by 
the  fkin  and  urinary  paflages.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  drains  and  ftVuifes. ' "■ 

When  intended  to  ralfe^a  fweat,  half  an  ouncC  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruei  may  be'given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
Jiour  till  it  has  the  defired  effedl. 

3^3 
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VINEGARS. 


^Inegar  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 


a fecond  fermentation.  ' It  is  an  uffcful  meditine  both 
in’  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforder^.  Its  eftefts  are,  to^ 
cool  the  blood,  quench  thirft,  countered!  a tendency  to  pu- 
tfr'.fa  :i:'on,.  and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftenn..  It 


impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  tftTUiiful.  pur- 

plifh  or  red  colour.  It-alfo  aififts  or  coincides  with  r he-  in- 
tention of  fquills)  garlicj  gum  ammon'idc,  and  fcvejlaj  other 
valuable  medicines.  ...  . , u ^ 

Thefe  efFeds,  however,  are  not  to  be  expefled  from  cvery_^ 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  futh 
9S  is  found  and  well  prepared.  , ^ .i;:.  . - i 

The  befl:  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceflary  foF  fo'me  purpofcs  fhit-the  vinegar  be  dif- 
tilled;  but  as  this  operation  requires  * a- particular  chemical 
apparatus,  we.  (hall  not  infert  it.  . 


pints.  Infufe  them  together  -in  a moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  fhahing  the  'veflfel , then  filter  the  H^ddr 
for  ufe, 


likewile  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes 
excites  a copious  fweaf,  where  the  warni  medicines,  called’ 

. f > « I - 1 * * * ■» A - ^ 

alex^pharbiic,  te'nd  rattier  to  prevent  tn^t  falut'ary  evacua- 
tion. 


Weakoefsj'faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  af. 
fejSfion,'j  are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth 
and.nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach  It  of  excellent 
uf^i^lfo  in  correfling  many  poifonous  fubftances,  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach  i and  in  prom^tin^  their  expulfum,,  by  the 
different  emun(ftones,  v\.hen  received  igig  the  blo(^d^ 
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V I N E G A R.S. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe^ 
that  the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poflefled  of 
fome  valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many 
cafes  with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of 
late  been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe 
and  extenlively  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extrail 
of  Saturn^  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  French 
wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen 
pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  flood  to 
fettle,  pour  ofF  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 
for  ufe. 

With  this  extradl  Goulard  makes  his  V£geto~Tnhieral~wa'^ 
ier*^  which,  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external 
diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers, 
&c. 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plafters,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; flrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe  veflel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat;  and  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  head-achs. 

Vinegar  of  Sfuills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces  j diflilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat  5 afterwards  ilrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

* See  Collyrium  of  Vead, 
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This  medicine  has  good  efFe£^s  in  diforders  of  the  breaft^ 
occafioned  by  a load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difcharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  a£l 
as  a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
muft  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes,  but  alfo  mixed 
with  cinnamon-watcr,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  li- 
quor, to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  otherwife  occafton. 

WATERS  BY  I N F U S I O N, 

Lime-Water^ 

POUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 
frelh  burnt  quicklime;  and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
ftirthem  well  together;  then  fufFer  the  whole  to  ftand  at 
reft,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  veffels  clofely 

ftopt. 

The  lime-water,  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells,  is  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel;  in  which 

cafe,  fronh  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wafliing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  defecations  of  tne  Ikin. 

Compound  Lime-Water. 

Take  (havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound;  liquo- 
rice root,  one  ounce;  faflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce;  co- 
riander .Leeds,  three  drachms;  fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 
Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 

'‘‘iTt’he  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 
,be  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubBances.  Such  impregna- 
tion  not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate. 


WATERS  By'mFUSI0N,6f^; 

but  airo  a more  efEracious  medicine,  efpecialJy  Ht.cutaneou? 
difordejs,  and  foulners  of  the  blood  and  juices, 

It  may  be. taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the.fim^lc  water, 
SuMmaU  Waier, 

Diffolve  eight  grains  of  the  correfive  fublimatc  in  a pint 
of  cinnamon  water.  - 

If  a ftronger  folution  be  wnnted,  a <loubleor  triple  quan. 
tity  of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers, 
and  confume  proud  llelh. 

- Styptk  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  each  an  ounce  arud  a half; 
water,  one  pin^  Boil  then  until  the  falts  are  diffolved, 
then  filter  j.he  liquor,  and  ado  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  watery  yfed  for  Hopping  a bleeding  at  die  nofe,  and 
Other  haemorrhages;  for  which  purpole  cloths  or'duHiis  dipt 
in  it  jnuft  be  applied  to  (lie  part. 

Tar  Water. 

Pour  a galJpn  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar 
and  Hir  them 'ftrongly  together  a wooden  rod : after 
they  have  Hood  to  fettle  Yor-  two  days,  pour  oiF  the, water  for 
Wfe. 

Though  tar-water  falls  greatiy  fhovt  of  the  charaCei. 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  pofieffes  feme  medicinax 
virtues.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pnlie,  ^ increafes  the  feqretions, 

and  fometimes  opens  the  body,' or  Wcafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daify,  or  more,  if  the  Homach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
fjme  quantity  about  tvyo  IVvims  after  brea^faft  and  dinner. 

^ SIMPLE 
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SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A Great  number  of  diililled  waters  were  formerly  kept 
jf\  in  the  {hops,  and  are  ftiU  retained  in  fome  Difpcnfa- 
tories.  But  we  confidcr  tbe;^  chiefly  in  the  light  of  graceful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles'  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  for  reijderine:  difguftiul  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  aomach.  Wt  ftiall  therefore  infert  only,  a few  ©f 'thole 
W'hich  are  befl  adapted  to  theftf  intentions. 

'i  he  management  of  a ftili  being  now  generally  under- 
ftood,  if  is  neediefs  to  fpend  t;me  in  giving  diredions  Joi 
that  purpofe. 

Cinnamon  W ater . 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamcn  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days; 

and  then 'diftil  ofF  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poflbifing  in  a high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cord^nJ  virtues  of  the  fpicc, 

PsnnyToyal  Wetief* 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a,  pound  and  a half ; 
water,  from  a gallon  ■•nd  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  difiillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  yOiTefies,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafie,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 

juleps  to'hylleric  patients.  . 

A-  mfufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfveers  nearly 

tbf'  fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 
Spearmint  Water, 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny- 
royal water. 

Both  thefe  are  ufcful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fome- 

times  relieve  vouiiting,  tfpecially  when  ic  proceeds  from  in- 

digeftionj^ 
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dig?ftjon,  or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  lilcewife  ufeful 
i{i  fcype  colicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c.- 
particularly  the  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  frefti  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  elFcdls  as  the  diftilled  water. 

■ . .p  Rofe  Water. 

; Take  of,  fofes , frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds;  water,  two 
gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

..This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
Havour. 

' 7 'Jamaica  Pepper  Water, 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound;  water,  a gallon 
and  a half  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

■ This  is  a very  ele'^nt  drilled  water,  and  may  in  moft 
cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters, 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

• SpirUjiDus  Cinnamon  (Water. 

I 'AKE  of  cinnamon,  one  pound-;  proof  fpirit,  and  com- 
^ mon  water,*  of'each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
jn  the  liquor  for  two  days;  then  diftil  ofF  one  gallon. 

Spiritiioiis  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Janfiaic?  pepper  half  a.pqqpd ; .pfoaf  fpirit,  three 
gallon?;  \V3ter,  two  gallons.  Diftil  .off!  thfeegajjqns. 

This  is  a fu%ien.tly  agreeable  cordial,,  and  may  fupply 
the  place  of  the  ^xomatic  Water.  ... 

WHEY  S." 

' ' Mum  Whey,^ 

T>  OIL  two  dradh'^.f  of  powdt  red  alurh  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
it  is  curdled  ; then  (train  6lr[  the  whey,  ‘ 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  'an  immoderatfe  flow  of  the 
menjes^  and  in  a diabetes^  or  excefiive  difcharge  of  urine." 

' The 
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The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  the 
ftomach  wiljl  bear  it,  three  times  a day.  If  it  ftiould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

, Mufiard  Whey. 

Take  milk  ahd  water,  of  each  a pint;  brulfed  muftard- 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfetSly  'feparat^  j afterwards  ftrain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  moll  elegant,  -and  by  no  mcafls  the  leaft  effi- 
cacious method  of  exhibiting  muftard.  It  warms  and' invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions. 
Hence,  in  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  wilf  Often  fup- 
j>ly  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alio  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm,  paify,  dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar 
will  render  it  more-apreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling"  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbu.ic 
juices  in  a quart  of  cows*  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
tp  be  expected* from  eating  the  plants,  thari  from  their  ex** 
prefied  juices.  ^ 

The  fcopbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  gar- 
den feurvy-grafs,  and  water-crefles. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c, 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  necefl'ary,  by  the  addition  of  wine, 

WINES. 

The  effe£ls  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the pulfe,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befidcs  thefe  effeas,  have  an  aftringent 
quality,  by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  and  by  this  means  proye  ferviceable  m rti- 
IJraining  immoderate  feepetions, 


The  thin  fliarp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  emundtories,  and  gently  open 
the  body.  The  effects  of  the  iull-bodied  wines  are,  however^ 
inuch  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than 
an  equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  con- 
tain fully  as  much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muff  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it 
is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  charaaer,  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expeaed  from  the  common  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  poffeffing  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 
rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a menjiruum  for  extraaing  fhe  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftances  5 for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,  being  a compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  j by  which  means  it.is 
enabled  to  aa  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and 
alfo  to  diffolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  ita» 
pregnate  itfelf-with  theit  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony,  &c.  ’ 

Anthelminthic  Wine^ 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ouncej  wqrm -feed,  an  ouncci 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  vyithout  h)pHt  in  two  pints  of  red 
port  wine  for  a .few  days;  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  affliaed  with  N^orms  areal- 
ways  debilitated,  red  wine  aloAe  will  often  prove  ferviceable  • 
K muft,  however,  h^c  ft[ll  better  effeds  when  joined  with 
liter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  tal^en  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 

Antimonial  Wine* 

Take  glafs  of'antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder  haff 
an  ounce;  Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  whhout’ 

heat. 


heat,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  (baking  the 
bottle;  afterwards -filter  the  wine  through  paper.  | 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention*  >i 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  thay  be  “'taken  from  ten  j 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a larger  dofe  it  generally  proves 
cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 

Bitter  (Vine.  , )■ 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lenfion  peel,  ffefh,  ' 
each  one 'ounce ; long  pepper,  two  drachms;  moantarn  o, 
wine,  two  pints,  ' Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  (train  | 
out  the  wine  for  ufe.  . 

-■In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  (tomach,  or  ^ 
indigeftion,  a glafs;of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
•dinner and  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha  JVine.  . , 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,- one  ounce;  mountain 
wine,  a pint.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days ; then  filter  the 
tinfture.  ' . . 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well'for  fuch  , 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  (tomachs 
are  too  irritable  to  bear  it.  • < 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half.  i 

t 

Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine, 

Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces;  cinnamon  and  mace; 
of  each  two  drachms  ; h henifh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  j 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  (baking  the  bottle;  then 
pafs  the  wine  through  a filfer. ; , , 

In  obftruClions  of  the  menfes^  this  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 

a*day.  ■ > ■ _ 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 

Lifbon  wine,  (harpCned  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of  , . 
tartar,  or  a fmali  quantity  o(  the  vitriolic  acid.  , 
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Stomachic  Wine, 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered',  an  ounce; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine  for 
live  or  fix  days;  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  ,be  ta'ken  as  a pre- 
ventive, by  perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who 
refide  in  places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe 
likewife  to  thofe  who  recover  flowly  after  fevers  Of  any 

kind,  as  it  affifts  digeftion,  and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and 
vigour  of  the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-dav. 
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A. 


BL  UTI O NS,  jewiffi  and  Mahotiietari,  well  calculated  for  the 


prefervation  of  health,  iijv 

'Abortion,  caufes  and  fy mptoms  oF,  58S.  Means  of  preventioo, 
589.  Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  ibid, 

Abfcejjet,  how  to  be  treated,  341.  633. 

Accident's,  See  Q'afudities, 

Acids,  of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  203.  In  putrid  fevers, 
221.  Not  fuitable  to  the  mealies,  269. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants*  the  origin  of,  606.  Method  of 
cure,  607* 

Ackvoortby  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  being 
affiidled  with  fcabbed  heads*  and  fatal  confequences  of  their  ill 
treatment',  614,  note. 

Addifcn,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  io6* 

AEther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  althma,  453.  Is 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  4^2. 

jEthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  29!. 

AfricanSi  their  treatment  of  children,  12,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a ftyptic,  637.  Method  of  gather* 
ing,  preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthful,  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  54, 
Js  too  much  neglefted  in  favour  of  ttianufadtures,  ibid.  Gar- 
dening the  moft  wholefome  amufemfent  for  fedentary  perfons,  59. 

Ague,  a fpecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  millake,  and  the  proper  me- 
dicine for,  generally  known,  163.  Caufes  of,  164.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  165.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often 
go  ofi*  without  medicine,  i66.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid. 
Often  degenerates  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  radi- 
cally cured,  17 1.  Peruvian  baik  the  only  medicine  to  be  re- 
lied on  in,  172.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  ibid.  Pre- 
ventive medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marfliy  countries,  174, 

Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  34,  A free  open  air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  moft  obftinate  diforders  in  children,  37.  Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  unwhpJefome  air,  42.  53, 
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The  qualities  of,  aft  more  fenfibly  on  the  body,  than  is  gehe- 
raiiy  imagined,  -83.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified,  ■ 
In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circumftanccs,  ibid.  ! 
The 'air  in  churches;  how  rendered  unwholefome,  85.'  Houfes 
ought  tp  be  ventilated  daily,  '^6.  The  dpnggr  attendjoff  fmall 
apartments,  87*  Perlbns  whole  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town 
ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  walls  obfiriift  the  free 
current  of  air,  88.  Trees  Ihould  not  jpjanted  too  near  to 
houfw,  ibid."  Fr'tfh  air  peculiarly  neceflar^for'tTie'JicIc,  89.  The  - 
lick  in  holpitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  freih  air,  than 
fiom  their  dilbrders,  po.  Wliolefomenefs  of  the  morning  air, 

94.  changeablenefs  of,  one  great  c-aufe  of  catching  cold, 

140.  Thofe  who  keep  moil  within  doors,  the  mod  fenfible  of 
thele  changes,  141,  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againll,  142.  Frefli  aif  often  of  more  efficacy  in  dileafes  than 
rnedicine,  155.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  161.  177.  States  of, 
liable  to  produce  putrid  fevers,  217.  Mull  be  kept  cool  and 
frefli  in  fick  chambers  under  this  diferdcr,  220.  Change  of,  one 
of  the  moft  effeftual  remedies  for  th^  hooping-cough,  316.  The  , ; 
qualities  of,  a material  confideratipn  for  adhtnatic  patients,  41;  1.  , ; 
The  various  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  677.  ^ 
Confined,  how  to  try,  and  purify,  678.  Method  of  recovering 
perfons  pOifohed  by  foul  z\r,  ibid.  Frefli,  of  the' greated  im-  , 
penance  in  fainting-fits,  68y. 

Aitktn,  Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fraftures,  r«- 
CbWmbnde^,  S{h\  iiote.  ' . ■ 

Alcali,  cauflic,  recommended  in  the  done,  3C2.  How  to  prepare 
it,  363,  nofe. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conflitution  of  the  bodj^,  i 
6y.  Will  in  many  cafes  apfwer  every  intepti'qn  in  the,  cure  of  h 
difeafe's,  70.  "The  calls  of  hunger  ^ud  third,' fpfficient  for  re- 
gulating the  due  i^uwitity  of,  ibid.  The,  quality  of,  hovv  injured,  i 
tbid.  A due  mixture  of  Vegetables  necelfafy  wiffi  opr  animal 
food,  73.  To  what  the  bad  effiefts  of  tea  are  principally  owing,  | 
74.  Water,  good.'  and  bad,  difUnguiffied,  75.  inquiry  iqco 
the  qualities  cf  fermented  liqubrs,  with  inliruCtions  for  the  due  ^ 
making’ of  them,  76.  Thp  qualities  of  goqd  bread,  and  why 
ad’ultqiated'by  bakers,  78.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  foqd, 

7g.  'Plight  pot  to  be  tod  uq'iform,  ^p.  ought  to  be  1 

token  at  r^ulaf  ^imes,  ibid.'"  Long  fafling  injurious  fjoth  to  old  H 
and- young','  81'.  BreakfalVs  apd  fuppe'rs,  82.  Changes  of  diet.  ■ 
oug'ht  to  be  gradually  made,  il^id. 

'Amaurojij.  ^iiGulfaJerena., 

America^  Indians,  tlw.ir  methpu  of  curing  thq  venereal  difeafe,  qbS.  ® 

'Atnujehienis,  fedc'ntary,  iiTiproper  for  f^deatary  perfons,  58^  1 

alwajrj'tp  bp  of  an  afttl^q  kind,  9<;. 

Am/ar(a.  Sqe2>rcM^*''  ’ , , , 

ViolenCfits  of,  iijjqrlous  to  the.  conIti(:u|ipn,  125.  Tran- 
quilHty  oT  mind  effiehual  to  health, ’ ■’ i] 
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I cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  20.  Animals  that 

' ' djc  of  thenifelves,  unfit  for  food,  71.  Over-driven  cattle  ren- 

- dered  unwholefome,  72.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed,  Hid. 

^ loo  great^a  quantity  of,  generates  the  fcurvy,  73, 

. Jf'tima//  and  plants-,  the  analogy  in  the  nourifliment  of,  itated,  loc. 

V fire,  Sr.  Set  Ery/tpelas.  ^ 

^phtbes.  See  Thrujh. 

' ^popli^y.  who  molt  liable  to  this  difor-  ^434.  Caufes,  ibid. 
byrr.p^onis  and  method  of  cure,  455.  Cautions  to  perfons  of 
an  apoplei-Htc  make,  457.  ^ 

J^potheraries  weights,  a table  of,  yoS, 
apparel.  See  Clothing. 

^ppettle,  want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  4'^!. 

^rbuthnot.  Dr  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  iqt 
His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  colli venel  . 460  ^ ^ 

^rjemc,  the  eftefts  of,  on  the  fiomach,  524.  Medical  treatmenr 
when  the  fymptoms  appear,  525.  ^ tment 

■dftf.  See  ManufaSiures. 

^feites.  See  Dropfy. 

for 

dWinguilhrd.  with  irs 
ment  ’ fl?'  p^mptoms,  450.  Regimen,  iiij.  Medical  treat- 

See  2! 

E. 

M’s  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  400. 

^ vuCrbaitt^.o'’'''™- 

_ confoquences  altciiding 

' fotbr„"cS"’  cT  ‘’how",? h"  d'  ■’'“•n"'  ■>"  » 

It  may  be  rendered  more  nahthhlo  l’ 

by  clyfter  177  C'oM  nr  ? u 1.’  , ^h;v  be  adminiflered 

the  virtues  of  ill  is  druj»  2n7  meult  ua  n forextrading  '7 

putrid  fever,  224..  And  'dminilldcd  in  the 

tnation  of  the  eyes  202  [r.;  ^do.  In  an  inflam- 

rniting,  when  it  t , p,l<t  r,.  medicine  in  vo- 

:he  piles,  372.  And  .forn  ao8  L 

renting  a fit  of  the  gout,  '426  V dangerous  for  pre- 

^ ^ * £ar/ty 
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water,  how  made,  j 83.  - . 

BarrmHtfi  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  6co.  Courfe  ef  re- 
lief, 601.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervations  on,  ibid.  note. 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  427. 

Bathf  cold,  the  good  efFctls  of,  on  children,  33.  Recommended 
to  the  ftudious,  bg.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  ftiengthemmg 
the  nervous  fyftem,  470.  Therefore  ftiould  never  be  omitted 
in  gleets,  534-  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  624.  Cautions 
concerning  the  improper  ufe  of,  in  adults,  699 — 70&. 

Bath,  warm,  of  great  fervice  in  an  inflammation  ot  tlie  llomach,  322. 

Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mihometan  laws, 
iir.  Is  conducive  to  health,  116. 

Bean  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  againft  worms,  40S. 

Beds,  inltead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  ri^fe  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expofed  to  the  air,  80.  Bad 
effedls  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed.  94.  Damp,  ihe  danger 
of,  143.  Sofr,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  355.  359.  ^ 

Beer,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  77.  Pernicious 
artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibid. 

Bells,  parifti,  the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cultom,  12^. 


Biles,  655. 

Bilious  colic,  fympW^s  and  treatment  or,  330. 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  allringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  174.  , Am  ftr- 
viceable  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the  Ito- 

Bkdder,  bflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  338.  Medical  treat- 


ment of,  ibid.  • 

Bladder,  ftone  in.  See  Stone. 

£W/«/^aufS?for  the  operation  of.  in  fevers, _l 62. 

,67  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fevyr,  178.  Jn  the 

ilemify,  184!^  When  neceflary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lung  , 

?Q2  ^Caution  againft,  in  a nervous  fever,  213.  the  putr 
Je^ver,  223.  In  the. miliary  fever.  232.  When  necefl^y  m be 
fmall.rox^24t.  When  ufeful  in  the  meafles,  269.  When  n 

Sry  i?‘  thf  biliou.  W,  ,7S-  '."“"’“r" 

ple’i  in  Ihe  ervlipclas.  n7Q-  Mods  of,  proper  « ^ 

maronof  the  brain,  iS;.  Ii  airvayj  necelTary  m an  mflamm 
,io„  of  .be  ever.  aS,.  When 

,io  When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  3I/.  I® ^ 
■’  »Iy  thing  .0  be  depended  on  in  an  i„a.m.na.,o,.  of  .he  lloma* 
' A . j ««  ivkflommnMnn  of  the  jnteftjncSj  . 


only  tninfi;  * • n*  Tc 

.522^  And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftmes,  324‘. 

Lffary  in  an  inflcminadon  of  .he  kidneys,  33^  »K 

Sn  of  urine.  JS*-  P^"  f"  ‘“^7'  '.i  ' 

* •_  r_.«  ^ ivirhoiit  due  caution, 


prelliOn  ct  unne,  3>o.  ' Cautions  pr^>' 

Lrous  in  fainting  fits,  without  due  caution  490^  peneral'v 
ncr  i.n  the  puerperal  fever,  597.  D an  operation^  ge  y p 
foi  med  by  perfons  who  do  not  underlUnd  when  it  is  proper,  9^ 
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In  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  630.  The  quan- 
tity taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated,  ibid.  General  rules  for 
the  operation,  631.  Objedlions  to  bleeding  by  leeches,'  ibid» 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  632.  The  arm  the 
moft  commodious  part  to  take  blood  from,  633. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceflary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  367,  Ought 
not  to  be  flopped  without  due  coniideration,  ibid.  How  to  flop 
it  when  neceflary,  368.  Cautions  to  preteni  frequent  returns 
of,  370. 

Blind  perfons;  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  505,  note. 

Blijlers,  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  2 1 3.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  223.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  fever,  232.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obfti- 
nate  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  290.  A good  remedy  in  the 
quinfey,  298.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  319.  Is 
one  of  the  beft  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  323, 
Are  efficacious  in  the  tooth-ach,  397. 

Bloody  involuntary  difeharges  o^,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not  to 
be  ralhly  flopped,  364.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  difeharges, 
with  their  ufual  caufes,  363.  Methods  of  cure,  366. 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  who  moft  fubjedl  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  374, 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  373.  Proper  regimen  ia,  376. 
IVeJical  treatment,  377.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjecl  to  it,  378, 

Blood,  vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  lymptoms,  378,.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 379, 

Blood-^ot  eye,  how  to  cure,  509.  ,-n 

Bloody See  Dyfentery, 

Boerhaa've,  his  obfervation  on  drefs,  104,  nou.  His  mechanical 
expedients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  285?. 

Bolufei,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  710.  The  aftringent 
bolus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  711.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid. 

Bolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  ibid.  Pedoral  bolus,  ibid. 

Purging  bolijs,  ibid. 

Boms,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operat’on,  643.  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccefsfuMy  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators, 
654,  Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  655.  Hints 
of  conduft  if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid.  Cleanli- 
nefs  to  be  regarded  during  this  confinement,  656.  The  limb 
not  to  be  kept  continually  on  the  ftretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to  be 
obferved  in  fetting  a bone,  657.  Tight  bandages  condemned, 
ibid.  How  to  keep  the  limb  fteady  by  an  ealy  method,  6c8. 
Fradtures  of  the  ribs,  ibid.  ^ 

Bonuels,  inflammation  of,  See  Stomacb, 

Boys,  the  military  exerdfe  proper  for  them,  30. 

Braidnsiood,  Mr.  his  (kill  fn  teaching  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  510,  note. 

Brain,  inflammation  of,  who^mpft  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
lymptoms,  282.  RegimeninaS^v-f  Medical  treatment,  285. 

, "V3  I>>5  . Bread, 

’*  'biiLf  Jon  Oi, 
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Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it,  19. 
A cruft  of,  the  bell  gum  Hick,  20,  The  belt  modes  of  prepar- 
ing it  in  food  for  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  of,  and 
for  what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  78.  Toafted,  a 
decoflion  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus, 
344- 

Brimftone. , See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make,  381^. 
Brui/es,  vvhy  of  worfe_  confequence  than  wounds,  642.  Proper 
treatment  of,  643.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  flow 
operation,  ibid.  Ho\y  to  cure  fores  occafioned  by,  644. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  diftinguiflied,.  with , their  proper  treatment, 

55^* * 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the'lungs,  45. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plafter  of,  between  the  flioulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a cough,  312,  In  a hooping-cough,  319.  And  for 
children  in  teething,  619. 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  iu  the  midft  of 
populous  towns,  85. 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  640.  Treatment  of,  when  violent, 
641,  Extraordinary  cafe  of,  ibid.  Liniment  for,  739, 

Butchers,  their  profefljonal  artifices  explained,  and  condemned,  72, 
Butler  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  23, 

C. 

CabbageXt^'icii,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleurify,  185, 

Camphor,  why  of  little  ule  in  eye-waters,  715, 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  740. 
fpirit  of  wine,  757. 

Camps,  the  greateft  neceflity  of  confulting  cleanlinefs  in,  115. 
Cancer,  its  different  ftages  deferibed,  with  the.  producing  t^ufas, 
516.  Symptoms,  517.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  518. 
Dr.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  519,  Cautions  for 
avoiding  it,  522. 

Cancer  /craft,  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney.fweepers,  owing  tCL 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  112,  tioiv. 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  gt, 
Carrot,  wild,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  363. 

Carre/ poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  ^zi, 

Ca/ualti&s,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  neceffary  caution^ 
refpecling,  662.  671.  676.  6g6. 

fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  <165, 

— drowning,  672. 

^ — noxious  vapours,  677. 

• extremity  of  cold,  680, 

— extreme  heat,  68z.  ^ 

Catapla/ms,  their  general  intention,  712.  Preparation  of  the  a 11- 
cutient  cataplalm,  ibid,  Ripening  cataplafln>  ibid.  , 
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Calaraa,  the  diTotder  and*  its  proper  treatment  defcribei  507. 
Cattk,  fta;i  fedj  are  unvvhotefome  fdod,  72.  Over-d  iven,  are 
kilted  in  a high  fever,  Hid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed. 
Hid.  ^ ' 

Cflkrsy  long  ihiJt,  Ought  to  be  cautioofly  opened,.  87.  And  fijnk 
ilorfes  of  houfei,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  145.  Of  liquors  in  a 
llate  of  fernlent^ion  dangerous  to  enter,  677.  How  to  purify 
the  air  iti,  67S;  ^ ^ 

Celfus,  his  rotes  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  14^. 

CbdTitres,  defenbed,  559.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  c‘6o.  Symp- 
tomatic, 561.  ^ ^ ^ 

Ch^rtBai^K,  the'dahgeroffleeping  in  thefumeof,  677. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  49, 

ChByxr,  Dx.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  05.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  i-rSl 
Strongly  recommends  ^tbiops  mineral  in  inBammations  of  the 
®^^®^'3tidns'oh  barreniiefs,  601,  vote. 

Lhilblains,  canfe  of,  614.  How  to  cure,  615. 

how.  to  be  trdared  under  a miliary  Fever,  zx^. 

Child-bkd  See  Fever.  ^ 

Child-birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 

advice  to  vvomfen  in  labour,  cgi.  Ill 
cJfedis  of  colleaing  a nurrtber  of  women  on  fuch  occalions.  C02, 
o?th>  to  gaard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  595.  Sympio^ms 
■ of  this  fever, 

rruJl  for  women  at  this' feafon,  C90. 

their  dileafes  geheraliy  acute,,  and  delay  dangerons,  6. 
J^  rdiforders  left  complicated,  ahd'eafier  cofed,' than  ihofe  of 
'iShSo  difcafesof  their  parent^,  8. 

finer  ,0  A ^ care  ih'thb  nurt 

12,  rrate.  The  ufial  caufes  of 

Thmr  clothes  ought  to  be  faAened 

on  With  fthngs,  1 5 . General  role  for  clothing ,ihem,  16.  Clean 

' kl®  ""  ‘ ‘heir  drefs,  ibid,  . The  milk' of  the 

mbAer  the  moft  natural  food  for,  17.  AbTurdity  of  givL. 
theta  drugs  as  their  hrft  food,  18.  The  beft  method  of 

Kb, if  rrfi  Tr  f J °“sw  -o  be 

tne  oreait,  19.  a cl-uft  of  bread  the  belt'  eum-ftkk  for  ihpm 
, 20.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their  food!  Cafe: 

as  to  giving  them  anitaal  food,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  rh 
»f  'Heir  fobd.  , , . Error,  i„  the  go.liry 
more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  ibid.  TlieVood  of 
improper  for  children,  22.  S.rong  liquors  expote 
|.,e™.o,y  dmrdw,  ,w.  Ill^osrof  Si'fr„Tr  ‘X' 
Butter,  23.  Honey,  a wholefdme  article  of  food  for  them  ibti 

The  importance  of  exercife  to  promote  their  growth  and  ffren  k' 

^4.  Rules  for  their  exerciie, ^25.  PoveriyTpfe' 
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fheir  negleft  of  children,  27.  The  utility  of  exercife  Vernon- 
crated  from  the  prganical  Itruflure  of  children,  ibid.  Philofo- 
phical  arguments  Ihewing  the  necelTity  of  exercife,  28.  Ought 
not  to  be  fent  to  fchoo!  too  foon,  ibid.  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to 
labour,  32,  Dancing,  an  excellent  exercife  for  them,  33.  The 
cold  bath,  ili^.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftrudtive  to  children,  34, 
To  wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles,  pernicious,  35,  Are  treated 
like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  36,  The  ufual  faulty  conduft  of 
nurfes  pointed  out,  38.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  indolent 
nurfes,  39.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes,  ibid.  Loofe 
ftools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  40.  Every  method  ought  to  be 
taken  to  inake  them  ftrong  and  hardy,  41.  indications  of  the 
fmall-pox  in,  238. 

^hirticough.  See  Cough, 

Clbolera  morbus,  the  dilorder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
343.  Medical  treatrnent,  344. 

Churches,  the  fevcral  circumftances  that  render  the  air  in,  unwhole- 
lome,  35. 

Churching  of  njuomin  after  lying  in,  a dangerous  cuftom,  600. 

Church-yardsf  the  bad  conlequences  of  having  them  in  large 
towns,  85. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  coptamipated  by  various  means,  84.  The 
bad  effects  of  burying  the  dead  in,  85.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  86,  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
87.  All  who  cap  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  88.  Cleaplinels  not 
fufiiciently  attended  to  in,  113.  Should  be  fupplied  with  plenty 
of  water,  iiS,  note.  The  bell  means  to  guard  againll  infeftion 


in,  121, 

Clare,  Mr,  his  inethod  of  applying  faline  preparations  Of  mercury 
in  venereal  cafes,  566. 

Cleanlinef,  an  important  article  of  attemtiop  in  the  drefs  of  children, 
16  and  to  fcdenlary  artills,  ^8.  Fipery  in  drefs  often  covers 
dirt,  104.  1$  necelTary  to  health,  ill.  Diforders  originating 

from  the  want  of,  112.  Is  not  fufiiciently  attended  to  in  large 
towns,  113.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  114.  Gre^t  attention 
paid  to  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  Neceffity  of  ron» 
fulting  clfeanlinefs  in  camps,  11.5*  Was  the  principal  objeft  0 
the  vyhple  fyftem  of  the  jewilh  laws,  ibid.  Is  a great  part  of  the 
relirrion  of  the  Eallern  Countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  walhing 
preatly  conduciW  to  health,  ii6.  Cleanhnefs  peculiarly  nccel- 
fary  on  board  of  fhips,  ibid,  and  tp  the  fick,  117,  General 
reinarks  on,  ibid.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  cleanlinels 
alone,  155.  -The  want  of,  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid  fevers, 
217.  Is  a great  preferyative  againft  venereal  infefliqn,  572, 
and  iaeainft  galling  in  infants,  608.  ^ . . 

CUrgy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  ^pin  inoculati  , 
‘ 256.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  preilice  qI 

* Qlethitfp 
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Clothing,  the  only  natural  ufe  of,  lo.  That  of  children,  has  bflo' 
come  a fecret  art,  ij.  Ought  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with 
ftrings  inftead  of  pin?,  15,  Pernicious  confequences  of  flays,  16, 
importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ibid.  The  due  quantity 
of,  didtated  by  the  climate,  icp.  Should  be  increafed  jp  the  de- 
cline of  lite,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  loi.  Is  often 
hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity, 
ibid  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  fliape 
by  drefs,  102.  Stays,  ibid^  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters,  buckles, 
and  other  bandages,  103,  The  perfeftion  of,  to  be  eafy  and 
clean,  ibid  General  remark^  on,  \bid-  Wet,  the  danger  of, 
and  how  to  guard  againfl  it,  141. 

Clyflers,  a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach, 
323.  And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteflines,  325.  Of  to- 
bacco fmoak,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  333,  mU%  Of 
phicken  broth  falptary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  344,  Their 
ufe  in  a fuppreflion  of  urine,  3 5 8.  Ought  to  be  frequently  ad- 
rnipiftered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  597.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  668.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  ftiraulate  the  inteflines,  673. 

- The  general  intention  of,  713.  Preparation  of  the  emollient 
cjyfter,  714.  Laxative  clyfler,  ibid.  Carminative  clyfter,  ibid. 
Ojly  clyfter,  ibid.  Starch  clyfler,  ibid.  Turpentine  clyfler, 

■715.  Vinegar  clyfter, 

Cfeliac pajjion^  proper  treatment  for,  '389. 

Coffee  berries,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  363. 

Ctid,  extrenae,  its  effedls  on  the  human  frame,  (s%q, 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid, 
cover  frozen  cr  benumbed  limbs,  681. 

Cold  Bath,  See  Bath, 

Colds,  frequently  occalioned  by  improdent  changes  .of  clothes  at  the 
lirfl  approaches  of  fummer,  loi,  note,  V arious  caufes  of,  fpeci- 
fied,-  140..  Their  general  caufes,  306.  Proper  regimen  on  the 
fymptoms:of,  appearing,  307.  Danger  of  neglecting  the  tJif- 
ordcr,  308.  The  chief  fecret  ior^atgiding,  3 JO. 

Colic,  different  fpecies  of, '^z8.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufesj  329.  Bilious  colic,  .330.  Hyfteric 
colic,  331.  Nervous  cqlic,  332,  Cautions,  neceflary  to  guard 

_ againll  the  nervous, colic,  ,333.  General  advice  in  colics,  334, 

LoUyrta.  See  Eye 'waters.  ^ 

Commerce,  often  imports  infeaip, us  diforders,  120.  Means  fug- 
getted  to  guard  againfl  this-danger,  121,  note, 

Confeaions,  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  7^6.  Preparation 
of  the  Japonic  confeftion,  ,717.  ^ 

Cott/erves  prefer, njes,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  Compolition. 
pee^r  m orangc- 

the  foundation  of,  gwerally  laid  during 

Cun/utstptionSf 


The  fudden 
Haw  to  re- 
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the  increafe  of  this-  disorder  may  be  attr?buted  t(9 
bard  dTinkrng,  loS.  Who  moft  liable  to,  and  its  canfes,  19  j. 
Symptoms,  *95.  Regimen,  195.  Riding,  197.  Much  b<i- 
ne&t  tO'  be  expeded  from  going  a icmg  voyage,  Travelling, 
15S.  D:et,  ibid.  Great  efficacy  of  railk  in,  ibid,  Medical 
treatment,  202. 

Nervoos,  defined,  and  the  perfons  mbft  liable  to, 

207.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 

— — Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  muR  be  direfted  to 

the  producing  caofe,  208. 

Coffvuljishh-  why  new-born  infants  are  fe  liable  to,  14;  Thofe 
preceding  the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  rymptoihs. 

The' general  caufes  of,  624*  Proper  treatment  of,  625. 
Extraordinary-  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  694, 
Farther  inftr^tions  in  like  cafes,  695. 

Captain,  tbe  circiamnavigatof-,  his  means  of  prefervltlg  the 
health  of  his  men>  52, 

Cosiifj,-  the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefbme,  that  are 
not  naturally  fo,  74, 

Cordials,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  iS.  Are  the  comhicn 
refuge  of  nurfes  who  nsgledl  their  duty  to  children,  59.  Ate 
often- fatal  in  an  infiamroietion  of  the  ftomach,  32!.  Wh^n  gOod 
in  the  colic,  329.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  wemaa 
during  labour,  595. 

Corstf  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  257. 

Corns  in  the  feet,  are  occafiOned  by  weaiing  tight  flioes,  102. 

Corteor.  Sec  Bark., 

CoJHaieaefs,  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention'  of, 
injurious  to  the  conftitution,  136.  Is  rather  to  be  rem'dved  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  ibid.  Its  genera!  caufes,  and  ill  eflbfts,' 
448.  Rcgimeni  459.  R'ethedies  for,  460. 

CsHgh^  xhe  proper  remedies  for,  310.  A phRet  of  Bbrgundy 
pitch  laid  between  the  fhbuldersi  an  excellent  remedy  for,  312, 
The  ftomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  longs,  diftinguifhed,  3 1 3. 
Treatnic»t  for  the  nervous  cough,  314. 

Cough,  hooping,  who  moft  liable  to,  with  its  difpofing  caufes, 
315.  Remedies,  316.  Is  infei3ious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  ufe, 
and  how  iG  admiiiifter  them  to  children,  317.  Garlic  ointment 
a good  remedy  for,  319. 

phthificalt  incident  to  fedeittary  artificers,  froth  th'ei^ 
breathing  confined  hir,  55*. 

Cradles,  on-  many  accoctits  hurtfdl  to  childrcrr,  33, 

Cramp,  proper  remedies  for,  499. 

Cramp  of  tht  /lomach,'  who  molt  fiibjedl  to,  484-  IVIcdital  trest-' 
meiit'of,  485/"  , , , 

Crotchets,  how  to  ufe  for  extrading  fubftances  detained  in' the  gur- 
letj'b66. 

Croup  in  children,  deferibed,  615.  Its  fymptoms  and  proper 
treatment,  *6 1 6. 

Cyder,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  loo  weak,  77, 

f>a»{ing^ 
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J)aKcing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  yo^ng  per/bn?,  33, 

Daucus  JyflwJhris.  See  Carrot. 

Deafnefs,  when  a favourable  fymptom  in^  the  putrid  fever>  220, 
note^  Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  510, 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  663.  671.  676.  696.  The  means  to  be 
ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes;  697. 

Decoaions,  general  remarks  on,  718.  Preparation  of  the  decoftion 
of  Althaea,  719.  Common  dccoftion,  ibid.  Of  logwood, 
ib/d.  Of  bark,  720.  Compound  decoftion  of  bark,  ibid. 
Of  farfapat ilia,  ibid.  Of  feneka,  721.  White  decoftion,  fiSrV. 

Deformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  dreffing 
children,  10,  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  I2, 
The  ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  13.  • 

Ijtrwj,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  142. 

Diabetes,  who  molt  liable  to  this  diforder,  353.  Its  caufes  and- 
fymptoms,  354.  ^ Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  355. 

Diftinguilhed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  356. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Loo/eHe/s. 

Diet,  will  often  anhver  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  le*. 
Illullrations,  134.  Set  Aliment. 

Digeftion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani-r 
don,  80. 

hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  afflifted  with,  10.  Pecu- 
liar diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  42.  Moft  of- 
them  infedlious,  118.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon 
experience  and  obfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  i rb. 
Are  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  moft  obvious  and  permanent 
lymptoms,  tbtd.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conftitution, 
to-be  confidered,  151.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diftinguilhed  from^ 
thofe  of  the  body,  152.  Climate,  fuuation  and  occupation  to 
be  attended  to,  ibid.  Other  collateral  circumftances,  ibid^- 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone  ir?. 
Cures  often  eiFefted  by  freOi  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinrf^ 

155.  Nervous  difeafes,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult 
to  cure,  464. 

pijlocatious,  Ihould  be  reduced  before  the  fwelling  and  inflamma- 
tion come  on,  and  how,  648.  Of  the  jaw,  64a.  Of -the 
neck,  650.  Of  the  ribs,  631.  Of  the  Ihoulder,  6c2.  Of  the 
to«  654^^*  the  thigh,  ibid.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and 

l^uretic  infufion  for  the  drop/y^  howto  prepare,  418.  410. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnels  in,  528.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
ferved  after  bumg  any  perfon,  to  afeertain  whether  he  is  mad  or 
not,  pg.  Is  olcen  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid. 

, ‘ Symptoms 
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Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  530.  The  poifon  cannot 
Jie  many  ^years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  ibid.  Dr. 
Mead’s  receipt  for  the  bite,  531,  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  fpe- 
cific  for,  ibid.  Other  recipes,  532.  Vinegar  of  confiderable 
Tervice  in  this  diforder,  ibid.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment  re- 
commended, 533.  Regimen,  334.  Dipping  in  the  fea,  not 
to  be  relied  on,  535.  Dr.  Tiflbt’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  536.  Remarks  on  the  Ormfkirk  medicine, 
557,  note. 

Dofes  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages, 

705* 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  affli£led  with  nervous  dif- 
orders,  468. 

Draught,  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  722.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught,  ibid. 
Sweating  draught,  723.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid, 

Drefs.  See  Clothing. 

Drinking,  perfons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated,  may  neverthelefs 
injure  their  confutations  by,  108.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently originates  from  misfortunes,  log.  Frequently  deftroys 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  tio.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
mifiaken  hofpitality,  »o/^.  Leads  to  other  vices,  111. 

Drop/y,  the  feveral  dillindions  of,  with  its  caufes,  414.  Symp- 
toms, 415,  Regimen,  416.  Medical  treatment,  417.  Tap- 
ping, a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  420. 

Drop/y  of  the  brain.  See  Water  in  the  head. 

Dr onuntd perfons,  ought  not  to  be  rafhly  given  up  for  dead, '671. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  ought  not 
to  be  fofpended  upon  the  firft  returns  of  life,  675.  Succefs  of 
the  Amlterdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  696. 

Drunkennefs.  See  Intoxication.  ^ 

Dumb  perfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcoarfe,  51®, 

Bfjentery,  where  and  when  mod  prevalent,  382.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  383.  Fruit,  one  of  the  befl  remedies 
for,  386.  Pioper  drink  for.  387.  Medical  treatment,  tbid. 

Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  388. 

E. 

£ar,  the  feveral  Injuries  it  is  liable  to,  509.  Deafoefs,  medical 
tieatment  oU  according  to  its  caufes,  510.  Ought  not  to  be 

tampered  with,  512.  ; ' tr 

Ear-acb,  its  caufes,  and  proper  trC^ment  for,  399.  How  to 

drive  infeas  out  of,,  . S"-  . , , : , 

Education  of  cbildryn,  ihould  be  beguj^^t^ome^by  .th^. parents,  29,. 

note.  That  of  girls, hurtful  to  their  conllituuon,  30. 

putrid,  will  occadon  the  fpotted  fever,  ^10  ^ 

Eleilricity  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  477.  , , 
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EUSuarteSf  general  rules  for  making,  723.  Preparation  of  Ten:- 
live  elefluary,  724.  Eledluary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For 
the  epilepfy,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark, 
725.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the  rhcu- 
matifm,  ibid. 

Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  756.  Sacred  elixir,  ibid. 
Stomachic  elixir,  ibid.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  757. 

Emuljions,  their  ufer,  726.  Preparation  of  the  common  emulfion, 
ibid.  Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid. 
Emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  727.  Oily  emulfion,  ibid. 

Engleman,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,  686. 

Entrails.  See  Intejiints. 

Epilepfy,  the  diforder  defined,  478.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
479.  Due  regimen,  48c,  Medical  treatment,  481. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
miftaken  and  ill  treated  by  nurfes,  39.  Ought  never  to  be 
flopped  without  proper  advice,  40.  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  214.  223,  230.  232.  In  the  fmal!-pox,  241.  246.  In 
children,  the  caufes  of,  6jo.  How  to  cure,  613. 

Eryjipelas,  a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  46.  Its  caufes  ex- 
plained, and  who  moll:  fubjeft  to  it,  276.  Its  fymptoms,  277. 
Regimen,  278.  Medical  treatment,  279.  The  fcorbutic  ery- 
fipelas,  281.  Inftruftions  for  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  this 
diforder,  ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  135,  By 
ftoo],  ibid.  Urine,  137,  Perfpiration,  139. 

Exerci/e.,  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  ftrengtk 
of  children,  24.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of 
motion  as  foon  as  they  are  able,  25.  The  utility  of,  proved 
from  anatomical  confiderations,  27.  And  from  philofophical 
deduftions,  28.  Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  30. 
Benefits  of  dancing,  33,  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under 
lownefs  of  fpirits  than  the  tavern,  59.  Gardening  the  beft 
exercife  for  the  fedentary,  ibid.  Violent,  ought  not  to  bc 
taken  immediately  after  a full  meal,  69.  Is  as  necefiary  as  food 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  90.  Ouf  love  of  aftivity,  an 
evidence  of  its  utility,  91.  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ibid. 
The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  ibid.  I* 
almbft  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obllruflions,  92.  Will  pre- 
vent and  remove  thofe  diforders  that  medicine  cannot  cure,  93. 
Is  the  bell  cure  for  complaints  in  the  ftomach,  94.  How  to  be 
taken  within  doors,  when  net  to  be  dene  in  the  open  air,  95. 
Adlive  fports  better  than  fedentary  amufchlents,  ibid.  The 
golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid,  note,  Exercife  ftould 
rot  be  extended  to  fatigue,  96.  is  as  neceflary  for  the  mint^ 
ss  for  the  body,  131,  Is  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  me- 
dicine whatever,  155*  The  beft  mode  of  taking  it  in  a coit- 
fuinption,  197,  Is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy,  417, 
9 Mufcular, 
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Mu(cu!ar,  'for  the  gout,  426.  Is  neceflary  for  the  afthinattc, 
1^  j medicine  in  nervous  diforders,  468* 

And  in  the  palfy,  478.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  unlefs 
they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  590.  Want  of,  the  oc- 
cafion  of  rickets  in  children,  622. 

ExuaSs,  general  rules  for  making  ; but  are  more  conveniently  pur- 
chafed  ready  made,  727. 

£yesy  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  287.  Symptoms,  288. 
Medical  treatment,  289,  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
rfrom  a fcrophulous  habit,  291,  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jea  to  this  complaint,  293. ' Are  fubjea  to  many  difeafes  which 
are  difficult  to  cure,  505,  The  means  by  which  they  are  fre- 
quently injured,  506.  General  means  of  prevention,  ibid, 
1 he  feveral  difordets  of,  with  their  medical  treatment,  '507. 

Rye  ’wafers,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions, 
715.  Coilyrium  of  allum,  ibid.  Vitriolic  collyrium,  7i'6. 
Collyrium  of  lead,  ibid. 


F. 

Fainting  Jits,  how  to  cure,  488,  682.  Cautions  to  perfohs  fubjea 
to  them,  687. 

Falling  Jicknefs,  See  Efilepjy, 

Fajiing,  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  48.  Is  hurtful 
both  to  old  and  young,  81, 

Fath’&s,  culpably  inattentive  to  the"  management  of  th^ir  chil- 
dren, 5.  Their  irregular  lives  often  hijufe  the  conlliifution  of 
their  children,  8. 

Fear,  the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occafioni'ng  and  aggravating 
difeafes,  125.  Its  various  operations,  126. 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  icz.  The  v/afliing  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinel’s,  116.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  142. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a gdod  remedy  in  a cold,  309. 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  319, 

Tersnenta'tion,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a flate  of,  noxious,  677, 

Fe’vcVs  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafloned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living.  48.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard 
drinking,  59.  Nervous,  often  the  cohfequence  of  intenfe  ftudy, 
64.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occauoned  by  want  of  cleanli- 
jiefs,  112.  The  moil  genera!  caufes  of,  enumerated,  156.  The 
cUfimguifliiog  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  The  feveral  fpecies  of,  157. 
Is  an  effort  of  nature,  w'hich  ought  to  be  aflijled, 58.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  159.  Cordials  a'rid  fweetraeats  improper  in, 
j5o.  Frefh  air  of  great  importance  in,  161.  The  mind  of  the 
patient  ought  hot  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  ibid. 
Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  fwcating  in,,  i'62.  Longings,  the 
calls  of  nature,  .and  dclervo  attention,  163.  Cautions  to  pre- 
vent a rclapfe,  ibid.  _ 

Fever, 
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how  to  recover,  68 r. 

i*Vai(.‘,  unn'pe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  22.  One  of  the  belt  ihc«i 
dtcincs,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery,  3S6, 

.Funerals,  the  great  number  of  t'ifuars  attending  them,  dangeroac 
to  their  iicahh,  119. 

G, 

Galling,  in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  6cS. 

Gangrene,  proper  treatment  of,  63  p. 

Gardening,  a rvholcromc  amiilcmeat  for  fedantary  pcrfoiis,  ja* 

Gargles  for  the  throat,  how  to  make,  256.  299.  304.  . C-cnera? 
intentions  of,  729,  Method  of  making  the  aUeruvating 
ibid.  Common  gaiglc,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  730.  Emol- 
lient gargle,  ihtd.  for  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thruih, 
606. 

Garlic  ointment,  a North  Ilritifli  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 
how  to  apply  it,  379. 

Generals  rf  armies,  how  they  ought  tc  confult  the  health  of  the 
men  they  command,  ;o. 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger,  iyrup  of,  how  to  prepare, 

Girls,  the  common  mode  of  education  prejcdidal  to  their  conilku- 
tion,  30.  Means  of  redlifying  it  reccantnended,  31. 

Chit,  how  occaiioned,  and  its  fyniptomi,  553,  Method  of  oe<e, 
354.  R.egimen,  555.  Obftinate  gleets  cured  by  meicurial 
inunclions,  ihid.  How  to  apply  bougies,  556. 

Glonter,  Mr,  his  courfe  of  treatment  |or  the  recovery  of  a haaped 
man,  693. 

Gonerrheta,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  lymptoms,  543.  Re^. 
gimen,  545,  Medical  treatment,,  546.  Is  often  cured  by 
afiringent  injedlions,  ibid.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in, 
547.  Ivirrcory  feldom  neceflary  in  2 gonoirheea,  549.  How 
to  adaiinifter  it  when  nec;]ful,  350. 

Goulard,  M,  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extrafl  of  Saturn,  759. 
His  various  applications  of  ir^  ibid. 

Gout,  the  general  caufes  of,  62.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  oc- 
calioned  by  repelling  it  frem  the  extiemities,  348.  The  fources 
of  this  diforder,  and  its  fymptons,  421.  Regimen  for,  423. 
Wool  the  b<;jl  external  application  in,  424.  Why  there  are  fa 
many  nollriiins  for,  425.  Proper  medicines  .after  the  fir,  ibid. 
Proper  regimsn  in  the  intervr>ls  between  fits  to  keep  off  their 
retuio,  426.  Hov/  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to  the 
e.-'tremiiics,  428.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by  mif 
taking  it  for  other  diforders, 

Gra-ael,  how  fc.'rnc'.l  in  the  bladder,  139,  Plow  dilHnguidicd 
from  the  (lone,  359.  Caufes  and  fyitipto.l3a,  ibid.  Regimeu, 
360,  Medtcul  treatment,  361. 

Green  fteknejs  originates  in  indolence,  579, 

Grief, 
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Fez>sr,  acute  continual,  who  rooft  UaWe  to,  17,^.  .Cacfef,  iyc. 
Syra-pcc-nv-,  Regimer,  £76.  Medical  I'reatnu-nt,  179. 

Syatpktomfi  ••favonr^+i^e  and  unfavourable,  17^',  Regiaicn  10  be 
obfcrved  dv.rmg  rcco',er.y,  t^o. 

Fe'ver^  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  27.}..  -Proper  lireat- 
rnent  of,  aocordifig  to  its  fympton^s,  275. 

Fevxr,  intermitting.  See  Jgut, 

Fiver,  miliary,  from  what  tlie  name  derived,  and  its  general  sp. 
pearance,  227.  Who  nr,oft  liable  to  it,  228.  Caufes, 
Symptoms,  229.  Regiraec,  250.  Account  of  a mdrery  fever 
at  Straftiurg,  231,  tu>n,  Proper  medical  treaenut  t,  232, 
Octioas  for  avoiding  this  diforder,  333,  How  xo  rreteux  H 
chtlJ<>ed  women,  595. 

Fi^'er,  rorlk,  huw  occalioned,  594.  How  to  prevent,  •C99'. 

Fever,  rvrvouf, ' why  mere  cemmou  now  than  fortneriy,  and  who 
mod  liable  to  it,  209.  Its  caufc,-,  i6iei.  Symptoins  and  proper 
regimen,  eio.  ' Medical  treatraerjf,  212.  - 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 
toms,  596.  Medical  treatment  of,  597.  Cautions  for  the 
prevention  ©f  this  fever,  599, 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a peftiiential  nature,  and  who  mod  linble  to 
it,  2i6,  its  general  c^nfes,  Symptoms  of,  218.-  Ot!;er 

levers  may  be  t^on’.erted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  aic*. 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  tfiiei.  Regunen, 
220.  Medical  treatment,  223,  Cautions  for  the  prevention  of 
thi.s  difoidcr,  225, 

Fever,  remittine,  derivation  of  its  n-inie,  234,  Irs  eaufes  and 
fymptotus,  il'fei.  Proper  rcgiuien,  235,  Medical  treatnitr;:, 
236,  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  237. 

Fever.,  feat  let,  why  to- named,,  and  its  uuial  feafon  of  attack,  zyi. 
Prt.'p/€r  treatment  of,  273.  Is  fcmotime-.  attended  with  putrid  and 
niajignarrt  fyvnptotsis,  iitid.  Medicines  adapted  to  this  Ifage  of 
the  maj,3dy,  -2:4.  Hilb-ry  of  a fever  of  fioa  kiwi  ai  Edinburgh, 
ihid.  Kcfe. 

Fi'vcK,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall  pos:,  proper  treatment  of,  C40. 

FlatuUriiii's  in  the  llcunaeli,-  rciOtoie's  agSta!!,  402.  Ths  leveral 
cavfi’5  of>  49O:  Medical  ireitment  of, 

FUituUki  <oUc,  cfl'jfes,  and  feal  of  the  diibrder,  32S.  Re- 
medies for,  329,  ' ■ _ 

Fhoveer-di  lua,  tiie  yellow  waser,  the  root  of,  reobm mended  foi  the 
towth-ach,  J97»  ' ' ■ 

Fluor-albus,  dclcrif>^d,  d^i'-li  its  proper  t'-c-.tmci.tv  5'8,*. 

Fvmnlatiuvs , hew  to  mal  t?  and  apply,  i?4.  ‘Ceocml  intentions 
Ofv  748.  Auodyfcif  ihid.  Aio’rtatic  {brneutstion, 

ibid,  Cooi.non  fomantatiou,  F mol! rent  fonteuuiiun, 

ibid.  ' Strong; hcnlHg  fbnicjitation,  729.  • 

■Foed.  .'ieie.^limsrd 

Fergivtne/i  of  injeerifs,  ought  XO  bs  pfa£li!od  frUdi  a regard  to  our, 
own  bealtt),  125. 

iFraSurts,  See  Bortth  brohen, 

Fi  oztn 
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Kermes  mineral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping- 
cough,  318,  ?iote. 

Kidney},  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  334.  Its  fympfoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  335.  Medical  treatment,  336,  Where 
jt  proceeds  from  lione  and  gravel,  i^/d.  Cautions  for  thofe 
fubied  to  this  diforder,  33;.  See  Grave/. 

King's  Evil.  See  Scrophula. 

L- 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  4;'.  The 
folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ftrength,  46.  Dil- 
advaotages  attending  their  diet,  47.  How  they  expofes  them- 
felves  to  inflamriiations,  ibid.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fun, 
r r . Long  tailing  hurtful  to  them,  48.  Injuries  ari/ing  from 
poor  living,  zbtd.  Many  of.  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  not  only 
occahoned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  49. 

Labour  Ihould  not  be  impoied  too  early  on  children,  32. 

‘‘'■‘’'‘‘t  S9>-  Inco„veme„cies 

of  collefting  a number  of  women  at,  392,  note. 

Laudanum,  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  165,  note.  How  to  be 
admindlgied  m a cholera  morbus,  345.  In  a loofenefs,  347, 
In  a diabetes,  356.  When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  394.  How 
to  appl^  for  the  tooth-ach,  397.  Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout. 

*e  cramp  in  the  ftomach.  48c. 
‘MpH;  I flatulences,  491.  EffiiSls  of  an  over  dofe  of,  326, 
Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  527.  . ^ 

injurious  to  young  children,  26.  ' 

nf/’  ‘l:  557. 

m 5 >9.  Are  proper  to  apply 

T in  teething,  619.  Go- 

jedt.ons,  to  bleeding  with  them,  631.  ■ ^ ' 

Lemons.  See  Oranges, 

l^^pro/y,  why  lefs  frequent  in  this,  country  now  than  formerly  440 

Requires  the  fame  treatment  a4 the  fcurvy,  44..- 

Ltentery,  proper  treatment  for,  389. 

appearances  of  it  are 

ffvP  ^ pofliMybe  re. 

covered  hy  the  uie  of  proper  means,  697.  , ^ 

to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degeneraung  to  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  361.  'ols  a good^remedv 

i°:e,rs. 

prefcription  , to  abate  fits  of  an  ague  i6c 

“S:; 

for  ihc  piles, 
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Liquors,  firing,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  tt. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  76.  The  bad  confe- 
quences  of  making  them  too  weak,  77.  Why  all  families  ought 
to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  iliti.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drink- 
ing, when  a perfon  is  hot,  146. 

Liver,  fcirrhous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  62. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  339.  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,  34p,  Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
341.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fcirrhus  being  formed,  342. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  568. 

Lochia-,  a fuppreflion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  594. 

Longings,  in  difeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point  out 
what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  163. 

Loo/cnefs,  habitual,  general  diredions  for  perfons  fubjeft  to,  136. 
Its  general  caufes,  346.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to 
be  flopped,  347.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  various 
caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceflary,  349.  In 
children,  proper  treatment  of,  61 1. 

Love,  why  perhaps  the  flrongefl  of  all  the  paflions,  132.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againft  at  its 
commencement,  ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amuftment,  cruelty 
to  the  objed,  133.  Children  often  real  martyrs  between  in- 
clination and  duty,  ibid,  note. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  564.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  566.  Saline  prepara- 
tions of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  ibid.  How 
to  adminifter  corrofive  fublimate,  567.  American  method  of 
curing  this  difeafe,  568. 

Lungs,  injured  by  artifls  working  in  bending  poftures,  56.  Studi- 
ous perfons  liable  to  confumptions  of,  63 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafte  and  fmell,  5 12. 

M. 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the  fmalU 
pox,  257,  note.  , . 

Mad  dog.  See  Dog.  ,, 

Magnejia  alia,  2.  remedy  for  the  heart  burn,  463,  Is  the  befl  me- 
oicine  in  all  cafe's  of  acidity,  607. 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  398. 

Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  afthma,  451.  See  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  l. 
' Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  97. 

Mlanuf^adiures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  24- 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  32-  Sojn.e, -injurmus 
to  health  by  confining  artifls  in  unwholefome  air,  42.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  ibid.  Compared  with  agriculture,,  54.  Are 
injurious  to  health  from  artifls  being  crowded  together,  53. 
fiQm  ihpir  working  in  confined  pofluxes,  56.  Cautions  ofrere 
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to  fedentary  artifts,  57,  Sedentary  arts  better  falted  to  women 
than  to  men,  93,  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attenpon  to 
health  and  form,  9. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  53 1. 
His  character  as  a phyfician,  ii/d.  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  80.  Reafoiis  for  this 
uniformity,  81. 

Meajhs,  have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  267.  Caufe  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  269.  Inocu* 
lation  of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  272,  note. 

Mechanics,  ought  to  employ  their  liefure  hours  in  gardening,  60. 
Meconium,  the  Cicft  mode  of  expelling  ir,  1 8.  604. 

Medicine,  tht  origin  of  the  art  of,  xiii.  The  operation  of,  doubt- 

j ’ ^ myftery  of,  by  its  profelTors,  xix. 

The  ftudy  of,  negleCfed  by  gentlemen,  xx.  This  ignorance 
lays  men  open  to  pretenders,  xxi.  Ought  to  be  generally  un- 
derftood,  xxii.  A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of  would  de- 
llroy  quackery,  xxvi.  Objedions  to  the  cultivation  of  me- 
dical  knowledge  anfwered,  xxix.  The  theory  of,  can  never 
lupply  the  want  of  experience  and  obfervation,  ico. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve,  icq. 
Ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  without  cau- 
tion, j 56.  Want  of  perfeverarice  in  the  ufe  of,  one  reafon  wiiy 
chrome  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  434.  Many  retained, 
which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  701.  Are  multiplied 
and  compounoed  m proportion  to  ignorance  of  the  caufes  and 
nature  ot  difeafes,  ibid.  Difadv^ntages  of  compounded  me- 
icines,  702.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour,  704. 
The  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages,  70c.  A 
praCHM'  707"^^^*^^  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept  for  private 

Melancholy,  rdigioas  its, fftas,  1 Leads  to  fmdde,  ibid.  De- 
fined,  with  Its  caufes,  471.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  472.  Me- 
dicinal treatment,  474.  6 > 

Men^nial  difcharge  in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
the  moll  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  578.  ' Confinement  in- 
young  women,  579.  And  tight  lacing  for  a 
fhira^  ^ s 580.  Symptoms  of  the  firif  appearance  of  this  dif- 
S/in'fl'  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  ibid. 

r«,  Wk^  reltored  whenever  unnaturally  obftruCled,  and  how, 
582.  When  an  obftruClion  proceeds  from  another  malady,  the 
nnfv  removed,  583.  Treatment  under  a reLnd- 

584-  Regimeu  and  medicine  proper  at 

the  final  aecline  of  the  menfes,  586. 

Mercury  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
intellmes,  327  Cautions  fof  adminiflerir.g  it,  ibid.  lotT  Gr  at 

mmifte/l  wb  a ghnorrheea,  549.  How  to  ad- 

miniller  it  when  needful  in  thardifofder,  556?  Solution  of  mer 

3 E 4 cury. 
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cury,  how  to  make,  551*  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confiimed  lues,  566.  Saline  pre- 
parations of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment,  ibid. 
How  to  adminiller  corrofive  fublimate  in  venereal  cafes,  567, 
Neceffaiy  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  569.  Proper  feafons 
for  entering  on  a courfe  of,  571.  Preparation  for,  ibid.  Re- 
gimen under  a courfe  of,  572. 

Me  Thereon  root,  a powerful  affillant  in  venereal  cafes,  568. 

Midwtfry,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  praflifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  591,  note. 

Midnvives,  hiftorical  view  of  the  profeffion,  ii.  How  they  be- 
came  intruded  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill 
effedls  of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  ibid.  In- 
flances  of  their  raflinefs  and  officious  ignorance,  597,  note.  602, 
note. 

Miliary  fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife,  recommended  for  boys  to  praftife,  30. 

Milk,  mat  of  the  mother,  the  moft  natural  food  for  an  infent,  17, 
C-  W8  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  20.  Jsa  good  antit 
.dote  againd  the  fcurvy,  T3.  • Of  more  value  in  conlumptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  Meaica,  198.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
fcurvy  , 438.  A : ilk  aiet  proper  both  for  men  and  women,  in 
cafes  ot  bariennel-,  601. 

Milk  /“.ver.  See  Fe-ver  ' 

Millipedes,  how  to  adminiller  for  the  hooping-cough,  3181 
F.ind,  diieafes  of,  to  be  dillinguidied  fiom  thofe  of  the  body,  152. 
See  PiiJJions. 

Miners,  cxpoled  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral 
panicles,  43.  Cautions  to,  ibid. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  ot  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan- 
tities, 35,.  Are  of  confiderable  fervice  in  weakrie/Rs  of  the 
llomach,  462.  Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  -jls6 — 7 14. 
Liixtures,  general  remarks- on  tbisiform  of  medicioeSi  735>  Com- 
pofition  of  the  all^ingerit  mixture,  ibid.  Diuretic’,  mixture,  ibtep. 
Laxative  abfoi-beni  mixture,  736;  Saline  mixture,  Squill 

mixiure,  ibid.<  ■ 

MolaJJes,  an  iiuox’cating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  co^mmon  people 

, ivt  Lmnburgh.  1091.-  bn.  ■ 1 n 

Mothers,  prepolleious,  when  they  rhink  it  below  them  to  nurfe  their 
own  cnildren,.^ 2.  Under  wh^t  cifcumftances  (hey  may  be  really 
unfit  t,q  ro,  this  talk,  ibid,  ..Importance  of  their  fiicklmg 

fheir  o-,.  n clijljli.en,  3,  note.  Dy.l'cate  mothers  p.>-oduce  unhealthy 
Ihort,  lived,,  tjhSldrqi),,  8.  I'he^r  ipillc,  the  bell  food  for  children, 
yj.  Ought,  tq  give  their  childien  proper,  exercife,  z5.  And 

,a;r,  j-i,*  . ; . : ' ' 

Mouth.  cauiic-Ds  againll  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles  in- 

I-  '■  ■ ' ■ 

jHuJiplar  jsxercijf , a.ppre.for  (he,  gput,  4,26. m 
h'luji-ruoms,  a dangerous  artie'e  ol  food',  as  other  fungufes  are  often 
i-,.ihcred  infiea'l  of  th  ;i.,  540.  '■  ; ' ■ 
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Mujicf  the  performance  of^  recointnended  as  a proper  amurement 
for  lludious  perfons,  67. 

^lujk,  extraordinary  efFefls  produced  by,  under  particular  circinn- 
IJances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  215.  Is  a good  remedy  in  the 
epilepfy,  482.  And  for  the  hiccup,  484.  Deafnefs  cured  by, 
51 1.  •" 

Mujlard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifra,  433, 

N. 

Natural  hiftory.  the  fludy  of,  necelTary  to  the  improvement  of 
a:nculture,  xx.  ^ 

mr^ous  difbafes,  the  moft  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  afl 
others,  464.  General  caufes  of,  465.  Symptoms  of.  466.  Re- 
gimen,^467.  Meoicinal  treatment,  469.  A,  cure  only  to  be 
• ^>^petled  from  regiSten,  47,.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of.  though 
differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe,  roi. 

Mrwus  cohc.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  332.  Medical’ treatment 
of  333* 

Nef^vous  fever.  See  Fever. 

^^^60^0^487  Symptoms  deferibed,  486.  Proper  treat- 

Night  Jhade,  an  infufjon  of,  recominerided  in  a cancer,  ct-o. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effeds  in  a.quinfey,  297.  Is  an  effica. 

.Ton;;;;  ’’  peTf”: 

■'T  “wv-  5 ‘5-  Stoppage  of,  in  children,  hoc 
to  cure,  639.  See  Bleeding  at. 

thpir  fuperaitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  <13. 

1 .le  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  37.  Their  ulual  fn3lr<t 
pointed  out,  .38.  Adminiffer  cordials  to  remedy  their  negled;  ' 

orders  o Y"  itools,  ,40.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the  dif- 

orders  pf  children  that  anfe  from  their  own  negligence  Hid 

OughMo  be  punifhed  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus^ofeafio;  4,* 
? to  difcover  difeafes  fooner  than  perfons  bJei 

to  pbyfic,  1150.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmall-pox  again  from 
thofe  tneymurfean  that  diferder,,^  242,  note.  ^ ^ ^ 

Nur/erj  ought  to  be  the  Jargelt  and  belt  aired  room  in  a houfe,  3^4 

°YcMVYY‘%”il'!;' f;™ '“'■'king  in  mine,  or 
or  bee  '’"I  *''' to  .he  bite  of  a wafp 

to  fitepsre,  740.  ^ 

/ •«n‘ial,'^  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  -’ca 

yJintment  for  the  itch  a/ifi  irfl.  firvf  • • . , ’ /5‘* 

wonnH,  or.A  f ’ Ointments  when  applied  tp 

j,  ...  fore-s  7^6.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafilicum  tot 

. W9‘:  wi.itfo:„.rr,S'"'s:e’itt 

Ophthalmia.  See  Eye. 
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Opiates,  efficacious  in  a cholera. morhus,  345.  In  a diabetes,  356/ 
When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  394.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  397.  Are  del ulive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafes,  471. 
See  Laudanum, 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  718.  How  to  preferve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  iyrup,  752. 

Ormjkirk  medicine  tor  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  537, 
note. 

Oxycrate,  the  moft  proper  external  application  in  a fradure,  658. 

Oyjiers  of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  202,  note, 

P. 

Painters.  See  Miners, 

Pal/y,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  476^ 
Medical  treatment,  477. 

Paraphrenitis,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  189. 

Parents,  their  interefted  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  133,  note.  See 
Fathers,  and  Mothers. 

PajJions,  intemperance  tHe  abufe  of,  105.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  124.  Anger,  125.  pear, 
ibid.  Grief,  130,  Love,  132.  Religious  melancholy,  133. 
The  bell  method  of  counteraifting  the  violence  of  any  of  the 
paffions,  134. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  402. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark, 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful  at- 
lion  to  cleanlinefs,  573,  note. 

peripneumony,  who  moft  fubjedl  to,  189.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  190. 

Per/piration,  infenfible,  the  obftruftion  of,  diforders  the  whole 
frame,  140.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  in  the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  141.  Wet  feet, 
142.  Night  air,  Damp  beds,  143.  Damp  houfes,  144. 

Sudden  tranfitioDS  from  heat  to  cold,  146. 

Pbilo/ophy,  advantages  refulting  from  the  ftudy  of,  xx, 

Phrenitis,  See  Brain. 

Phymojis  deferibed,  and  how  to  treat,  563. 

Pbyjtcians,  ill  confequences  of  their  inattention  to  the  management 
of  children,  6.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infection,  122,  note.  Tflcir 
cuftom  of  prognofticaiing  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  prac- 
tice, 128.  Are  feldom  called  in,  until  medicine  can  give  no  re- 
lief, 175.  The  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difeovery,  253. 

pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  tne  ftomach,  74. 

Piles,  b'eeding  arid  blind,  the  diftintftion  between,  370.  Who 
moft  fubjetft  to  the  diforder,  ibid..  General  caufes,  371.  Me- 
dical treatment  of,  ibid.  Periodical  difeharges  of,  ought  not  to 
be  Hopped,  372.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid, 

' External  ointments  of  little  ufe,  373. 

puis,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
leftines,  326.  The  general  intention  of  this  dais  of  ir.edxines, 
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740.  Preparation  of  the  compofing  pill,  74t.  Foetid  pill,  ibid. 
Hemlock  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  fublimatc 
pillf,  742.  Plummer’s  pill,  ibid.  Purging  pill,  743.  Pill  for 
the  jaundice,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  744.  Strengthening  pills,  ibid. 

Pint  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefling  of  children,  15.  Swal- 
lowed, difcharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  665,  note. 

Plajiers,  the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ul'uai  bafis,  744.  Pre- 
paration of  the  common  plafter,  745.  Adhefive  plaller,  ibid. 
Anodyne  plaller,  ibid.  Bliliering  plaller,  ibid.  Gum  plailer, 
746.  Mercurial  plailer,  ibid.  Stomach  plaller,  ibid.  Warm 
plaller,  747.  Wax  plaller,  ibid. 

Phurijy^  the  nature  of  the  dilorder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  i8u 
Symptoms,  182.  Regimen,  183.  Medical  treatment,  184.  A 
dccoiilion  of  feneka  reckoned  a Ipecific  in,  187,  Ballard  pleu- 
rify,  188. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Pot/ons,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  ac- 
quired, 523.  Mineral  poifo'ns,  524.  Vegetable  poifons,  526, 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  527.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  530. 
Bite  of  a viper,  537.  The  pradlice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out 
of  wounds  recommended,  538,  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought  to 
be  dellroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  539.  Negro  re- 
medy to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattlefnake,  540.  General  rules  for 
fecurity  againll  poifons,  541. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  48. 

Porters  fubjedl  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  4^, 

Pojiures,  confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifls,  56. 

Poverty f occafions  parents  to  negledl  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  27.  Dellroys  parental  affedtion,  ibid.  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers,  49. 
The  poor  great  fufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  provifions,  71.  And 
by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  86. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  639. 

Po'wders,  general  inllruftions  for  making  and  adrpiniftering,  747. 
Allringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  748,  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  749. 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid 
Steel  powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powder’, 

7 SO-  Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape-worm! 
ibid.  , 

Pox,  fmall,  who  moll  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  238.  Its 
caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymp- 
toms  in,  239.  Regimen,  240.  How  the  patient  ought  to  be 
treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  Children  in  this  d if- 

order  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  243.  Should 
be  allowed  clean  linen,  ibid.  Patients  under  this  dilorder  oueht 
not  to  appear  in  public  view,  244.  Medical  treatment,  iar. 
The  fecondary  fever,  249.  When  and  how  to  open  the  puftules 
X50,  Of  inoculation,  z^z. 

Pfe^nancy, 
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Prtgnaney,  bow  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  efFe<fl  of,  35 1,  Rules 
ot  conduit  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  C87. 
Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  588.  How  to  guard  againft 
abortion,  589.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  Childbirth,  590. 
Prejeriptions,  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  bv  their  being 
written  in  Latin,  xxvii.  ' “ 

Pre^ijions,  unfound,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury,  71. 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fe^ver, 

Purges,  the  friequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufe  of 
them  necellary,  136.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  167.  Proper  form 
of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intellines,  325.  Cooling  purges 
always  proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  547.  .Midwives  too  raffi  in  the 
giving  O’"  purges,  597,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for  in- 
fants difordered  in  the  bowels,  603.  For  the  thrufh,  605- 
Pujlules  in  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appearances 
of,  239.  The  fuppuraiion  of,  to  be  promoted,  246.  When 
and  how  to  open,  250. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever. 

flacks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  505. 

Rackety,  how  to  deftroy,  xxvi. 
fakers,  their  mode  of  dreffing  recommended,  103. 
f^injey,  a.  common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  moll  fa- 
tal, 293.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  294.  Regimen,  295, 
Medical  applications,  297.  How  to  promote  fuppu'ration,  299. 
How  to  no'urifh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  ihtd.  Ad- 
vice to  perfdns  fubjeCl  to  this  diforder,  360. 

^uin/ey,  malignant,  who  mpfl  fubjeit  tb,  and  its  caufo',  301, 
Its  fymptoms,  302.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  303. 

R. 

Raltkfnah,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  540^ 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medecine  to  accomplilh  the  cure 
of  difealts, , xii,  VViil  often  cure  difoafes  without  rrtedicine, 
135.  See  Aliment. 

Religion,  true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  affliiflion, 
13.1.  The  inflrudors  in,  ought  not  to  dwbll  too  much  on  gloomy 
fuyjefts,,  ibid,  . i.-,  —d  idJ 

Remitting  fe-ver,  Ste  Fever.  . 4 - n 

Repletion,  jmpairs,  the  digeltive  power,  80.  , Difoafes  occafioned 
by,  82.  Ho\v  to  treat  a loofonefi  produced  by,  346. 

Rejintmenty  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  tnnflifiition,  123. 
Refins,  and  efTential  oils,  the  proper  menftiuum  forv  732. 
Rejpiration,  how  to  reftore  iu  a drovvned  perfon,  672. 

Rheumati/m,  acute  and, chronic,  diftinguifopd,  429;  Caufes, 
j^ymptoms,  430.  Medical  treatment,  Cautions  to  per- 

fons.mbjedt  to  this  dd'order,;  434.  ^ 

Rickets,  the-  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  fiom  the  growth  of 
manuf^clures  and  fodentafy  employments,  '24.  The 'caufes  of, 
Ca-i,  Symptoms,  622.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  623. 

' ' Rollers, 


index.  • <-• 

. wiih  'cervous  diforders.  468.  The  ufc  of,  oittn 

Spitiing  of  blood.  Sue  Blood. 

Sponge,  may  be  u fed  to  (upply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a fiyptic ' 
638,  Its  ofe  m extrafltng  f,bflances  ftopped  in  the  guHer; 

Sports,  adHve,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentarv  amufcmsnts 

fh  ^ e.vercife  than  cncket,  ibid.  note.  . * 

^pots  m.  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  co8. 

how  to  correa  the  habit  of,  508. 

a nJicoloui  and  peraiciotis  article  of  female  drcfs  ,6  -r,. 

The  wearing  nf.  tend,  to  prodnee  cancer,  in  the  bS  cl, 

prepaiation.  of,  tccomn.ended  for  relioring jo^li Li;, 

>r.ent,  ,2Z.  Pain  in  f-*, Jzl.  Medical  treat- 
Inilroaions  for  perfo„:  fabjea  toT  4^.' " 4°2- 

fimptoM.,  ,W°  R l,en  3S’-  -“‘i 

, when  excefilve,  ibi.i.  The  difcharire’ of, 

" ’°F““ 

Dr.  h.s  method  of  mating  cancers  -in  - 

i>trob,fnut.  See  Squinting.  ^ cancers,  ^ ig. 
;Si':;S^::r“  «59-  The  ra,e«eat:,.nai  ap. 

h®rfeiS?'L‘r?  P-*  «aihft.  n 

dercrifced.  wL  p;;“  can.., 

^ juelica,  coei:e  of  tteatmctit  for  ihe  recovery  of  perrons  from', 

■i'ce.  a,t, 

o .rn„ . i,,jnHo"r;rh;a  r6?“'¥r"’  if- r '.: 

^•y>  -^2,  Ch?  -f  ^ 01*  I he  orforders  orcafi  >nrd 
fludrenrs  per(o;4‘4  ^.'.Hinrs^of  adncc  t. 

^7..  Tlr-clth.  often  ^ ‘^0^- 

ui.H-.cdi-icely  after  a fuf  n>ial  ’ 

it'idipiis,  (o,  'i'he  fve-npt-i^  -rw'-  ..'’f  aurite  tQ  th" 

’■bU/r,a;,-  cenrodvp.  how  7& 

■ ■'w  to  n venertaj  -.afei,  ^ 
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s.ifocafim  by  fumes  of  charcoali  liable  to  happen-  tk-fe 
chambers,  677.  Gcnerd  caufer.  of  fuiTocatior.',  690.  Ocr- 

lavincr  of  in-^BtuS)  691* 

fiugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  31. 

Sulphur,  2 pood  remedy  for  expelling  wornis,  407.  And  ior  ih? 

ought  not  to  dearoy  the  appetue  for  breakfafi,  8.:.  Heavy 
iepoers  lure  to  occafion  uncafy  nights,  99, 

SurJery,  many  o:  rhe  operations  of,  fucoeftfuUy  performed  by 
perious  unfidlled  in  aflUtomy,  6z3.  Humanity  radpecs  every 

one  rnoie  o>  lef?  to  be  a hirgeon,  629.  _ 

generally  excited  in  au  improper  manner,  in  fevers, 

Sr,metnnff^,  the  feveial  canks  of,  defcnbfcd,  487.  Proper  tveat- 
rnenc‘'ofthis  diforder,  488.  683.  Cautious  to  perlons  iubjed 

to  them,  6S7 . , . , -I , r .o' 

Dr.  hib  method  of  treating  fevers  m chi.;.ren  from  .cec:.» 

iWowr/difeafes  better  didinguifue’d  by,  than  by  the  fyftematical 
arrangement  of,  KO.  The  diHertnees  of  fex  age,  and  confiu 
tutio.?;  to  be  conftdered,  151.  D.teafes  of  the  mmd  to  be 
dili’.iiguilhed  from  thofe  of  the  body,  152. 

Svi-cepc,  proper  treatment  in,  683.  A.v„n 

SyruLj  the  general  intention  of,  751.  -rfow  to  make  fimple  fjX  p, 
arid  to  modify  it  tor  particular  pcrpoles, 

T- 

rarlfuj,  his  remark -on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies, 

r^^-chandlm,  and.  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubP.ances, 

the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  fimpVe  operation,  420. 
c-  " its  eScaev  in  the  nervous  colic,  333. 

r 'h^foiubleV  a good  ;e-.edy  for  .r,  jnaadke.  .,.4.  Cream 

"^Ta/rdt;.,e%hr,Hdrop<y/4.9 

how  -oreftort  *=  li«f=  o , whoo  H- 

cr  ./..-r  ni-e  exDofea  to  injur;e3  from  , .r^  „ 

iklrVr.  <,■>■  Hinuotinitrofi.onofferaltolbtmiiir.g.-ret 

Ha-^  a omverful  eiTttt  upon  the  nerves,  a,.-,  - 

tlVor  r-rons  =-’ub:rd^.ith  flatulences,  nuJkri 

to 'the  gums,  and  how  to  cat 

^'atip  'crc-'ice,  the  parent  of  health,  o ,«  '{'tJiUU-! 
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■ TfJJkh,  fwellsj,  cbe  cmfe  of,  556.  Regimen  and  medidne  icj, 
TreatiTicnr  under  a cancerous  or  ‘fcrophulous  habicj  5^8. 
Imrft,  hcic  ic  may  be  quenched  when  a purfon  is  hot,  wdthooS 
jiaoger,  146. 

inter fe,  deSrudive  qf  Lea!;h,  6t. 

9'h;ujh  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  defcrlbeJ,  6o|.  Me- 
dical tri-3tm'iic  or,  605. 

Tin.Sut(j  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  erthibit  5p  the  tortn 
of,  Prep’ritions  of  the  aromaric  tiiifture,  iiifi.  Com- 

ppend  linclnre  of  tiie  bark,  755.  Voian'e  foerid  cinillufe,  ihH„ 
Volatile  rindlure  of  gam  gnswcum,  ibid,  Tinauie  of  black 
ne'lebore,  ibid.  iiUringent  tinClme,  75^.  Tii.flu:e  oi  myrrh 

and  aloes,  ihid.  Tinflure  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid, 
TinSure  of  hiera  pitra,  ih^d.  Compou  id  tinflore  of  fenna„ 

1 in<^turc  of  dpanilh  fiiee,  ibid.  Tindturc  ci  the  balfaui 
of  To!  I,  ibid,  Tiniftiire  of  rhubarb,  ibid. 
ffcfh*,  Dr.  Chaiacfer  ot  his  asi  ?estpk,  xv.  Fils  medical 

coori'e  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  536.  His  diieaioos  loc 
gatnering,  preparing,  spd  .'•ppiying  agaric  ct  the  ;ki1c  as  a 

fiyplir,  6j7,  «w.  Juftcnccs  iio.n,  of  the  recovery  of  drow-ned 
perfoiis,  074. 

^I  'abacco,  « ciy'ter  of  a decoftion  cfj  nfeful  to  txdte  a vom:.',  66j?<, 

h ch/fter  of  the  fumes  of,  wi!!  jlimulate  the  imeftines,  and 
prodace  a (fool,  333,  673. 

~^es,  ,hc  free  motion  of,  aeifroyed  bjr  wearing  <^ight  Oioes,  lox; 
Taotb  acb,  i[\t:  general  causes  of,  295.  Medicui  treatment  of^ 
396.  W hen  iecotirfe  malt  be  had  to  exiraaion,  398,  Direc- 
tmns  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  399, 

juries  to  which  ihe  ioofeof,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
^ applicable  to,  5 1 ?. 

on.vns,  great,  the  air  of.  deftmeUve  to  the  chi'uiren  of  the  pccr„ 
_34.  Childfeti  bred  in.the  country  ought  oot  'o  be  fenf  coo  early 
*nto  lOwns,  3b,  Cieanlinefs  nec  fLhicientjv  attended  to  i», 
i»3-  Ought  to  be  fuppUed  with  plemy  of  waie;  /or  w’alhir.'^ 
ine  drafts,  1 <8,  nou.  'I'he  belt  means  to  euard  againit  infect 
tion  io  12;.  “■  . ■ . 

Tre.:,  .,  (bme  imurioui  *0  hraltb  by  making  artids  breathe  uytc^ole- 
lOroc  ;.jf, 

Trunjukns,  iudek'n,  frooi  heat  to  cold,  the' ill  '■ITcti;?  of,  to  i'r-s 

Conliituuon,  146. 

the  uib  of  vinegar  reciiramcn  led  to,  5-.  Ought  to  be 

ifJx  ’'li  damp  be-is,  143,.  fever.s  w'n/  often 

Wici  to,  TOO.  ' 


fr.vv  fliculd  not  be  pFan'ed  too  near  to  hc-ilhs,  81, 
irr/fi//  watur,  a good  renmdv  ,in  u,e  rhcu;i;.atuu3>  433, 

prrsrpcr  634,  ^ 

. Dr.  his  method  of  trc:.ting  the  croup  la  chUJrca, 

*■ f jF’’^paj  atiOfc  73", 

" 3> 
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V. 


Vaps'tif  of  femeftti/.fr  Ijqacrs,  noxious  nature  of,  677. 

VegcinbUsy  wholerome  coiretSlions  of  the  bad  qualities  of  anlinai 
food,  73.  Their  extraordinary  eft'e£is  in  the  fcurvy,  ^140. 

Venereal  di/ecje,  why  omitted  in  a former  edition  of  this  work,  541. 
Unfavourable  ci-.Ojmrvances  attending  this  difo.’dcr,  542.  The 
rirulent  gonorrhea,  543.  Gleets,  553.  Swelled  teflides,  55c, 
Buboes,  558.  Chancres,  559.  Scrangoary,  Phymoiis, 

563.  A confinned  lues,  564.  American  method  ol  curing 
this  difeal'e,  568.  General  obfervations,  569.  Cleanlinefs  a 
great  p;efervaiive  againll,  C72.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought 
nor  to  be  hafiily  dropped,  574.  Is  often  too  much  difregarded, 

57?* 

Ventilator Sj  the  sooil  ulefcl  of  all  modem  medical  imprevements, 

85.  - 

often  produced  by  intenfe  fludy,  65. 
f^inrgar,  a great  antidote  againtt  difsafes,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  by 
all  travellers,  52.  Should  be  fprinkled  in  fick  chambers,  i2a. 
178.  221.  Is  of  ccnfidcrable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,. 
532,  And  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  738,  Its  medical  properties, 
758.  Is  of  ufe  to  extract  the  virtues  of  fevcral  medicinal  fub- 

ftances,  How  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge,  ji/V.  Vine- 

gar of  rofes,  759.  Vinegar  of  fquiils,  ihli. 

Viter,  the  bite  of,  the  fufficiency  of  the  gieafe  tor  the  cure  of, 

doubted,  337.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  538. 

VitrioU  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicitie  in  weakneffts  of  the 
ftomacb,  461.  And  for  windy  complaints^  470. 

St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure,  482.  , 

Uktri,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
644.  Lime  w'ater  a good  remedy,  646.  Dr.  Whytt  s methou 
of  treating  them,  ibid.  Fiftulous  ulcers,  647* 
remits,  their  cfe  in  agues,  166.  And  in  the  nervous  feyer,  212,. 
Caution  for  adminifeering  in  the  putrid  fever,  Ought  by 

no  means  {o  he  adminiasred  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
■iz'’  Are  ufefu' in  cafes  of  repletion,  34(5.  Ate  power. ill  re- 
medies in  the  jaundice,  412.  Are  the  firff  ebjea  to  be  purfued 
when  poifon  b^s  been  received  into  the  flomacb,  523.  nca  u. 
in  the  hcopin  >cough^  and  how  to  adminifttr  them,  to  children, 
o Midwf^  too  ralh  in  the  ufe  of,  ^07,  note.  Form  of  a 
yr^ntie  one  Tor  infania  difordered  in  the  boweh',  603  . 
rmitiny,  the  fcveral  caufes  of,  349*  Mecdcaht,e.itment  3iO- 
Saline  drauglit  for  flopping  of, -331 . Caufes  off  in  chif  r , 
609.  How  to  be  treated,  610.  -Of  blood.  See  B.ood.  . ^ 
Vo-a^e  a lone  one  frequently  cures  a confumption,  19, Vc.tage. 
San  exillent  efl>a  L penbns  afliided  with  ne.voas  dif- 

oiders,  468. 

lir  -'n-Ss  their  «fe,  defcribed,  336,  ncie.. 

Urirc  he  appearances  and  quantity  of,  coo  rnceruim  10  .orm  any 
due  quantity  cl;  aotjo  be  pelisd  on,  .btd,  7 he 
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2nd  difcJiarge  of,  ho«^  obftrueced,  m3.  Bad  ccn??q:.erecs  of 

retaining  it  too  long.  Too  great  a quantity  cf,  tends  to  a 

conJumptioi.',  X39-  Stoppage  of,  its  general  ca-jfes. 
Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  te  I)iabetes,  ijr.  fnconl 
linency  o , 3>o-  Suppreffion  of,  medical  treacmi-nc  in. 
Cautioe  to  perfons  fubjed  to  ihis.diforder,  359.  Bloody,  caufi 
of  ,/9*  Medical  treatment  of,  381.  An  obRuiate  dcafnl?fs 
cu-ed  by  warm  urine,  5 1 1,  „o/f, 

2nd  great  Ibccefs  from  the  cie- 
dniityof  the  populace,  T37,  w.v.  ^ 

C z'a  urji,  a remedy  in  prefcnc  rcqueli  for  the  Itoiie,  361. 

W, 

high,  unwbolefome,  by  obRrJaing  the  free  cu.-rent  of  air  83 
W'ardi  eflence.  preparation  of,  7^7.  tJas  fift.ia  ’ 

remedy  that  may  de.erve  trial,  EV.  ^ 

^ajps,  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of  ought  ro  be  treated  r.s? 
frequently  unwholefome  by  rr.in.:^al  Lmeinat  o- 

when  TperYoul' 

"po^nd’iir/s  «'=>”- 

s,ea,S;,. 

maica  pepper  \vatcr, //5rV,  wa.er,  ; 63, 

¥pt^ous  Milled,  how. to. prev^ire’  c-sinV,.,  • 

'vat.r.  763,  Spir!t.ou,’jTO.i«  “iS""  aMao.o.1 

^o«r>  eye,  ho,v  to  core.  ton.  WP«  “«ter,  ,3,.. 

ZS' t/2rtrsa  rif  V 
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ought  not  to  Li  e^^  ^ 

J/V../  ao  cxcell^^ar  d"nl*  3?«  / 
f niatifm,  431.  Orar.ee'«vhcv  Anci  in  the  rhen-. 

tbcinopenor.  jccoenl.of  hcM, 
“'r  >»S&iue  HKeir«ry  i„  . „ervo»s  f';,er, 
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ft'/aes,  the  rocdical  properties  of,  7.^4,  Their  iif;  in  c^rtrafHn^  t.i6 
virtue.;  of  iBCdiciua!  iahliance-s,  765.  Preparation  of  anthelmin- 
thic wine,  Antimonial  ‘•A'ine,  i3:W.  Bif’.,  wine,  yoC. 

ipecacuanha  wine,  Chalybeate  or  fleel  wioe^  Sio- 

xnadiic  wine,  767.  nt  1 ' 

7rm^,  inHarnaution  of,  its  fyrnptoms,  593.  Medical  t.  stment  of, 

Women,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  5.  Why  fubj.  ^ trt 
hylteric',  "4*  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  ocru'j-ia- 
lions  than  men,  93,  noli,  la  child-bed  often  die  from  their 

apprchenfions  of  death,  126.  Thctr  difordcis  rendered  epide» 
niical  by  the  force  of  imagination,  127.  Every  tbing  inat  can 
alarm  them,  to  be  carefully  , guarded  againft,  Evil  tendency  of 
toliihg  bells  for  the  dead,  128.  How  expofed  to  a miltary  fever 
during  pregnancy,  228.  Thdr  conditutions  mjured  by  living 

too  liuich  within  doors,  577.  Thofe  who  work  in  the  open  air, 
almolt  as  hardy  as  men,  M Advice  to,  with  reference  to  the 
menitrual  difeharge,  578.  At  the  commencement,  579.  ^ 

aiius,  with  its  proper  treatment,  defenbed,  585.  Advite  to, 

. at  the  ceafiog  of  the  memes,  586.  Ruies  ol  condud  dmmg 
Tircfttian-v.  s‘S7.  Caufes  and  fyrnptoms  ol  abortion,  388.  r.o.v 
lld  'ginfe  abonion,  589.  Treatme«  in  cafe,  of  abomon 
id  InfuucUons  a:  .he\irr,o  of  obiW-b.itb,,  59O;  Ca»fe  ,of 
<ht  milk  fever,  ;54-  How  fo  gnard  agamli  ^ 

,-g;.  The  puerperal  fever,  596*  General  caut.oiys  for  vVomva 

in  child-bed,  599.  Caufes  of  barrenneis,  600. 

Wool,  the  beft  external  application  m tac 

ccifonous  to  infants,  34.  nrln. 

^fmr.'how  .0  treat  aloofcnefa,  ptodaeed  by,  3C>-  "• 

ciyal  kinda  of,  dilllngoilhcd  404- 

/>oc.  Medical  treatment  for,  400.  Ktmeuyi  Jr  » . 

General  cautions  tor  prelerving  ctiikren  .rent  t cm,  49. 

gcr  of  taking  °Jcr  to  drink  at  fea. 

Wert,  recommended  for  t.ie  icur^y, 

n-n  ic  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  ;-i. 


f 


e not  cured  oy  exiernm  dpt-  *.  _ 

Iw  ratiire  6^6  Proper  courle  of  treatnrent,  Jtu.  Hovv  to 

^ bleuUna  6-7  Caufnn  rrg.iind  improperflypt.es,  63,3. 

bleeding,  0 37.  . for  inflamed  wounos. 


Hop  the  bleeding,  £557.  wounds. 

Method  of  dielfmg  them,  639.  i'OuUrces  for  mhamea  w 


^SiiScctrtbofewhcare  ntnch  cnployed  in,  63, 66, 


ir. 


r.2-v  ^rMieral  hint  for  the  cure  of,  573»  note. 

animals,  all  cxerv  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  .s  ohej 

»„r,  ihe  nowerr  of.  . popd«  *»  • 
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